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My Little World 


I took an ocean cruise today • 
And visited in countries 
Far abroad. 


□ 


^•>1 


Without so much as stirring 


From my desk. 


With Hans, who sits across the aisle 


I saw the naming acres 


Of his tulip fields; 


I tapped the rhythm of Ukrainia 


With Nadia’s flying feet; 


And felt the chill of Baltic surf 


Splashing with Janis 


Along the Latvian sands. 


So much I saw and felt and heard 


The ocean-blue of clear Italian skies 


The piercing freshness of the Highland winds 
The clank of heavy Hamburg anchor chains. 


I ask not to go foot-loose, fancy-free 




My world has come to me! 


G. H. DoBRiNirr 
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Said the Wind to the Moon 


I will blow you out; 


i i 


You stare 


In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 

Always looking what I am about; 

I hate to be watched; I will blow you out. 


y y 


"Lhe Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 

So, deep 
On a heap 
Of clouds to sleep, 

Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon 
Muttering low, “I’ve done for that Moon. 


y y 


He turned in his bed; she was there again! 

On high, 

In the sky. 

With her one ghost eye. 

The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 

Said the Wind—“I will blow you out again. 


y y 
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The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim 

With my sledge 
And my wedge 
I have knocked off her edge! 

If only I blow right fierce and grim 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim. 
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He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

One puff 

More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 

One good puff more where the last was bred 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go that thread! 


< i 
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9 9 


He blew a great blast and the thread was gone. 

In the air 
Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 

Far-off and harmless the shy stars shone; 

Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down 
In town 

Like a merry-mad clown 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar 
What’s that?” The glimmering thread once more! 


> 


> 
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He new in a rage—he danced and blew; 

But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain; 

For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 

And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 

A matchless, wonderful, silvery light. 
Radiant and lovely, the Queen of the night. 


Said the Wind, “What a marvel of power am I! 

With my breath. 

Good faith, 

I blew her to death— 

First blew her away right out of the sky— 

Then blew her in; what a strength am I!” 


But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair; 

For high 
In the sky. 

With her one white eye. 

Motionless, miles above the air, 

She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

George MacDonald 
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Gears and Gasoline 


Off he went to California loith the open road ahead. There 
was power in his battery, air in his tires and gasoline in his 
tank, and the smell of spring in the air. 

I. Out for a Run 

The small green car ran as quickly and quietly as he 
could down the avenue. It was five o’clock of a dreary 
winter’s day. The little car was wet and cold. He closed 
his windows and turned on his heater, but the damp 
seemed to creep through his body just the same. It had 
been snowing earlier in the day. The air was chill and 
the road was wet and slippery. 

“My gears-and-gasoline!’’ sighed the small green car 
as he ran carefully along the wet pavement. “How I wish 
I were safe at home in my own garage!” 

Cars whisked past him on both sides. There were big 
cars, little cars, buses and taxicabs. He seemed to move 
in a sea of hurrying cars. He was not used to all this noise 
and bustle. His home was in the country, and he hated 
the sight and sound of the city. 

“I never knew there were so many cars in the world,” 
murmured the small green car to himself, 
gears-and-gadgets, where are they all hurrying to?” 

But there was no one to answer him. 

The long avenue ahead stretched before him like a 
gleaming fairy lane, but the small green car was too 
anxious to notice it. Gold lights lined the pavement, and 


My 
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above them shone green traffic lights. On the wet pave¬ 
ment below each light lay a shimmering pool of green or 
gold. The red tail lights of the horde of cars darted here 
and there like fireflies. 

Suddenly, all down the avenue, the green lights 
vanished as though by magic. For a second there was 
gold only. Then on flashed the red, and the reflections on 
the pavement changed to pools of fire. The small green 

car put on his brakes carefully. The road was slippery, 
and he wished to have no accidents. The cars around him 
came gently to a stop with quiet dignity. There they all 
crouched about him, dark forms ready to spring forward 
at a touch. Before them lay the road, empty and open. 



















No chain or gate held them back, but not a car moved, 
not even a taxicab. 

Then, suddenly, the enchantment was broken. Lights 
flashed from red to green. Away darted the cars. The 
little green car moved slowly forward. There was an 
impatient taxi just behind him. 

“Oh, hurry up! Hurry up! Hurry up!” honked the 
taxi. “Get started, can’t you! Don’t go to sleep in the 
middle of the road!” 

It made the small green car nervous to be honked at. 
He tried to hurry, but he shifted his gears too quickly. 
The next thing that he knew he had stalled his engine. 
He could hear the taxi panting angrily behind him. 

“You ought not to be out alone,” snarled the taxi. “You 
ought to have a nursemaid to push you!” 


II. In a Jam 

The small car started up his engine as quickly as he 
could, and crept down the avenue. If only that taxi would 
pass him, and leave him in peace! But both lanes of traffic 
on either side were filled with hurrying cars. There was 
no way to escape. The small car could feel the hot, 
impatient breath of the taxicab on his license plate. It 
made him feel nervous and uncomfortable. He hated to 
hurry on a wet night like this, but he did his best. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. He was so confused 

by the taxicab that he failed to notice when the lights 
flashed from green to red. On went the little green car. 
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right past a red light. He had never done such a thing in 

all his life before! He heard a gasp of horror from the 
other cars. Then he slammed on his brakes, but it was 
all too late. There he stood helpless and alone. All the 

eyes of the world were upon him! 

There came the long shrill whistle of the traffic officer. 
Where do you think you’re going?” he shouted. “Who 
do you think you are? 

The small green car could think of nothing to say. 
Get back there to your place!” ordered the traffic 


( i 




i i 


officer. 


The small green car wished with all his parts that he 
were safely away from all this crowd and home in his own 
garage. But wishes won’t take you home. There was 
nothing for him to do but to back miserably to his place 
in the line. The headlights of the crosstown traffic glared 
at him like the eyes of hungry wolves. He wished that he 

could sink through a manhole and be done with it! 

The taxicab greeted him with a low laugh. 


L 


V 












• # * 
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you colour blind, or 


he cried 


y y 


Well, well, well 


i i 
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arc 






y 
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what’s the matter with you?” 


said a big car to the 


y y 


Oh, leave the little fellow alone 


4 i 
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right. “You’re enough to burst an inner tube! 


y y 















But there was no more time for talk. The lights flashed 

green, and away the cars sped. The small green car felt as 
though his gasoline had turned to water. He felt as 
though there was no air in his tires, or power in his 
battery, but he managed to keep running. He grated his 
gears and he nearly choked his engine, but at least he 
kept on going. 

But the taxicab was growing more and more impatient. 
He tried again and again to pass the small green car. He 
nosed this way and that, trying to slip over into the next 
lane, but with no luck. Then at last he saw his chance. 
The car at the right turned off on a side street. Quick as a 
flash the taxi pressed on his gas and darted ahead. But 
he was too fast. The car next in line was slowing up, and 
the taxi could not stop. He was just abreast of the small 

g^een car. He put on his brakes too quickly. His back 

wheels skidded. 


III. The Big Bully 

There came a crash and the sound of bent metal and 
splintered wood. The small green car felt himself shoved 
aside. The taxicab had skidded into him! All down the 
avenue brakes screamed as cars came to a stop. People 
jumped out of cars and came running across the road. 
The small green car felt bruised and miserable, but there 
was nothing to do but switch off his engine and wait to 
see what would happen next. 

There seemed to be people everywhere about him. 

“Anyone hurt?” asked a traffic officer. 
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“No, no one hurt,” was the answer. “Only a bent 

mudguard and a broken wheel. 

Only a bent mudguard and a broken wheel! 
exclaimed the small green car. “I’d like to have people 
know what it feels like to have a bent mudguard and a 
broken wheel! If anything happens to them, they make 

a great fuss and call for an ambulance and everything. 
But, if it’s a car, it’s ‘only a bent mudguard! 

Men pulled the taxi and the small green car apart. The 
taxi was not badly hurt. It takes a great deal to hurt a taxi, 
and the more bumps a taxi has the prouder he is. Stop by 

a taxi line any time at a quiet hour, and listen to the old 
cars talking together. They’ll be telling tales of their 
accidents and counting their dents. And now and again 
you’ll hear the low chant of the old taxicabs: 

Kick them iip, 

Pick them up, 

If they zvon't let you pass! 

Yo-ho-ho, and a gallon of gas! 


y y 
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It takes a great deal to hurt a taxicab! His bumper 
was off and his fender was smashed, but his engine still 
ran, and the taxi moved off down the street under his 
own power. 

Not so the small green car! His wheel was broken 
and he stood helpless and miserable. 

“Oh, my carburetor!” moaned the small green car. 
What’s to become of me?” 


i 4 
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When the traffic officer had written down a great 
many things in a little book, he said, “We need a wreck¬ 
ing car with a derrick. 


> y 


IV. The Wrecking Car 


In a few minutes, the wrecking car arrived. 

Well, little brother,” called the derrick to the small 


i i 


Was the city too much for you? 


i i 


y 7 


green car. 

The derrick was thoughtless. He had a kind heart 
but he never knew when not to joke. 


A taxi skidded into me 


( i 


muttered the small green 


y y 


car. 


Oh, well 


cried the derrick 

sooner or later! They’re like the measles. 

He backed up to the little car. Chains were fastened 
under the small car’s bumper. 

Now, here we go!” cried the derrick cheerily. 

Slowly and gently he raised the small car. He was a 
blustering fellow, but his heart was tender. He lifted 
up the front wheels of the injured car as carefully as he 
could. 


i i 


y y 


we all have our taxis 


i i 


7 7 


i i 


But at best it was a terrible position to be in. It made 
the small green car feel dizzy. His headlights stared 
blankly at the night sky. All his gasoline ran out of his 
feed pipe. 

Come along with me 
will soon be over. 

Down the avenue they went. 

Careful, now, at the corner. 


called the derrick. 


y y 


This 


i i 


i i 
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warned the derrick. 
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At last they reached a big garage. The doors stood 

open. The wrecking car turned carefully in through 
the opening, and towed the small green car to a dark 
corner. Then the derrick was lowered. The wrecking 
car backed away. The small green car was left alone 
in his misery. 


V. Alone and Miserable 

For a week the small green car stayed in the garage. 
No one touched him, but people came and looked at 
him and wrote down things in notebooks. There was 
one man called “The Insurance Man” who came very 
often. The owner of the small green car came with him. 
There was much talk. 


12 








Then one day the small green car saw this owner 
step into a new green car. Off his owner went in the 
new green car, and left the old car behind. 

“What do you think of that!” moaned the small green 

Why don’t they throw me out on the dump and 
be done with it?” 

Day after day went by, and week after week passed. 
The small green car grew more and more lonely and 
discouraged. Other cars came and went in the garage, 
but he did not trouble to talk to them. He crouched in 
his dark corner with his bent mudguard and his broken 

wheel. 


car. 


“I wish they’d throw me out on the dump,” was his 

only thought. “There’d at least be other wrecks there. 
We could tell our adventures through the long nights 
while we waited for rain and rust to wear us away.” 

Even the derrick stopped trying to cheer him up as 
he went by. 

The winter passed, and at last the first breath of 
spring came into the garage through the gasoline fumes. 
There was a new smell in the air. It made the small 
green car think of cement roads that wound up hills 
toward the sky. It made him think of four lane traffic 
routes and express highways. It made even the little 
old battered car dream of “ethyl” in his gasoline tank. 
It made him dream of red-and-orange gasoline pumps 
by country roads, and thick, yellow oil gurgling through 
his works. Oh, would he ever, ever feel the road beneath 
his wheels once more? 
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If I ever get out of this garage,” sighed the small 

I’ll keep away from taxicabs for the rest of 


i i 


green car 
my life! 

His mother had warned him against taxicabs when 


f > 


he left the old home plant, and now he knew why. He 

gave a long, low moan. It was a long, long day since he 
had left the factory with his paint all new and his engine 
stiff. 


VI. Two Boys Make a Deal 


Then one day two boys came into the garage. They 

walked over to the small green car, and stood looking 
at it. 


They’ve just come to make fun of me,” thought the 

‘‘I wish they’d go away!” 

But the boys were not laughing at him. They looked 
him over with care. Then the garageman joined them. 

How much do you want for it?” asked one of the 


4 4 


car. 


4 4 


boys. 


“You can have it for thirty, 

and I could put it in order for you for fifty, if you’d 
do some of the work on it yourself. 

For a few minutes the boys talked with the man, and 
the car could not hear what they said. He ached to 

know what they were talking about, for way, way down 
in his old dead battery, a tiny ray of hope was beginning 


said the garageman 


4 4 


f f 


to stir. 

Again the boys walked around the car looking at this 
and that. Then the car heard one of them say, “We 
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want to drive out to California and camp on the way. 
Do you think it would make it?” 

The small green car hardly dared listen to the answer. 
What would it be? 

“California? 


Sure, the 


answered the garageman. 
engine’s as good as new. That car should run to 
California and back three times over.” 


“Bless his carburetor!” sighed the small green car. 

The next day workmen came. Before the little car 
knew what was happening he was jacked up, and a new 
wheel was put on him. Then he was pushed into the 
workshop, and a thousand and one things were done to 
him. At first he felt very stiff and cramped to be up on 
four wheels, after standing stooped over so long, but the 
men greased him up, and tightened his bolts and before 
he knew it he felt as gay as a this year’s model. 


VII. Miles of Road Ahead! 

In the paint shop, the men sprayed him with fresh 
paint. At last he was ready. The boys climbed into the 
seat. The small green car could scarcely believe his luck. 
A summer in the open! Wide miles of road ahead! Two 
boys and a camping kit! Nights under the desert sky 
with only the stars above! Mountains to climb! For a 
moment doubt came into the generator of the small 
green car. Could he do it? Was he really well and 

strong again? 

The boy at the wheel stepped on the starter. The 
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sinall green car felt the electricity from his new battery 
flash through his wires. The engine started. Every 
cylinder was ready to do its best. Out into the fresh air 
ran the small green car. 

It was glorious, glorious, glorious to be out on the 
road again! The small green car heard one of the boys 
say, “It certainly can go! 

I certainly can!’’ laughed the small green car. 

But just as they left the city a strange thing happened. 
A taxicab drew up beside the small green car. 

Get out of my way!” honked the taxicab. 

The small green car was astonished. He put on his 
brakes so hard that he nearly stood up straight on his 
hind wheels. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” screamed the 
taxicab. 

I don’t care what I’m doing,” cried the small green 
car. I’m going to California. Get out of my way! 

'Then he back-fired at the taxicab and ran on down 

the avenue. 

Well,” thought the small green car, “they say that 
man made the city and God made the country. I wonder 
who it was that ever started making taxicabs! 

Then off and away he went, leaving taxicabs and city 
streets behind. Off he went to California with the open 
road ahead. ’There was power in his battery, air in his 
tires and gasoline in his tank, and the smell of spring 

in the air. 


j y 
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i i 
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Carolink Emkrson 
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The Canoe in the Rapids 


This is an amusing story, probably told first around the camp¬ 
fires of bushworkers in old Quebec. Can you tell if the story¬ 
teller is making fun of Frangois’ plight? 


I. Francois Is Frightened 

Once in another time, Francois Ecrette was an adven¬ 
turer in the woods. Every winter he went north with 
Sylvain Gagnon. They trapped foxes, beavers, minks 

and any furred creatured that would step into their 
traps. 

When spring came and the ice in the river melted, 
the two men would load their furs into a canoe and 
paddle down the swift current to sell their winter’s 
catch to the trader. 

It was one such spring that Francois and Sylvain 
headed south with the finest catch that they had ever 
made. If only they could beat the other trappers to 
the trading post, they could make a fine bargain. 

“A-ah, we will be rich men,” said Sylvain, who 
already could hear the tintin of coins in his deep 
pockets. 

“Yes,” answered Francois, “if we get through the 
Devil’s Jaws safely.” 

Nowhere on any of the rivers of Canada was there 
such a fearsome place. In the Devil’s Jaws, there were 
waterfalls that roared and whirlpools that spun a boat 
about like a dry leaf. 
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That’s true 

have me for a partner. 

such a skilful boatman as Sylvain Gagnon. 

Sylvain drew the cold air in through his nose and 
puffed out his chest with it. 

So Francois Ecrette felt safe and happy, even though 
the worst ordeal of the long trip was ahead of them. 
They loaded the canoe with bundles of furs and their 
provisions. For days they paddled down the river, singing 
gay songs to pass away the long hours. 

One late afternoon they beached their boat on the bank 
and made for a clearing on the hill. They built a camp¬ 
fire, and Francois started to roast a young rabbit he had 
shot. 


said Sylvain 


but you are lucky to 
Nowhere in all Canada is there 


i 4 
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We must eat well,” said Sylvain, “for we are close to 
the Devil’s Jaws. We will need all our strength for that 

pull and push. 

But it will soon be dark,” Francois reminded him. 
Shouldn’t we camp here all night so we can go through 
the rapids in daylight? 

Pou, pou,” laughed Sylvain, ‘‘what a scared rabbit you 
arc! I can paddle by night as well as by day. I could 
shoot the Devil’s Jaws with my eyes closed and a beaver 
riding on my paddle. 

Francois rubbed his stubbly chin. 

My faith!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am the luckiest man in 
the world to have you for a partner, Sylvain Gagnon. I 
don’t believe you have fear of anything. 

As if to test the truth of this, an angry growl came from 
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behind the bushes. Both men jumped to their feet, 
Francois seizing his rifle as he did so. The bushes broke 
open and a big brown bear came through them. He 
walked slowly on all fours, shuffling from this paw to that 
paw, and from that paw to this paw. Straight toward 
the two trappers he came. 

Francois lifted his rifle to his shoulder and took careful 
aim. He pulled the trigger. Plink! Nothing happened. 
There was no bullet in the rifle because it had been used 
on the rabbit. The bear gave another angry growl. He 
rose on his hind legs and walked toward Francois like a 
man, shuffling from this paw to that paw. 

Francois dropped his gun and ran for his life. Already 
Sylvain Gagnon was far ahead of him, his fur coat mak¬ 
ing him look like a bear that ran too fast to shuffle from 
this paw to that paw. Francois made for a big tree, but 
he didn’t have time to climb it as the bear was almost on 
him. So around the tree he ran. 


And behind him 
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tollowed the bear. Any little bird looking down from 
the treetop wouldn’t have known whether the bear was 
chasing Francois Ecrette or Francois was chasing the bear. 
The trapper ran so fast that he was more behind the 
bear than in front of him. And as the bear ran around 
the tree, he clawed the air angrily. But his sharp claws 
only tore the bark from the tree. And if Francois had 
anything to be thankful for, it was that the ragged shreds 
flying through the air were bark from the tree and not 
skin from his back. 

Around and around and around went the man and the 
beast. The bear got dizzy first. He ran slower and slower 
Finally he broke away from the tree and went stag¬ 
gering away, first to this side and then to that side. And 
as he reeled and stumbled, he knocked his head into one 
tree trunk after another. Bump—bump—bump. 

Panting and dizzy himself Francois settled into a crotch 
of a tree. Now where was that false friend, Sylvain 
Gagnon, who had left him to face the bear alone? He 
called and called but there was no answer. Perhaps the 
bear had eaten Sylvain. A-toii-tou, what bad luck that 
would be when there was still the Devil’s Jaws ahead! 
How could he ever get through those treacherous waters 
without the skilful boatman, Sylvain Gagnon! 

And how could he get safely from the tree to the boat? 
Perhaps the bear was waiting for him among the bushes. 
The sleepy sun went to bed and it grew dark. It became 
colder than ever. Francois Ecrette’s arms and legs were 

numb. 
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II. Back to the River 

At last he thought it might be safe to leave. He jerkily 
lowered himself from the tree. He looked about in every 
direction, but it was too dark to see anything. He sniffed 

and sniffed like a bear, for if a bear can smell a man, 

maybe a man can smell a bear. But all Francois could 
smell was the sharp, icy air of early spring. Slowly he 
made his way down the hill toward the place they had left 

the canoe. 

Then great joy filled the heart of Francois Ecrette. 

Although the trees blackened the river faint moonlight 
glimmered through them. Its pale light fell upon a figure 
hunched in the bow of the canoe with the fur coat pulled 
up over its ears. 

“Sylvain,” cried Francois, “you are safe after all. Why 
didn’t you come back to me?” 

But Sylvain must have felt deep shame, for he only 

put his head down between his arms and made a sad, 
apologetic sound. 

“Believe me, my friend,” said Francois 

glad you escaped, for we have a terrible ride ahead of 

this night. Do you think we had better try the rapids 
after all?” 

But his companion resolutely straightened up and 
squared his shoulders in the fur coat. Francois pushed 
the boat into the stream, leaped aboard and grabbed a 

paddle. Silently they floated into the current; then the 
slender canoe headed for the dangers ahead. 


I m certainly 
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My faith! it is good to have you in this boat with 

cried Francois. 
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This current is like a bolt of 
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me 


lightning.” 

The boat raced faster and faster. Instead of paddling 
for speed, Francois had to spend his strength flattening 
the paddle like a brake. The trees made a dark tunnel 
of the river course so that Francois could scarcely see his 
companion’s stout back. 

‘‘Brace yourself, Sylvain,” he cried, ‘‘for the boat is 
now in your hands. I will help you as much as I can.” 

So he plied his paddle from this side to that side and 

from that side to this side. Francois felt the icy wind and 
the cold spray on his face as they plunged over the water¬ 
fall and bobbed into the whirlpool below. He fought 
the churning, frothing waters that he could hear more 
than see. His muscles tightened like iron and the air 
blew up his lungs. 








































“My faith! but it’s a good thing to have such a boatman 
as Sylvain Gagnon guiding this canoe,” rejoiced Francois. 
“In such a current as this, no other man could bring a 

boat through safely. I will forget the way he deserted 

me when that big brown bear attacked us.” 

Finally the canoe straightened out and leaped straight 
ahead. The roar of the rapids grew fainter. Francois 
let his paddle drag and relaxed. 

“My faith!” he gasped. “I thought that was the last 
of us for sure. You have saved us both, Sylvain Gagnon. 
No boatman in all Canada but you could have gotten us 
out of that Devil’s trap.” 

But his modest companion only shrugged his shoulders 
and humped lower into the bow. 

Then because Francois was worn out from his pad¬ 
dling, he decided to take a little nap. With no other 
partner but Sylvain would he have dared doze off. But 
Sylvain had proved his mettle in getting them through 
the rapids, and the waters ahead were slow and peaceful. 
So Francois rested his paddle, closed his eyes and fell 
into a deep sleep. 


III. End OF THE Journey 

When he awoke, it was morning. The sun had chased 
the shadows out from under the trees, and the river 
sparkled in the friendliest kind of way. 

Francois rubbed the sleep out of his eyes. 

“Ah, Sylvain,” he yawned, “what a night we had in the 
rapids. If it hadn’t been for you ~ a tou-tou-toii-tou!” 
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For Francois Ecrette’s partner in the canoe was not 

Sylvain Gagnon, the great boatman, but the big brown 
bear of the clearing! 

Francois jumped up and gave a bloodcurdling shriek. 
The bear slowly turned around and looked at him. He 

shook his great furry head as if to shake his brains back 
into their right place after they had been knocked apart 
by the tree trunks. He gave a low threatening growl. 

Francois didn’t wait any longer. He dived into the 
river and furiously swam through the icy water. After 
what seemed a sinner’s lifetime, he reached the frosty 
shore. When he looked back at the river, he had a last 
glimpse of the canoe, full of furs, disappearing among 
the trees with the big brown bear standing in the bow. 

Now this was a fine how-does-it-make of trouble. Here 
was Francois all alone in the wilderness without Sylvain, 

furs, provisions or even a dry match. 

Luckily the trading post couldn’t be too far away now. 
Francois gathered dry wood and started a fire in the 
Indian way, by rubbing two sticks together. Then he 
stood as close to the fire as he could, to dry out his 
clothes. He scorched and steamed like the uneaten rabbit 
back in the clearing. 

At last he v/as dry enough to brave the cold walk down 
the river bank. He set out slowly. The branches scratched 
his hands and face. His boots sloshed and scjuashed 
through the slush of early spring. 

It was late afternoon by the time he reached the 
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trader’s village. Everyone seemed surprised to see him 
alive. 


“Your canoe was found caught in a log jam below 
here, with bear tracks on the shore,’’ said the trader. “We 
thought a bear had carried you off. 

“But the furs,’’ cried Francois. “What happened to 
them? Were they lost? 

“They are all safe,’’ said the trader. “Your friend, 
Sylvain Gagnon, arrived only a little while ago. He 
helped me check through them. 

Then a familiar face appeared in the crowd. 

“Francois, my good friend,” cried Sylvain. “I got a 
ride back with a party of Indians. But how did you ever 
get the canoe through the rapids all by yourself? 

Sylvain, my false friend,” retorted the trapper, “I was 
not alone. The big brown bear who chased me in the 
clearing was with me. 

Then Francois Ecrette shivered and shook in a way 
that had nothing to do with the cold spring afternoon or 
his damp clothing. 

So all turned out well for Francois Ecrette in the end. 
But he never went on any more trapping trips with 
Sylvain Gagnon. You see, my friends, one who turns 

into a big brown bear when you need him most is not a 
true friend. 
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Natalie Savage Carson 


From The Talking Cat. 








The Serenade 


[A Puppet Play'] 


Characters 


A Bad-Tempered Old Woman 


A Soldier 


Pierrot 

A Bad-Tempered Old Man 


An Indian 
Columbine 


It is best to have three people behind the scenes to 

manage the six puppets, each person taking the parts 
of two puppets. 

The scene is a street corner. You may draw your 
own scenery on large pieces of cloth or paper with 
coloured crayons, and it may perfectly well be a bit odd 
and sketchy, for, when one is dealing with puppets, he 
is in a queer little world which is always funny and 
absurd but never very real. 

On each side of the stage should be a house made of 
a shoe box, set upon end with two windows cut in it. 
The upper windows in the two houses should be cut out 
so that they remain open. The loxver windows should 
be cut with two wings which remain closed until the 
puppet pushes them open and sticks his head out. A 
sign on one of the houses says “Chestnut Street.” The 
lids of the boxes will he left off, of course, so that the 
puppets can get into the houses froxn the back without 
being seen by the audience. Peaked roofs may be made 
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for the two houses by bending pieces of the box lids and 
gluing them on. The houses may be fastened down to 
the front part of the stage ivith thumbtacks or glue. 

Pierrot [enters, bowing and smiling to audience) : 
Good evening, everybody. I have come out to sing a 
serenade to my sweetheart. Columbine. A lovely girl, 
she is! But I don’t know where she lives. She said on 
the corner of Chestnut Street. Well, here is Chestnut 
Street, but how am I to know which house is hers? I’ll 
try calling her softly first. Columbine! Columbine! 
No answer! Perhaps she is asleep. Well, I’ll try singing 
my song under each window until I find her. I’m sure 
that anyone would like to hear me sing. 

{He goes toward the house on the right and sings to 
the tune of “Au Claire de la Lune”: 

By the moon’s silvery ray. 

Dear Pierrot mine, 

A pen lend me, pray. 

To write thee a line. 

A Bad-Tempered Old Man [putting his head out of 
the upper window of the house on the right) : Hey! 
Stop those cats fighting! They make too much noise! 

Pierrot: Cats! My dear sir, that was myself singing. 

Old Man: Well, stop it! Stop it! Stop it! Stop 

it! Can’t you hear me? Stop it, I say! 

Pierrot: Yes, sir! Yes, sir! I’m entirely stopped, sir! 
Old Man: Well, well, well! And high time, too! 
Now perhaps I can get some sleep. 
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\He draws his head in and disappears. 

Pierrot: Now that’s strange. It must have been 
the wrong window. Surely that was not my darling 
Columbine. She never wore a long grey beard, and 
I’m sure that she never thought that my singing sounded 
like fighting cats. Well, I’ll try another song this time 
at another window, and in a softer key. 

IHe goes to the house on the left and sings: 
I love you! I love you! I love you! 

You are the ideal of my heart! 

I love you! I love you! I love you! 

Oh, say that we never must part! 

A Bad-Tempered Old Woman {putting her head 
out of the upper window of the house on left): Oh, 
isn’t he grand? Isn’t he handsome? Dearie, vere you 

singing to me? 

Pierrot: Horrors! This is not Columbine! 

Old Woman: I’ve been vaiting all my life for this 
moment, ven somevon vould sing me a serenade mit 

loves in it! 

Pierrot: I beg your pardon. Madam. There has been 

a little mistake. I was looking for another lady. 

Old Woman: Zo! You vould trifle mit mine affections. 


vat? 


Pierrot: I’m very sorry. I was looking for Columbine. 
Old Woman: Oh, you vas, vas you? A gay deceiver, 


you vas, hey? Take that then! 

\She throios dozen 


toy rolling pin. 
\She draws her head in. 


Good night! 
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Pierrot: Oh! Oh! She didn’t seem to like me very 
well. Perhaps I’d better try the other side of the street 

again. Surely, surely my darling Columbine will be 
over here. 

[He goes to the house on the right and sings to the 
tune of “Little Brown Jug”: 

Ha! ha! ha! Happy are we! 

Sweet little Columbine and me! 

Ha! ha! ha! Happy are we! 

Snug as oysters in the sea! 

Soldier {pushing open the window of house on right 
and sticking out his head) : Oysters? Oysters? Did 
somebody mention oysters? It must be the fishmonger 
calling his wares. But aren’t you around rather late, 
my good man? 
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Pierrot: I came as soon as I co’d. 

Soldier: Ah, cod? Cod? You ha^e codfish, too? 
Pierrot: No, I had it but— 

Soldier: Ah, halibut? Halibut? Are you sure it’s 

fresh? How about a bit of haddock? 

Pierrot: Bless my soul! I say, man— 

Soldier: Ah, sole? Sole? And salmon, too! How 
nice! Do you have any kippers? 

Pierrot: Sir, you must be hard of hearing. 

Soldier: Herring? Herring? That will suit me very 

nicely. Just wrap up three with a sprig of parsley, and 
give me half a dozen oysters to boot. 

Pierrot: Indeed, I will give you my boot with a good 
round kick inside it. What do you take me for? A 
fishmonger? 

Soldier (angrily) : Well, aren’t you? Here you’ve 
been making the night hideous with your cries of 
oysters, cod, halibut, sole, salmon and herring! And 
you can’t deliver a perch as long as your thumb. And 
I with my mouth all made up for a fish supper! A 

\^He draws in his head. 
Pierrot: This is a pretty kettle of fish! What am I 
to do now? Alas! Columbine, what I have suffered for 


thousand thunders! 


your sake! But there is one more window. Who knows? 
It may be hers. 


[He goes to house on left and sings: 

Oh, you beautiful doll. 

You great, big beautiful doll! 
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Let me put my arms about you! 

I can never live without you! 

Indian (opening lower windoiu on left and sticking 

out his head) : Ugh! Ugh! Me no like. 

Pierrot: What! You don’t like my song? 

Indian: Scalp um! Scalp um! Cut um into pieces! 
Make jerked venison out of um! Yow-hee! Yow-hee! 

[He gives a blood-curdling war-whoop. 

Pierrot: Help! Help! I haven’t much hair, but I’d 
like to keep what I’ve got. Help! Help! 

Indian: Yow-hee! Yow-hee! 

[//e pulls in his head as Columbine enters. 
Columbine: What is this terrible noise? 

Pierrot: Columbine! 

Columbine: Pierrot! But why did you come here? 
Pierrot: I came to sing you a serenade, and I can 
tell you I have had some bad luck in doing it. 

Columbine: But this is not my house. 

Pierrot: No? How is that? You said that you lived 
at the corner of Chestnut Street. 

Columbine: Oh, dear me! I forgot to tell you that 
I had moved! 

Pierrot: Moved? And you never told me! What a 
lot of song I have wasted! 

Columbine: Never mind. You shall sing them all 
to me. I live in a little house around the corner. 

Pierrot: Columbine, do you still love me? Moving 
to a new house hasn’t changed your heart, has it? 

Columbine:. No, Pierrot. I love you still. 
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Pierrot: Oh, joy! Oh, bliss! 

Let’s have a kiss! 

\They embrace each other with a very loud kissing 
noise. 

Columbine and Pierrot (Turning to the audience) : 

Farewell! Farewell! 

No more to tell! 


Now everything has ended well! 

[Curtain] 


Carol Ryrie Brink 


Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the conjurer, 
having shown you that the cloth is absolutely empty, 
I will proceed to take from it a bowl of goldfish. Presto! 

All around the hall people were saying, “Oh, how 
wonderful! Flow does he do it? 

But the Quick Man on the front seat said in a big 
whisper to the people near him, “He—had—it—up—his 
—sleeve. 

Then the people nodded brightly at the Quick Man 
and said, “Oh, of course”; and everybody whispered 
round the hall, “He—had—it—up—his—sleeve. 

My next trick,” said the conjurer, “is the famous 
Hindostanee rings. You will notice that the rings are 
apparently separate; at a blow, they all join (clang, 
clang, clang) —Presto! 
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There was a general buzz of stupefaction till the 
Quick Man was heard to whisper, “He—must—have—had 

—another—lot—up—his—sleeve. 

The brow of the conjurer was clouded with a gather¬ 
ing frown. 

“I will now,” he continued, “show you a most amusing 
trick by which I am enabled to take any number of eggs 
from a hat. Will some gentleman kindly lend me his 
hat? Ah, thank you—Presto!” 

He extracted seventeen eggs, and for thirty-five 
seconds the audience began to think that he was 




wonderful. Then the Quick Man whispered along the 
front bench 


and 


He—has—a—hen—up—his—sleeve. 

He—has—a—lot—of 
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all the people whispered it on. 
hens—up—his—sleeve. 

The egg trick was ruined. 

It went on like that all through. From the whispers 
of the Quick Man it appeared that the conjurer must 
have concealed up his sleeve, in addition to the rings, 
hens and fish, several packs of cards, a loaf of bread, a 
doll’s cradle, a live guinea-pig, a fifty-cent piece and a 
rocking-chair. 

The reputation of the conjurer was rapidly sinking 
below zero. At the close of the evening he rallied for 
a final effort. 
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Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
you in conclusion, the famous Japanese trick recently 
invented by the natives of Tipperary. Will you, sir,” 


I will present to 
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he continued, turning toward the Quick Man 

you kindly hand me your gold watch? 

It was passed to him. 

Have I your permission to put it into this mortar 
and pound it to pieces?” he asked savagely. 

The Quick Man nodded and smiled. 

The conjurer threw the watch into the mortar and 
grasped a sledge-hammer from the table. There was 
a sound of violent smashing. “He’s—slipped—it—up 

his—sleeve,” whispered the Quick Man. 

Now, sir,” continued the conjurer, “will you allow 
me to take your handkerchief and punch holes in it? 
Thank you. You see, ladies and gentlemen, there is no 
deception; the holes are visible to the eye. 


will 
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The face of the Quick Man beamed. This time the 


real mystery of the thing fascinated him. 

“And now, sir, will you kindly pass me your silk hat 
and allow me to dance on it? Thank 


you. 

The conjurer made a few rapid passes with his feet 
and exhibited the hat, crushed beyond recognition. 

“And will you now, sir, take off your celluloid collar 
and permit me to burn it in the candle? Thank you, 
sir. And will you allow me to smash your spectacles for 
you with my hammer? Thank you.’’ 

By this time the features of the Quick Man were 
assuming a puzzled expression. “This thing beats me,’’ 
he whispered, “I don’t see through it a bit.’’ 

There was a great hush upon the audience. Then 
the conjurer drew himself up to his full height and, 
with a withering look at the Quick Man, he concluded: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you will observe that I have, 
with this gentleman’s permission, broken his watch, 
burnt his collar, smashed his spectacles and danced on 
his hat. If he will give me the further permission to 
paint green stripes on his overcoat, or to tie his suspend¬ 
ers in a knot, I shall be delighted to entertain you. If 
not, the performance is at an end.’’ 

And amid a glorious burst of music from the orchestra 
the curtain fell, and the audience dispersed, convinced 
that there are some tricks, at any rate, that are not done 
up the conjurer’s sleeve. 


Stephen Leacock 

From Literary Lapses. 
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Alfred Bulltop Stormalong was the greatest sailor who 
ever lived. He stood four fathoms tall in his stocking feet. 
His eyes were as blue as a calm sea. His hair was as black 
as a storm cloud. He could whistle shrill like the wind in 
the rigging. He could hoot like a foghorn. He could talk 
ordinary, just like anyone else. Stormalong had one fault. 
He was always complaining that they didn’t make ships 
big enough for him. 

All the village knew that Mocha Dick had laughed at 
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Storinalong and spit in his eye. Poor Storinalong 
away to the beach where he could be alone. All day long 

he sat on the beach, sighing and sighing. He sighed 
hard that the sea 


ran 


so 


became choppy. At last Storinalong 
picked himself up and walked to the Sailors’ Snug Haven. 

The first person he saw when he entered the inn was 


his captain. He said sadly, “Captain, I’ve made my last 
voyage. 
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Surely no, laddie,’’ said Captain Skinner kindly 
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no 


Aye, Captain,’’ said Storinalong. 

again. I’m going to be a farmer. 
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I’ll never go to sea 
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A farmer?’’ said Captain Skinner. 

farmer, my lad. You’ve got salt water in your veins. 
Wherever you go, you’ll hear the 
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You’ll never be a 


sea calling to you. 

said Storinalong. “They don’t build ships big 
enough for me. I can’t get the kinks out of my muscles. 
If I can’t get the kinks out of my muscles, I 
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No 
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can t capture 

Mocha Dick. If I can’t capture Mocha Dick, I’m 


no 


whaler. And if I’m no whaler, I’m no sailor. And if I 
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no sailor, the sea is no place for me. I’m going off to be 
farmer. 
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Well, lad 


said Captain Skinner, “I’m sorry, but if 

you must go, you must. Good luck to you, and may you 
reach a safe harbour. But you’ll be coming back to 
some day. Whenever you do, old Captain Joshua Skinner 

will give you a berth. 
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Thank you. Captain 
Captain. 
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said Storinalong. “Good-bye 
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I’he next morning Stormalong left the village for the 
mainland. His duffle-bag over his shoulder, he walked 
down the road. In the light of the morning sun his 
shadow stretched before him, three counties long. 

Stormalong rambled about the Hudson Valley, stepped 
over the Allegheny Mountains and ambled about. Not 
until he crossed the Mississippi River to Missouri did he 

find what he was looking for. 

Aye,” said Stormalong, “this is a country where a 

full-sized man can get the kinks out of his muscles.” 

He was in a great forest, where men with axes were 
chopping down trees. Clong! Clong! went the axes, and 
the trees crashed to the ground. 

“Are you farmers, mateys?” asked Stormalong in his 
foghorn voice. All the men stopped their work to look 
at him. 
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I reckon we are.” said one of the men. 


I’m new to farming. 


“That’s good,” said Stormalong. 
and I’ll thank you to tell me what to do. 
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Right now we’re clearing away the forest 

was the answer. 


so s we can 


grow our crops 

Stormalong borrowed the biggest axe they had. Then 
he said, “Now, mates, just sit down in the shade and rest 

a while. I mean to do some plain and fancy chopping, to 
get the kinks out of my muscles.” He rolled up his sleeves 
and went to work. By nightfall he had cleared enough 
land for a hundred farms. 


Who are you?” asked the astonished farmers. 
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Alfred Biilltop Stormalong is the name, mateys 

said Stormalong. “T hey don’t make ships big enough for 

me. If 1 can t capture Mocha Dick, I’m no whaler. And if 

I’m no whaler, then I’m no sailor. And if I’m no sailor 

my place is on shore. So I came out here to be a farmer 

and I 11 thank you to tell me just what to do, and how to 

do it. And he hooted like a foghorn and whistled shrill 
like the wind in the rigging. 

The next thing is to clear out the stumps and stones 
and start planting 

better build yourself a cabin. 

The next morning Stormalong got up before the 

and started to plow. He didn’t 

pushed the plow along himself, while stones and stumps 

flew in all directions. 
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said the farmers. 


But first you’d 
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sun 


a horse. He just 


use 
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asked the farmers, more 


“Where’s your horse? 

astonished than ever. 

“Didn’t know you were supposed to have one 




said 
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Stormalong. 

By the time it 

enough land for 

“What’s next, me hearties?’’ he asked. “For I’ve got the 

kinks out of my muscles and I’m rarin’ to go. 

Plant the seed,’’ said the farmers. 

When the farmers got up the next morning, they 

found Stormalong stretched out under a tree. 

Glad you’re up,’’ he said. 

Nothing to it. What do I do now? 

“Just wait for the crops to start growing 
farmers, “unless you have some cows or chickens or pigs 


evening, Stormalong had plowed 

a hundred farms. 
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I’ve planted all the seed. 
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said the 
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to look after. 

I can’t look after cows or chickens or pigs 

too big for ’em. But I don’t like this 


said 
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Stormalong, “I m 
idea of waiting. I’ll get kinks in my muscles.’’ 

It was hard for Stormalong to sit around doing nothing. 


At night he could hear the wind blowing through the 

of the forest. The leaves went hiss, swish, like the 

. The branches creaked like the rigging 


trees 


sound of the sea 

of a ship. Stormalong dreamt that he was a sailor again. 

In the daytime Stormalong would climb tlie tallest 
tree in the forest. He would gaze out over the rolling 


rhe tree 


hills, which looked like the waves of the sea. 

the wind, and Stormalong imagined he 


was in 


swayed in 
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the crow’s nest of his ship, the Dolphin, keeping a sharp 
lookout for whales the while. 

Then one day a storm came up. The sky was as black 
as the bottom of a well. Lightning flashed, thunder 
roared, while the wind went howling through the forest 
like a madman. 

Hooray, a storm!” shouted Stormalong to the 
farmers. “Now I can get the kinks out of my muscles. 
Avast there, mateys! Storm ahead! All hands on deck! 

All of a sudden one of the farmers stuck his head out 
of the window of his cabin, and looked at Stormalong. 

What’s all the fuss?” he asked. 

Storm!” said Stormalong. “Pipe all hands on deck! 
What do farmers do in a storm, matey? 

Let ’er storm,” said the farmer. “Nothing else to do. 

Stormalong was so surprised he couldn’t say anything. 
He just stood there, the lightning flashing around his 
head, the rain dripping down his shoulders. 

IVe had enough of this,” he said at last. “I can’t 
sit around and do nothing when there’s a storm. I guess 
I just wasn’t cut out to be a farmer. 

He went to his cabin, threw his duffle-bag over his 
shoulder, then waved good-bye to the farmers. 

So long,” he said. “I’m going west to be a cowboy. 

Irwin Shapiro 

From How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick, 
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Scarlet Garters 


The word leprechaun means “the person with the little 
body.” In other words he was a sprite. Irish folk tales are full 

of these “wee folk.” The leprechaun is always a shoemaker, 

and you never meet one but he has a magic purse, or as 

as not a crock of gold. 


likely 


There was once a boy whose name was Pat Fitzpatrick. 
He was an Irish boy, who lived with his mother, a donkey 
and a pig in a little bit of a mud hut at the foot of a hill. 
There was a wooden fence round the hut, and a potato 
patch where the chickens scratched in the daytime, and 
nothing else—not even a wooden coop for the fowls. At 
night they all had to come into the hut. Pat Fitzpatrick 
and his mother slept on one side, and the chickens and 
the donkey and the pig on the other. They found it a 
very comfortable arrangement. 

Every night Pat’s mother used to kneel in front of the 
fire and blow the peat into a delicious sweet-smelling 
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glow. Then she would take two sacks of straw. Pat would 

put his head on 


one sack, and she would put her head 

the other—and they would both put their feet toward 
the fire and go to sleep. 


on 


Every morning when she awoke, the old mother would 


blow up the fire and make porridge. When it was ready 
she would shake Pat by the shoulder, crying 
ye lazy loon! You’ll 


Get up, 

never catch a leprechaun with your 

eyes shut. Remember the crock of gold!” As soon as she 

said that, Pat jumped up, swallowed his porridge and 

ran out of the hut to look for the leprechaun and the 
crock of gold. 


He knew what a leprechaun was, but you don’t, do 

you? A leprechaun was a fairy shoemaker—a little tiny 
cobbler no bigger than the palm of your hand. There 
were lots of leprechauns, and they all made shoes for the 
fairies. They lived under the ground among the roots of 
the trees and the rabbit holes, and they were very rich. 
They had a crock full of gold. You may be sure that in 
every different part of the country where the leprechauns 
lived, there was always a crock of gold, hidden under a 
thornbush or deep in the ground, where you couldn’t 


see 


It. 


Pat Fitzpatrick and his mother knew that there 
big family of leprechauns somewhere near their hut, 
because they used to hear the tap-tap-tap of tiny hammers 
and the thin squeaky sound of needles and thread being 
pulled in and out of leather. But they never set their 
eyes on the leprechauns themselves. Mrs. Fitzpatrick 


was a 
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used to wag her finger at Pat every morning and say, “If 

ever you get a glimpse of a leprechaun, don’t take your 
eyes off it, or it will disappear, the rascal!’’ Pat used to 
say, “I’ll remember, mother,’’ and he would go off and 
spend the day hunting and hunting for the crock of gold. 

One day Pat was returning in the evening, feeling 
very cross and tired after his search. He heard, quite 
close to his foot, the tap-tap-tap of a tiny hammer and 
the squeaky sound of thread being drawn through 

leather. He looked down, and there was a leprechaun 
making a fairy shoe. It was so busy that it didn’t see Pat, 
and it went on stitching away and humming a little tune. 
Pat very nearly ran home to tell his mother, but he 
suddenly remembered that if you take your eyes off a 
leprechaun it disappears; so he stayed where he was and 
stared. The leprechaun was such a funny little fellow- 
all hairy and quite old and wrinkled. It was wearing a 
little red cap with a tassel, and a leather apron, and the 
most perfect little pair of hobnailed shoes that you have 
ever seen in your life. It sat there quite seriously, 
tap-tap-tapping and stitch-stitch-stitching, so intent on 

its work that it never saw Pat. 

Pat very carefully stretched out his hand and grab! he 
seized the leprechaun, apron and hammer, shoe and all. 
You should have heard it squeal! 

“Aha, ye little struggling crosspatch! I’ve got ye,’’ said 
Pat. “Now you tell me—’’ (he gave the leprechaun a 
shake), “you tell me where’s that crock of gold.’’ 

The poor little leprechaun grew quite pale. It began 
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to shiver and shake, 
what g-gold? 

Now, now, now,” said Pat, “you know quite well 
what I mean. Where’s that crock of gold? 

E-e-e!” screeched the leprechaun, giving a sudden 
jump. Look behind you, Pat. The cow’s in the corn. 

Pat gave a yell and very nearly looked behind him, but 
remembered just in time. If you take your eyes off a 
leprechaun it disappears. 

Ah, ye little rascal,” said he, “don’t you be up to your 
tricks with me! Stop scratching, will ye! I’m not going to 
let you go, and I’m not going to take my eyes off you till 
you show me the crock of gold. 

Don’t know where it is!” growled the leprechaun. It 
was so frightened that all its hair stood on end and 

pricked Pat like anything, but he wouldn’t let go and he 
wouldn’t take his eyes off the leprechaun. 

Now then,” said he, giving it a shake till its teeth 
rattled, “out with it. Where’s that crock of gold? 

Hidden!” screamed the leprechaun, “and you shan’t 
have it, so there! E-e-e! Look out, Pat, your house is 
burning! 

Bad luck to you, you ill-mannered little villain 
said Pat. “I’ll not take my eyes off you, whatever you say. 

Now then, where’s that crock of gold? 

The poor leprechaun wriggled in Pat’s hand, and two 
large tears rolled down its hairy cheeks. “I wish you 
wouldn’t hold so tight,” it whimpered, “you’re squashing 

me to a jelly. Let go! 


What’s that? 


it said. “G-g-gold 
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Not I,” said Pat, “I’ll not let you go, young fellow 

till you show me where the crock of gold is hidden. 

Oh, all right! Have it your own way,” said the 
leprechaun grumpily. “I’ll show you. And then I hope 
you’ll enjoy it when you get it. Come on!” It wriggled 
in Pat’s hand and pointed to the hill. 

Over the hill?” asked Pat. 

Yes, ” said the leprechaun, “over the hill and then 
through the bog—then turn to your right through the 
wood and to your lelt across the brook, and to your 
right over 

Ah! Would you?” said Pat. 
much nearer than that. You 
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give those instructions 
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properly or I 11 scjueeze the life out ol you. Do you hear?” 
And he shook the poor little leprechaun till it grew red 

in the lace and gasped for breath. “Huh! huh! huh!” it 
panted. Put me down, Pat, and I’ll show you, I promise.” 

Pat held on to the leprechaun with one hand and took 
off his braces with the other. Then he tied the leprechaun 

round the middle and held the end of the braces and let 
the little cobbler walk. Did I say walk? Well, it was more 
like a gallop. That leprechaun ran like a hare, with Pat, 
hanging on to the braces, following—bumpety-bump 
the stones, slip-slither in the wet moss, slush-slush-slush 


over 


through the bogs, stumble, scratch, bang, bump! You 

should have seen Pat hanging on to those braces like grim 

death, and the leprechaun simply scuttling through the 

worst places. It was terrible for Pat, because he 

dared take his eyes off the leprechaun. He just followed 
helter-skelter 


never 


till—bump!—the leprechaun suddenly 
stopped short, and Pat found himself in front of a field of 


thistles. 


‘‘Now will you let me go? ” asked the leprechaun. 
“Where’s that crock of gold?” asked Pat. 

‘‘There!” screamed the leprechaun, and Pat was so 
excited that he nearly took his eyes off the little fellow, 
but he remembered just in time. 

“Now then, you little rascal, take me up to it or I’ll—” 

“All right, all right,” said the leprechaun, “there, 

under the ground under that thistle. And you’ll have to 
go back and get a spade or you’ll never be able to dig it 
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up. Aha!” And it began to dance up and down and 
chuckle with glee. ‘‘You’ll never remember the thistle, 
Pat. The whole field is full of them.” 

‘‘So that’s it, is it?” said Pat. 


I’ll remember easily 

enough, thank you!” and so saying he threw his scarlet 
woollen garter over the thistle. “And now I’ll go back and 
get the spade.” 

And what do you suppose he did? He just picked up 
the leprechaun, braces and all, and put it in his pocket. 
But when he put his hand to feel for it—it—it wasn’t 


there. He had taken his eye off it and it had vanished 
vanished with the braces, too! 


At first Pat was annoyed, but soon he said to himself, 
“Good riddance! Anyhow, I know where the crock of 

gold is.” 

He ran home as fast as his legs would carry him; didn’t 
even stop to tell his mother. He just seized a spade and 
raced back to the field of thistles—and then—and then he 


Ooo-hoo-hoo! Why 


sat down on the grass and howled 
did I take my eyes off him?—ooh-hoo!” What do you 


suppose had happened? On every single thistle there was 
a scarlet garter, and down under the ground Pat heard 
the tap-tap-tap of tiny hammers and the squeak of thread 
being drawn through leather. 

But he never again saw a leprechaun, and he never 
found the crock of gold. And, of course, after that 
everyone laughed at him because he had only one garter, 
and his trousers were tied up with string. 


Rhoda Power 
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When the pale moon hides and the wild wind wails 
And over the tree-top the nighthawk sails, 

The grey wolf sits on the world’s far rim, 

And howls: and it seems to comfort him. 




The wolf is a lonely soul, you see. 

No beast in the wood, nor bird in the tree 
But shuns his path; in the windy gloom 
They give him plenty, and plenty of room. 




So he sits with his long, lean face to the sky 
Watching the ragged clouds go by. 

There in the night, alone, apart. 

Singing the song of his lone, wild heart. 


Far away, on the world’s dark rim 
He howls; and it seems to comfort him. 
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Xassie Wins a Friend 


/♦ 


When the Yorkshire mine at luhich he worked was closed, 
Sa?n Carraclough was forced to sell his beautiful collie, 
Lassie, to the Duke of Rudling who had long wanted her. 
Lassie ivas shipped to the duke's estate in northern Scotland, 
but she missed Sam's son, Joe, so much that she began the 
four-hundred-mile journey back home. On the way she met 
a pottery pedlar, Roiulie Palmer. 

1. The Pedlar 

Rowlie Palmer finished shaving and cleaned off his 
old-fashioned straight razor. He was 

man with a red face that somehow seemed full of buttons. 
His eyes were like buttons, his weather-beaten lip 

like buttons, there were odd bumps and warts on his 
forehead and chin that were like buttons. 

Rowlie’s face and form were well known throughout 

a travelling potter. 
He lived in the horse-drawn wagon-caravan which carried 

his goods and travelled slowly along the roads. When 

he came to a village or town, he would take out a stout 

cudgel and begin to beat one of his largest pottery bowls 

—an enormous thing of brown and yellow glaze. The 

result would be a sound like the rich-toned chiming of 

a great bell. 

And Rowlie would lift up his voice and chant: 

comes Pedlar Palmer, the Potter. Bowls and pots, I 
got lots! Bring your penny or 
Bowls and pots!” 


little, cheery 


a 


s were 


the North of England, for he was 


Here 


ve 


you won t get any! 
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Once a year he covered his route. He travelled by 
day, at night pulling Bess over to the side of the road by 
a good camping place. It was a comfortable, happy life. 

This morning his cot was made, his breakfast finished, 
his dishes put away. Bess was harnessed, her oat-bag 
slung beneath the cart. Rowlie got to the seat. 

“Hi, up, Bess!” he cried. 

Once out on the road, Rowlie jumped down from the 
seat of his moving van and began walking alongside it. 
Bess had enough to pull without his extra weight. And 
he loved to walk, unless the weather was too bad. 


But the weather was good now. Rowlie went along, 

with the half-mist of morning still hanging to the ground, 
singing a sad song about a village lass. 

He had no other company but Bess, the horse, and 


Toots. And Toots— she was a one, as Rowlie would put 
it. She sat on the seat now 


tiny white dog, wliich 
might have been poodle, fox terrier, Pomeranian or 
Skye terrier, but was all of them. 

Toots was almost as well known as Rowlie. She could 


stand on her hind legs on an upturned bowl and balance 
another smaller bowl on her nose. She could jump on 












a ball of wood and roll it by walking along, still 
balancing. She could pick up pennies from the ground 
and bring them to Rowlie. She could jump through 
hoops. 

Whenever Rowlie reached a good village, he would 
put on a show with Toots—not for the pennies, but 
because he enjoyed the happiness of the children. 

This morning his mind was not on the words of the 
song. Instead, as always, his senses were alert to the 
world about him and his eyes flicked over a field, and his 
song halted. 

He walked over beside his moving cart and stood on 
the step beside the shafts. As he rode, he watched. It 
was a dog, coming steadily across the field, curving toward 
the road. 

Nearer the dog came, until, by a part of unfenced 
moorland, it slipped to the road, just as the cart passed. 
“Well, and what do you want?” Rowlie said out loud. 

The dog looked up and recrossed the ditch into the 
moorland. 

“Don’t like my company, eh?” Rowlie said. 

He got down from the step and began walking again. 
His eyes followed the dog, now going ahead and to his 
left, yet travelling almost parallel. But its passage was 
stopped by a stream. It began moving back to the road 
again, where it could cross on the bridge. 

Rowlie clambered into his cart, and when he came 
out he had in his hand a few small pieces of liver. Toots 
lifted her nose and wagged her short tail. 
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“It s not for thee, my lass 

He kept his eye on the dog. It would arrive at the 
bridge just as his wagon did. 

“Well, we’ll pretend not to notice thee this time 
said aloud. 

“Ah-gee-way, there Bess. No, not right into th’ ditch. 
Ah-gee-whoa a bit. That’s it!” 

Then he began to sing again. 

So singing, timing the speed of his horse, Rowlie 
arrived at the bridge as the dog drew near. He went 
on pretending not to notice it. 

The dog halted, as if to let him pass first. Rowlie 
did not turn his head. Instead he waved the pieces of 
liver in his hand so that the scent scattered in the air. 
Quietly he dropped one. Then he passed over the bridge. 
Half turning his head, he looked to see what the dog 
would do. 

Behind, by the bridge, Lassie walked slowly to the 
piece of meat. Her hunger drove the saliva glands to 
work and her mouth filled with wetness. She walked 
nearer. She bent her nose to touch the meat. 

But training of years was there, too. How carefully 
had Sam Carraclough taught her not to pick up strange 
food. He had done that by dropping small pieces of 
meat at various places—and in the meat was inserted 
cores of burning red pepper. As a pup Lassie had started 
to eat those bits and had soon discovered that they con¬ 
tained what seemed to be balls of living flame. Moreover, 


Rowlie said. 


he 
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her mouth burned, she had been scolded by the voice 
of her master. 

“It’s a cruel hard thing to do 
told his son Joe 

teach ’em—and I’d sooner have a pup taste hot pepper 

than have a raised dog dying o’ poisoned meat some 
madman has thrown to it.” 

And that lesson had stayed with Lassie. 

A dog must not eat stray bits of food! 

Yet the hunger in her was something that went back 

before training. Her nose trembled. She nuzzled the 

piece of liver. 7’hen suddenly she wheeled. She left the 
meat and crossed the bridge. 

Ahead of her Rowlie Palmer, by his wagon, nodded 

his head. 

“A good tyke and a well-brought-up 
“Good for thee, my tyke. But we’ll 

He walked on singing, but still waving liver in the 
air. And in that smell of desired food. Lassie 
travelled. Once over the bridge, she wanted to leave the 
road again and go through the fields. But she did 
want to leave the trail of this sweet-smelling food. She 
trotted along, crossed the ditch, and began travelling 

slightly to the rear. 

Rowlie Palmer sang merrily to Toots on the seat: 

There s a tyke that’s shy and canny. 

But I think she’s coming 

Aye, she may be fearfu’ canny, 

But we’ll overcome her fear. 


as 


Sam Carraclough had 

but it’s the only way I know that can 


one, ’ he said. 


see... 


now 


not 


near. 
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“How’s that for a rhyme, Toots? Eh, you’d like a 
companion. Well, we’ll see.’’ 


II. A Guest to Dinner 

So Rowlie Palmer travelled along his road. Sometimes, 
when he turned his head, he could see the collie in the 
fields behind him. Sometimes she was lost to view and 
gone for quite a length of time. 

But always she would be back again, drawn to the 
scent of meat, following it steadily. And each time she 
came back she would come a bit nearer the wagon and 
the man who seemed to pay not the slightest heed to her. 

So it went all through the morning, as they crossed 
flat, bleak lands. As the sun was high, Rowlie Palmer 
pulled off the road. He saw the dog halt behind him. 

“Time for a bite. Toots,’’ he said. 

Quickly he set up a small grill and built a fire. He 
boiled water and made tea. He warmed over a pot of 
stew. He cut up liver and put it down in a bowl for 
Toots. He ate. All the time he watched the collie, draw¬ 
ing nearer and nearer. With a great deal of show, he fed 
bits of food to his little dog. He saw the collie, now 
sitting only twenty feet away, following with its eyes 
every move that his hand made. Toots barked at her, 
shrilly, once or twice, but Rowlie quieted his pet 
promptly. 

When at last his meal was done, he rose. 

“Now,’’ he said “we know a trick or two, don’t we, 
Toots? And we’ll see whether you’ll eat or not.” 
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He took from his stock a flat bowl. He filled it with 

bits of liver. As if it were something he had done every 

day for years, he walked halfway to the collie and set the 
bowl down. 

“There’s your dinner,” he said. “Eat it up.” 

Lassie watched him go back to the grill. Then, as he 
seemed to be taking no notice of her, she rose from her 
sitting position. Slowly she walked to the bowl. 

A dog must not eat stray bits of food! But this 
different. It wasn’t stray. It was set out in a bowl. That 
was it. It was in a bowl. And when a bowl or plate 

set out by man, that meant a dog could eat without fear. 
There would be no living fire inside the food. 

Gently Lassie dropped her head. With her front 

teeth, she lifted a piece of meat. She snapped it upwards. 

Then in the joy of eating again, she tore into the food. 

She cleaned up the bowl. She licked the bowl itself. 
Then she sat, looking at the 

“Well, for an appetizer that was all right. Now where 

the real meal?” 

I 

Rowlie shook his head and spoke out loud. 


was 


was 


as if to say: 


man 
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“Ah, no. Ye’ll conic along wi’ me if ye want any more. 
Didn’t I say we knew a thing or two about tykes, Toots? 
Well, up we get and on our way!’’ 

He took off Bess’s nosebag. He tipped his grill and 
stamped out the fire carefully. Snugly he stowed every¬ 
thing away. All the time from the corner of fiis eye, he 
saw the collie, sitting, as if waiting to see whether the 
miracle of a fine dinner would happen all over again. 
And when at last he started and was on the road again, 
Rowlie Palmer grunted happily. For the collie was 

travelling with him; not in the field now, but close 
behind the van. It was not too close—but Rowlie didn’t 
mind that. That would come later he very well knew. 

Days later. Lassie was still with Rowlie Palmer. She 
trotted by the road, always a few feet behind the pottery 
van. 


She never liked the banging and shouting as they came 

into villages, but it was as if she put up with it, knowing 
it could not last long. She was content as long as Rowlie 

went south. Once, at a fork in the road, Rowlie turned 
his van cast. Some sense told him that part of his animal 
family was missing. He looked back. Lassie was sitting 
at the road junction. 

Every time he called to her, she came a few steps, then 
circled, went back and sat down. 

Finally Rowlie threw up his hands. He climbed to 
the scat of the van, turned Bess round and started south 
on the other fork. 
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“Eigh, I can just as well go round Godsey way as by 
Menlip,” he said affably. 

It was a good life, travelling along the lanes of the 
North country, far from the main highways where the 

trucks and lorries and motor-cars that Rowlie hated 

much went racing along. And Rowlie sang as the miles 
passed. 


so 


“Well, Your Majesty, shall us common folks do 
little vulgar business?” 

Rowlie addressed the words to Lassie behind the 

wagon. She walked along, giving no sign of having 
heard. 


a 


“I know. Your Majesty,” Rowlie said humbly. 

hurt your royal ears to hear 


It does 


me speak of such things as 
money, but us humbler folks has got to live, so if you 

don’t mind—if you don’t mind—me and Toots will earn 


a little money.” 

Delighted with his own make-believe, Rowlie lifted his 
cap to Lassie and bowed low. Then he turned to his 
wagon and took down the largest bowl and his cudgel. 
He banged lustily as he approached the first house. 


HI. Lassie Learns a Trick 
The bell-like din echoed in the village. Rowlie 

voice lifted: 


s 


Bowls and pots. I’ve got lots. 

Bring your penny or ye won’t get any! 

Bowls and pots!” 
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The women flocked to the doors, and Rowlie greeted 

them. He halted his wagon by the village centre, as the 
housewives fingered his wares and argued and joked 
about prices. 

They’re so strong ye can’t break ’em!” Rowlie 
chanted. 

“I broke the one I got fro’ ye last year,” a woman cried. 

‘‘Well, I have to have ’em break once in a while,” 
Rowlie said, his eyes gleaming. ‘‘If I made ’em absolutely 
unbreakable, ye’d never want any new ones and I’d do 
myself out of a job. 

He winked broadly, and the women screamed with 
laughter. 

‘‘Now,” Rowlie said, when the buying was done. ‘‘Who 
wants to see the tyke do a few tricks? 

The children yelled and clapped their hands. Rowlie 
got some things from the wagon. Toots scrambled nimbly 
from the seat. Rowlie clapped his hands. But nothing 
happened. The little dog sat waiting. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” Rowlie said. ‘‘Ye’re waiting for 
someone? Eigh, I see. Her Majesty hasn’t arrived for the 
command performance. Why, here she comes now. 

Carefully trained by Rowlie, Lassie strolled before the 
crowd and sat down. Rowlie gave her a little bit of liver 
as her reward. ‘‘Well, now Her Majesty’s here at last, 
we can begin, can’t we?” Rowlie pattered on. 

At the signal with his hand. Toots barked excitedly and 
began her routine. She jumped througli the hoops. She 
told how old she was by barking. She played ‘‘dead dog”. 
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She picked out the prettiest girl in the crowd—all by 
Rowlie’s hidden signals. Then she ended with her best 
trick, walking on the ball of wood while she carried in 
her mouth a tiny flag. 




i 




























“Doesn’t the collie do aught? ” a child cried. 

“Why, ye wouldn’t expect royalty to perform, would 
ye?’’ Rowlie answered. “But it does seem like she’s on 
a sit-down strike. 

Rowlie advanced to Lassie, carrying Toots in his arms. 
Would ye like to pick up the things after the star’s 
finished? 

Lassie still sat. 

Pick up those things!’’ Rowlie ordered in a 
thunderous tone. 

Lassie did not move, and the children screamed hap¬ 
pily. Rowlie scratched his head in mock dismay. Then 
his eyes brightened. He held up his fingers to the 
children. Then he turned to Lassie. 

“May it please Your Majesty, but as a favour to me, 
would you please pick up the things? 

This time he gave the signal with his hand—for the 
words had no bearing on the trick—and Lassie rose 
proudly. She pushed the wooden ball with her slim 
muzzle to the van. She picked up the hoops one by one 
and set them in a pile by the door. Rowlie bowed to 
her. Lassie curtsied, stretching her front legs forward 
stiflly as a dog does after it has been sleeping. 

Ye see,” Rowlie said to the children. “Always remem¬ 
ber to say please, and ye’ll get more in this world. Well. 
Off we go. Don’t forget Pedlar Palmer, the Potter. I’ll 
be back next year. Good-bye. 
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Eric Knight 

From Las^e Come Home. 
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Takern is (i pretty, large lake, and in olden times it must have 
been still larger. The people thought that it covered entirely 
too much of the fertile plain, and so they set to work to drain 
it, hoping to sow and reap on the lake bottom. But they did 
not succeed in draining off the entire lake, and therefore it still 
hides a large extent of land. The water, however, is shallow. 
The shores have become marshy and muddy, and, every here 
and there, little mud islets stick up above the water's surface. 


h 


1. Caesar 

There once lived at Takern a wild duck named Jarro. 
He was a young bird, for he had lived only one summer, 
one fall and one winter; and now this was his first 
spring. He had just returned from a visit to Africa, and 
had reached Takern so early that the ice was still on 

the lake. 

One evening when he and other young wild ducks 

were racing back and forth over the lake, a hunter fired 
some shots at them. Jarro was wounded in the breast. He 
thought that he would die; but he kept up in the air 
and continued flying as long as he could. 

He did not care which way he flew; his only wish was 
to get as far away as possible. At length his strength 
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failed him, and he could fly no farther. He had left the 
lake behind him, and when he could no longer use his 
wings, he fluttered down to the ground. He was near 
the entrance to one of the big farms which border the 
shores of Lake Takern. 


young farm hand was just then 


It happened that 

passing that way. He saw Jarro and came and lifted him 
up. Jarro, who wished for nothing but to die in peace, 
gathered all his strength and snapped fiercely at the 
farm hand, to make him let go. But he did not succeed 


in freeing himself. 

The farm hand carried him very gently into a cottage 
near by, and showed him to the mistress, a young woman 
with a pleasant face. She took Jarro in her hands, stroked 
him on the back, and wiped away the blood which 
trickled down through the neck feathers. She looked him 
over very carefully; and when she saw how pretty he was, 
with his dark green, shining head, his white neck-band, 
his brownish red back and his blue wings, she must have 
thought that it was a pity for him to die. She promptly 
put a basket in order and tucked the bird into it. 

All this while, Jarro struggled and fought to get loose; 
but when he understood that the people didn’t intend to 
kill him, he settled down in the basket with a sense of 
pleasure. The mistress carried the basket across the room 
to place it in the corner by the chimney; and before she 
put it down, Jarro was already fast asleep. 

In a little while the bird was awakened by some one 
who nudged him gently. He opened his eyes and was so 
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dreadfully frightened that he almost lost his senses. There 

stood the one who was 


more dangerous than either 
human beings or birds of prey. It was the long-haired 

dog—Caesar himself—who was nosing him in a most 
uncertain fashion. 


Jarro had not forgotten how scared he had been last 
summer when he was only a little yellow duckling, at the 
sight of this same Caesar. When he had seen the 
brown-and-white spotted dog wading among the reeds in 

the lake, he had believed that death itself was before him. 
That moment had been so dreadful that he had trembled 
ever since at the thought of meeting Caesar face to face. 

And now the fierce beast was standing right over him. 

“Who are you?” growled the dog. “How did you get into 

the house? Don’t you belong among the reeds down by 
the lake shore?” 














Jarro could scarcely muster the courage to answer. 

“Please, Caesar, don’t be angry with me because I 
came into the house,” he said. “It isn’t my fault. I have 
been wounded by a gunshot. It was your mistress herself 
who laid me in this basket.” 

“Oho! So it’s the folks themselves that are taking care 
of you, eh!” said Caesar. “Then I suppose that they 
intend to cure you. For my part, I think they had better 
eat you up, now they have you. Still, you needn’t look so 
scared. This is different from Lake Takern, you know.” 

Then Caesar laid himself down in front of the Hre. 
And Jarro, as soon as he had learned that there was 
nothing to fear, sank back into his basket and fell asleep 
anew. 


II. Making Friends 

The next time Jarro awoke, he saw that a dish with 
grain and water had been set before him. He was still 
in great pain, but he felt hungry, and began to eat. 
When the mistress saw that he ate, she came up and 
petted him. After that, Jarro fell asleep again. For 
several days he did nothing but eat and sleep. 

One morning Jarro felt so well that he stepped from 
the basket and wandered along the floor. He had not gone 
far, however, before he began to feel faint; then he 

keeled over and lay (piite still. Caesar saw him. He came 
with a bound, opened his big jaws and grabbed the 

helpless bird. 

Jarro believed, of course, that the dog was going to 
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bite him to death; but Caesar carried him back to the 
basket without harming him. The poor bird knew now 

that he had a friend whom he could trust; and the next 
time that he ventured to walk on the floor, he went over 
to the dog and sat down beside him. Thereafter Caesar 
and Jarro were true comrades; and every day the duck 
slept for some time between the dog’s paws. 

Jarro wondered now that he had ever been so much 
afraid of dogs and human beings. He thought that they 
were gentle and kind, and he loved them. He wished 
that he were well, so that he could fly down to the lake 
and tell all the wild ducks that their enemies would not 
hurt them. 

The only one in the cottage whom Jarro did not care 
to meet was Clawina, the house cat. She had never 
harmed him, but he couldn’t place any confidence in 
her. Then, too, she was always sneering at him because 
he loved human beings. 

“You think they are fond of you 
“Just wait till you’re fat enough. Then they’ll wring 
your neck. I know them, I do.’’ 

Jarro was terribly distressed when he heard this. He 
couldn’t imagine that his mistress would wish to wring 
his neck; nor could he believe any such thing of her 
son, the little boy who sat for hours beside his basket 
and babbled and chattered. He seemed to think that 
both of them had the same love for him that he had 
for them. 


said Clawina. 
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III. The Decoy 


In a few weeks Jarro was so well that he could fly 
all about the house. Then he was petted a good deal 
by the mistress, and the little boy ran out in the yard 
and gathered the first grass blades that had sprung up. 
When the mistress caressed him, Jarro thought that he 
would like to live with human beings all the rest of 

his life. 


Early one morning the mistress placed 


halter upon 

Jarro, so that he could not use his wings. Then she 

turned him over to the same farm hand who had found 


him in the yard. The farm hand put him under his arm 
and carried him down to the lake. 

The ice had all melted away; the water growths had 
begun to take root down in the deep water; and the 
green stems had already reached the surface. The wild 
ducks, the grebes, the curlews and many other water 
birds had returned to their favourite haunts. 


scow, laid Jarro on the 


The farm hand got into 

bottom of the boat beside Caesar, and began to pole 
himself out into the lake. Jarro felt pleased, and he 
said to Caesar that he was very grateful to the farm hand 
for bringing him out to this pleasant spot. But there 


was no need to keep him tied with the halter; he didn’t 

intend to fly away. 

To this, Caesar made no answer. He was close-moutlied 


that morning. 

The only thing that struck Jarro as at all strange 
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was that the farm hand had taken his gun with him. 
Certainly none of the good people in the cottage would 
wish to shoot birds. And, besides, Caesar had told him 

that this was the closed season and people didn’t hunt 

at this time of the year. “But, of course, this is nothing 
to me,” added the dog. 

The farm hand went over to a little mud islet where 
there was a thick growth of reeds. There he stepped 
from the boat and lay down behind a pile of leaves, while 
Jarro was left free to walk and swim around, with the 
halter over his wings, and tethered to the boat with a 
long string. 

Suddenly Jarro caught sight of some of his old friends 
with whom he had formerly jraced back and forth over 
the lake. They were a long way off, but he called to 
them as loudly as he could. They heard and came 
toward him. As they drew nearer, he began to tell them 
of his rescue and of the kindness of human beings. 
Then, to his great surprise, two shots sounded behind 
him. Three birds sank down in the reeds, lifeless, and 
Caesar bounded out and captured them. 

Jarro understood it all now. The human beings had 
been kind to him only that they might use him as a 
decoy duck. Three ducks had died on his account, and 
he was overwhelmed with shame. He thought that even 
Caesar looked at him with contempt; and when they 

came home to the cottage, he didn’t care to lie down 
and sleep beside the dog. 

The next morning he was again taken to the lake. 
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Several ducks saw him; but when they flew toward him, 
he called to them, “Away! away! Don’t come near! 
There’s a hunter hiding in the reeds. I’m only a decoy 

And to his great joy they did not come within 
shooting distance. 

That day the farm hand had to go home without 
firing off a single shot. Caesar looked less displeased 

than on the previous day; and when evening came, he 
took Jarro in his mouth, carried him to the chimney 
corner, and let him sleep between his forepaws. 

For several days Jarro was made to perform his 
distressful service, and he became known all over 
Takern. He was grievously unhappy. His heart sufTered 
at the thought that human beings had never really loved 

h i m. 


bird. 


IV. The Grebe’s Nest 

One morning as he was wading in shallow water at 
the end of his halter, he suddenly saw something 
swimming towards him. Thinking it was a duck or 




some other water bird, he shouted: “Have a care! Don’t 

come this way. I’m only a decoy duck.’’ 

Then he saw that it was no bird, but only an old 

grebe nest from the year before. There was nothing 

strange about this; for grebe nests are built in such a 

way that they float upon the water, and sometimes it 

happens that the wind drives them out into the lake. 

Still Jarro gazed at the nest; for it came straight toward 

him and looked as though some one was steering it over 
the water. 

Then, as it drew nearer, Jarro saw that a little brown 
somebody was standing in the nest and guiding it. It 

might be a human being, but if so, it was the tiniest 
man he had ever seen. The little fellow called to him 
gently, and said, “Don’t be afraid, Jarro. Be ready to 
fly. You shall soon be free.’’ 

The grebe nest drifted into the shallow water. Jarro 
stood immovable, afraid lest his rescuer should be 
discovered. 

The next moment a flock of wild geese came along, 
and Jarro shouted to them to keep away. In spite of 
his warning, however, they came so close that the farm 
hand was tempted to fire a couple of shots at them. 

Hardly were these shots fired before the little fellow 
in the grebe nest leaped forward and slipped Jarro’s 
halter from his back. “Now flyV’ he cried. “Fly before 
the man has time to load again.’’ 

The hunter had had his gaze fixed upon the geese, 
and he did not see Jarro’s rescuer. But Caesar saw. 
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Fly, Jarro!” he said. 


4 i 


You are certainly too good to 

be a decoy duck. But it will be very lonely in the 
cottage without you. 


i i 
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Jarro obeyed instantly. He spread his wings and, 
before the farm hand saw what had happened, was high 
in the air and out of danger. 


Selma Lagerloff 

From The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 
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Made Good 


I. “Silly Billy 
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Billy was the biggest fool pup I ever saw, always going 

at racing speed, generally into mischief; chewing up 
clothing; digging up garden stuff that he could not eat; 
getting kicked in the ribs by horses and tossed by cows. 
But he was still the same rollicking, good-natured pup, 
and given by common consent the name of “Silly Billy. 

It was maddening to find on the first cold morning 
that he had chewed up one’s leather glove; but it 
was worse to have that good-natured little idiot come 
wagging his tail, offering the remaining glove as much 
as to say that one glove was enougli for anyone. You 


> } 
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had to forgive him, and it did not matter much whether 
you did or not, for the children adored him. Their baby 
arms were around his neck as much of the time as he 
could spare from his duties, and, in a sense, those 
protecting arms were around him all the time. 

Every member of the family loved Silly Billy, but 
they wished that he might soon develop at least a 

f 

glimmer of common dog sense, for he was already past 
the time when with most bull terriers puppyhood is 
ended. Although he was old enough to take a place 
among his master’s hunting dogs, he was not yet ready 
for this honour. 

His master. Bob Yancy, was a hunter, a professional. 
His special line was killing bears, mountain lions, 
lynxes, wolves, and other “varmints” for whose destruc¬ 
tion the state pays a bounty. He was ever ready to 
increase the returns by taking with him amateur hunters 
who paid him well for being present. 

Much of this hunting was done on what is commonly 
called the Chase. The morning rally, the far search for 
a trail, the warming hunt, the hot chase, and the finish 

with a more or less thrilling fight—that was ideal. But 
it was seldom fully realized. The mountains were too 

rough. The game either ran off altogether, or, by cross¬ 
ing some impassable barrier, got rid of the hunters, and 
then turned on the dogs to scatter them in flight. 

The dogs, however, were the interesting part of the 
chase. Three kinds were needed: perfect trailers, whose 

noses could follow with sureness the oldest, coldest 
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and intelligent 


trail; 


fighters. The fighters had, of course, to be brave, but 
intelligence was more important, for the dogs were 
expected to nip at the victim from behind and spring 
back from his counter blow rather than to close at final 


grips. 

Thus there were bloodhounds and greyhounds as well 
as a bulldog in the Yancy pack, together with a few 
half-breeds. Most of the pack had marked personality. 
There was Croaker, a small lady hound with a sensitive 
nose and a miserable little croak for a bay. You could 
not hear her fifty feet away; but fortunately Big Ben 
followed her everywhere, and he had a voice like the 
bell for which he was named. He always stuck close to 
Croaker, and translated her feeble whispers into tones 
that all the world within a mile or two could understand. 

Then there was old Thunder, a very old, very brave 
dog, with a fine nose. He was a combination of all 
good gifts and had been through many fights, but had 
escaped destruction, thanks to his shrewdness, riiough 
slow and feeble now, he was the acknowledged leader 
of the pack, respected by dogs and men. 
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I he bull dog is known for his courage rather than 
for his good judgment; hence the post of “bulldog to 
the pack’’ was often open. The last bulldog had been 
buried with the bones of the last grizzly. But Yancy 
had secured a new one 
product of 

famous breeder. When the new leader arrived, it was a 
great event to all the hunters. He was no disappoint¬ 
ment; broad of head and chest, massive in the upper 
arm, and hard in the flank—a perfect beast of the largest 
size. The hunters at Yancy’s knew at once that they had 
a fighting treasure in the Terrible Turk, who was even 

more surly and savage than most bulldogs. 

It was with some distrust that he was turned loose 
on the ranch, because he was so unpleasant in his 
manner. There was a lack of dogginess about him in 
the gentle sense, and never did one of his race display 
a greater haughtiness. He did not try to hide his sense 
of superiority, and the pack seemed to accept him at 
his own value. Clearly they were afraid of him. He was 
given the right of way—avoided, indeed—by his future 
comrades. Only Silly Billy went bounding in hilarious 
friendliness to meet the great one, and a moment later 
flew howling with pain to hide in the arms of his little 
mistress. 


a wonder. He was the perfect 
long line of fighting bulldogs, kept by a 


II. The Hunt 

In the next two weeks that passed about the ranch 
the Terrible Turk had quarrelled with nearly every 
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hound in the pack. There was only one that he had 
not actually injured, and that was old Thunder. Even 
they met once or twice when Thunder was gnawing a 
bone, but each time he stood his ground and showed 
his teeth. There was a certain dignity about Thunder 
that even a dog would feel, and in this case the Terrible 
Turk retired. 

In October word came that old Reelfoot, a famous 
cattle-killing grizzly, had reappeared in the Arrow-bell 
Cattle Range, and was up to his old tricks of destroying 

livestock. A big reward was offered for his destruction, 
several times as much as for an ordinary bear. 

Bob Yancy was ablaze with hunter’s fire when he 
heard the news. His only dread was that some rival 
might get ahead of him. It was a spirited procession 
that left the Yancy claim that morning, headed for the 
Arrow-bell Ranch, the pack straggling along or forging 
ahead till ordered back in line by the huntsman. 

Everything was in fine shape for the hunt, and we 
were well started when trouble tumbled in among us. 
With many a yap of glee, there, bounding, came that 
foolish bull terrier. Silly Billy. Like a June bug among 
honeybees, like a crazy schoolboy in a council room, he 
rollicked and yapped, eager to be first, to be last, to take 
liberties with Thunder, to chase the rabbits, ready for 
anything but what was wanted of him—to stay at home 
and mind his own business. 

Bob might yell, “Go home!’’ till he was hoarse. Silly 
Billy would only go off a little way and look hurt, then 
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make up his mind that the boss 

didn’t mean a word of it, and start in louder than 

No one wished him to come, but there was no way 

of stopping him; so Silly Billy came to have a place in 
the first bear-hunt of the season. 

That afternoon they arrived at the Arrow-bell Ranch, 
and the expert bear-man was shown the latest kill, a fine 
heifer barely touched. The grizzly would surely 
back for his next meal. Yes, an ordinary grizzly would, 

but Reelfoot was an extraordinary animal. Just because 
it was the bear fashion to come again soon, he might not 

return for a week. Yancy set a huge trap by this “kill”; 
but he also found the kill of a week gone by, five miles 

away, and by that set another trap. Then all retired to 
the ranch house. 

Who that knows the grizzly will be surprised to hear 
that that night brought the hunters nothing, and that 
the next was blank? But the third morning showed that 
the huge brute had come to his older kill. 

I shall not forget the thrills of that time. We passed 

the recent carcass near the ranch. It lay untouched and 

little changed. We rode on the five miles to the next. 
And before we were near, we felt there was something 
unusual in the air, for the dogs seemed excited. I could 
see nothing; but, while yet a hundred yards away. Bob 
was exclaiming, “A catch this time, sure enough.” 

Dogs and horses were all inspired. The Terrible Turk 
breasted his way to the front, and the rumbling in his 


was “only fooling” and 

ever. 


come 
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chest was as grand as an organ. Ahead, behind and all 
around him was Silly Billy, yapping and tumbling. 

There was the carcass still untouched. The place of 
the trap was vacant; log and all were gone; and all 
around were signs of an upset, many large tracks, so 
many that scarcely any were clear; but farther on we 
found the sign most sought, the thirteen-inch track of 
a monster grizzly; and the bunch on the right paw 

stamped it as Reelfoot’s trail. 

I had seen the joy blaze in Yancy’s eye before, but 
never as now. He glowed with the hunter’s heat, and 
let the dogs run free, and urged them on with whoops 
and yells of “Sic him, boys! Ho, boys! Sic him!” Not 

much urging was needed; the dogs were possessed of the 
spirit of the day. This way and that they circled, each 

for himself. 

Away we went, with the bawling pack as guides. 
The country was a wilderness of rocky gullies, dense 
thickets and down timber, where fire and storm had 


piled the mountain slope with dead forest. But we 
kept on, and before an hour the dinning of the pack 


announced the bear at bay. 




















Creeping from trunk to trunk we went forward. 
The thought flashed up, “Which of us will come back 
alive?” What a din those dogs were makingl Every one 
of them was in the chorus. They were yapping and 

baying, high and low, swaying this way and that; this 
meant that the bear was charging back and forth and 
still had some freedom. 

“Look out now! Don’t get too close!” said Yancy. 
“Log and all, he can cover fifty feet while you make 
ten, and I tell you he won’t bother about the dogs if 
he gets a chance at the men. He knows his game.” 


III. The Grizzly 


There were more thrills in the woods than the mere 

sounds accounted for. My hand trembled as I scrambled 

over the down timber. It was a moment of fierce 


excitement as I lifted the branches and got my first view. 
But it was 


disappointment. There was the pack, 

bounding, seething, yelling, and back of the brush was 
some brown fur; that was all. Suddenly the brushwood 
swayed and a shaggy mountain of flesh rushed forth, a 

tremendous grizzly (I never knew one could look so 
big), and charged his tormentors. They scattered like 
flies when one strikes at a swarm of them. But the log 
on the trap caught on a stump and held him, the dogs 

surged around, and now my view was clear. 

This is the moment of all in the hunt. This is the 


time when you size up your hounds. This is the fiery 
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furnace in which the metals all are tried. There was 
old Thunder baying, tempting the bear to charge, but 
ever with an eye to the safe retreat. There was Croaker 
doing her duty. There were the greyhounds, yapping 
and nipping at his rear. There in the background, 
wisely waiting, saving his power for the right time, was 
the Terrible Turk. And, here and there, bounding and 
yapping, was Silly Billy, dashing into the very jaws of 
death again and again, but saved by his restless activity, 
and proud of the bunch of bear’s wool in his teeth. 

Round and round they went, as Reelfoot made his 
short, furious charges, and Turk still kept in the 
background, baying hoarsely, biding his time for the 
favourable moment. And whichever side old Thunder 

took, there Turk went too. Yancy rejoiced at this, for 
it meant that the fighting dog had good judgment. 

The fighting and baying swung behind a little bush. 
I wanted to see it all and tried to get near, but Yancy 
shouted out, “Keep back!’’ He knew the habits of the 

bear and the danger of coming into range. But his 
shouting to me attracted the notice of the bear, and he 
charged straight for Bob. 

Many a time before had Yancy faced a bear. This 

time he had his gun, but, perched on a small and shaky 
rotten log, he had no chance to shoot. As he swung 
for a clearer view he raised his rifle with a jerk, but the 
rotten log crashed under him, and Bob fell sprawling 
among the tumbled logs. The grizzly now had him in 
his power, and we were struck with horror. We had no 
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power to stop that certain death; we dared not fire— 
the dogs and the man himself were right in line. The 
pack closed in. Their din was deafening; they sprang 
on the huge, haired flanks, they nipped the soggy heels, 
they hauled and held, and did their best, but they were 
as flies on a badger or as rats on a landslide. They held 
him not an instant. The small logs cracked as he 
rushed forward, and Bob would in a moment more be 


smashed with that huge paw, for now no human help 
was possible. 

Good old Thunder saw the only way. It meant sure 

death for him, but it was the only way. He ceased all 
halfway dashing at the flank or heel and leaped at the 
bear’s throat. One swift sweep of that great paw sent 
him reeling back, bruised and shaken. Still he rallied, 
rushed as though he knew it all must turn on him; when 
Turk, the mighty warrior, the hope and valour of the 


pack, who long had held back, sprang forward now and 
gripped with all his strength—on the bear? No! shame 
of shames! 


on poor old 

Thunder, wounded, battered, winded, downed, seeking 
to save his master! On him the bulldog fastened with 
a grip of hate. This was what he had waited for; this 
was the time of times that he took to give way to his 
jealous rage. He sprang from behind, dragged Thunder 
down, and held him gasping in the brushwood. 

The bear had freedom now to take revenge, for his 
only foe was gone. What could prevent him? But from 
the reeling, yapping pack there sprang a small white 


how shall I say the truth 
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dog, not for the monster’s heel, not for his flank, nor 
even for his massive shoulder, but for his face—the only 
place where a dog could count in such a sudden attack. 
He seized with an iron grip above the monster’s eye, 
and the huge head jerking back made that small dog go 
flapping like a rag; however, the dog hung on. 
bear reared up to claw, and we realized for the first time 
that the small white dog was Silly Billy, none else, 

hanging on with all his might and weight. 

Bob scrambled to his feet, escaped! The huge brute 
seized the small white body in his great paws, which 
looked like stumps of trees, just as a cat might seize a 
mouse. He wrenched him, quivering, and hurled him 
like a bundle far to one side, and wheeling for a moment 
paused to seek the greater foe, the man. The pack drew 
back. Four rifles rang, there was a long, deep snort, 
and Reelfoot’s huge bulk sank limp on the storm-tossed 
logs. Then Turk, the traitor Turk, with chesty gurgle 
as a war cry, closed bravely on the dead brute’s haunch 
and tore out the hair, while the pack sat lolling back, 
the battle done. 


The 
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Bob Yancy’s face was set. He had seen nearly all the 

fight, and we supplied the rest. Billy was wagging his 
tail, shaking and shivering with excitement. There 
were some red-stained slashes on his ribs. Bob greeted 
him affectionately, “You dandy. It’s the finish that 
shows up the stuff a bear-dog is made of, and I tell you 
there isn’t anything too good on Yancy’s ranch for you. 

Good old d^hunder has saved my life before, but this is 
a new one. I never thought you’d show up this way.’’ 

“And you,’’ he said to Turk, “I’ve just two words 
for you. Come here!’’ He took off his belt, put it 
through the collar of the Terrible Turk, and led him 
to one side. I turned my head away. A rifle cracked, 
and the big, strong bulldog was no more. He had been 
tried in the fire and found wanting—a bully, a coward, 

a thing not fit to live. 

In the victory procession heading homeward, on the 
front of Yancy’s saddle was Billy, the hero of the day, 
his white coat stained with red. His body was stiff and 
sore, but his spirits were not lessened. He probably did 
not fully understand the feelings he had aroused in 
others; but he did know that he was having a glorious 
time, and that at last the world was returning the love 
he had so bounteously given to it. Old Thunder was 
riding on a pack horse. It was weeks before he got over 
the mauling he had had from the bear and the bulldog, 
and he was soon afterward put into honourable retire¬ 
ment on account of his age. 
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Billy was all right again in a month. A half-year later 


he had shed his puppy ways, and his good dog sense came 
forth in strength. He had proved himself brave as a 
lion, full of energy, affectionate, true as steel. Within 
two years he was leader of the pack. They do not call 
him “Silly 
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but “Billy, the dog that made good. 
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I. Little Falcon Chooses a Pony 

No one followed the two figures as they walked through 
the grass. There was a businesslike directness in their 
movements which indicated that this was no ordinary 
journey. And of the two, the youth, stretching his legs 
to match his father’s long stride, was the more serious. 
Circling the pony herd until he came to a small knoll, the 
man halted. The boy came up beside him, and side by 
side they stood looking at the horses with sober earnest 
eyes. 
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Presently the man spoke. ‘ The time has come, my 
son, he said in the language of the Pinos, “for you to 
think of the place you will some day hold among our 
people. You have reached the years when your training 
for a chief’s responsibility should begin. There will be 
game to hunt for the mouths of those less able to hunt; 
there will be battles to fight to protect those not able to 
protect themselves. 

“I am listening,” the boy said. 

The man indicated the grazing ponies. “From this,” 
he said, “you shall have a horse to start you on your 
journey through life. Choose wisely, my son, so that the 
horse which carries you will be true and strong and brave. 
Choose a swift horse for a warrior’s life may depend on 
the speed and stamina of his pony. And remember this, 
my son; no horse is better than the treatment he receives. 

I shall never forget what you have said,” the boy 
answered. 

The horse which you choose will be yours, now and 
forever afterward,” War Cloud said presently. “Use all 
your knowledge and wisdom in deciding on this 
important matter. 

There was no need for Little Falcon to go closer to 
the animals. He knew them from years of close associa¬ 
tion. Finally, he turned to his father and smiled. 

Father, I will be forever grateful to you if I may have 
the black mare,” said the youth. “She is my choice. Her 
colt will be big and strong; he will have the speed of the 

deer and the endurance of the wolverine. He will have 
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the fearlessness of the grizzly and yet be as gentle as a 
lamb. He will be sure-footed as the mountain goat and 
wise as the grey wolf. When men see me on his back, 
they will then see the wisdom in my choice. 

II. The Search 

Up with the sun one morning. Little Falcon was out 
on the slopes. The horses were feeding in one large 
band. Little Falcon searched among them, but the black 
mare and her new painted colt were not there. He 
inspected the nearby nooks and thickets. Then he made 
his way back to the village, to see his father. 

“I am worried about the painted colt. It is no longer 
with the herd. The black mare is gone also. I have 
searched well. 

War Cloud considered this thoughtfully for a few 
seconds. 

Little Falcon shook his head. 

coming and going; trails are everywhere. It would be 

very difficult to find one, so I did not wait but came 
immediately.” 

War Cloud got to his feet. He slung the case which 
held his bow and arrows to his back. ‘‘Come,” he said, 
we will search for a trail. Horses do not have wings. 
War Cloud led the way to the grass slopes, his black 
eyes alert and active. Presently, he scjuatted above a thin 
line of disturbances in the soil. Coming closer. Little 
Falcon could see that this was fresher than the others. 
Big and small hoofs had made the signs, the small prints 
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Did you find a trail?” he asked presently. 

There has been much 
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on top of the large ones, showing that the colt had come 
behind. 


War Cloud studied the sign for several minutes with 

Return to the village, find 
to me.” 


narrowed eyes, then he said 

Walking Bear and bring him 

The hunter was busy adding a new eagle feather to 
his war bonnet, but he left the work without a word when 


i i 


informed that his chief desired to see him. 


What do your eyes see in this sign?” War Cloud asked. 
Squatting beside his chief, the hunter made a careful, 

he said 

The man led the 
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deliberate study. 

presently; “a mare, a colt and a man. 
mare, the colt followed behind.” 


Three passed this way 


y y 


What are you able to tell about the man?” asked War 
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Cloud. 


There were moccasins on his feet,” the hunter said; 
but he is a paleface, one of those who hunt the quiet 

His toes turn out 
and he carried a long rifle. See, at this place the end of 
it dragged on the ground.” 
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streams for the skins of the beaver. 








War Cloud turned to Little Falcon. 


Does my son see 


anything different?” 

The boy shook his head soberly. 


Walking Bear s eyes 
are keen. What he says is the truth. But why did the 
paleface lead the mare?” 

War Cloud permitted the hunter to answer this. 
‘‘There was no room for him on her back, after he had 


placed his furs there,” Walking Bear said. 

Little Falcon straightened and looked over the tops 
of the bushes with dark and brooding eyes. ‘‘The trail 
will be easy to follow,” he said. ‘‘I will go immediately.” 

Walking Bear straightened his gnarled but powerful 
frame. ‘‘Far to the cold winds lies the meeting place of 
the fur hunters,” he said. ‘‘It is at this season of the year 
that they gather, the fur hunters—palefaces and Indians 
alike. They bring their skins and pelts to barter for the 
beads and knives. That is where the paleface who took 
the black mare will be. I’ve been to the meeting place 
and will show you the way.” 


III. The Black Mare Is Found 

They rode throughout the night. The old hunter led 
the way with never a hesitation. They rode without talk¬ 
ing, the only sound of their progress was the soft thud 
of their horses’ feet. The stars faded swiftly, and the far 

horizon turned pink. Then dawn came with its rush 

of yellow misty light. Before the three Pinos stretched 

a wide valley. 
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“It is there,” said Walking Bear, pointing a long arm 
into the mist. 

As they rode downward from the pass the mist gradu¬ 
ally cleared away, and revealed a country wide and green 
and bright in the sunshine. They reached the bottom 
of the slope, and the country before them levelled into a 
wide expanse on the far edge of which could be seen a 
thin low line of trees that marked a water-course. Walk¬ 
ing Bear pulled his horse to a stop. “It is there,” the 
hunter said, “that the fur traders gather.” 

The area under the trees and in the open space beyond 
fairly teemed with life. But no one seemed to have time 
to pay attention to newcomers. 

Near the centre of the clearing a rude hut had been 
constructed and before this stood a big white man. He 
had a broad smile on his face and was talking to two 
Indians who stood before him with furs. 

“That is the paleface trader who brings the goods from 
the land from which comes the sun,” Walking Bear told 
his two companions in a low tone. 

Around the outer edge of the area the Indians were 
camped, each group or tribe having erected its tepees in 
a little clump separate from the others. Among these 
moved the buckskin-clad forms of the braves and squaws, 
and brown naked children dashed about in play. 
Tethered among the tepees and under the nearby trees 
were prized ponies whose owners would not trust them 
to the easy freedom of the general herd. 
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The three Pinos stood and looked. 


Even Walking 
Bear’s eyes were wide at the strangeness of this wild 
gathering. 


They started in the direction of the trader’s hut, War 
Cloud and Walking Bear moving side-by-side, Little 
Falcon trailing behind them. The three dark buckskin- 
clad figures looked not at all unusual in the motley 
gathering. The youth glanced here and there and 
presently he caught sight of a raised black head that 
caused him to halt in his tracks. Without calling to War 
Cloud and Walking Bear, Little Falcon turned toward 
the spot. That head hfad looked very familiar. He had 
not progressed far, until he knew for certain he had found 
the black mare. She was tied to a tree. 
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Little Falcon hesitated a long second, watching the 
mare and the man, and then he went close and put his 
hand on the rope. The mare nickered her pleasure at 
seeing him. The man raised his bushy head and looked 
down at the boy. For a long minute their glances locked. 

Wal, bless me, little redskin,” the man said presently 
with rough humour. ‘‘Ye hadn’t ought to slip up on a 
man like that. 

Little Falcon couldn’t understand what the trapper had 
said, but his manner was not hostile. Little Falcon 
glanced around. ‘‘Where is the painted one?” he asked 
in the Pinos tongue. 

“Eh?” the trapper said. He spread one palm to the 
ground at a height that was approximately that of the 
colt’s back. Then the smile went off his face abruptly. 
“Say,” he cried, “air ye from the Red Desert country? 
How’d you know about that colt?” 

Little Falcon shook his head to signify that he did 
not understand, but he held tight to the mare’s rope and 
continued to glance about expectantly. 

“Wal, now,” the man said, “I’m plumb down-right 
sorry sonny. Old Amos DeBault didn’t aim to steal no 
hoss from a kid, but you’ve got no idea how that weight 
o’ pelts was gallin’ into my back. Old Amos just figgered 
to borrow this mare for a while. I reckoned when I 
turned her loose she’d make her way back an’ there’d be 
no loss. An’ ... an’ ... an’ I didn’t figger much about 
the colt. Wait right here. I’ll be back in a minute.” 
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Amos DeBault picked his way through the litter and 
Little Falcon saw him approach the trader’s shack. He 
spoke to the trader briefly, and the clean-shaven man went 
into the shack and came back with some article which 
he handed to the trapper. The trader then said some- 
think to two Indians who were standing near by. Little 
Falcon saw that these Indians were his father and Walk¬ 
ing Bear. For a minute the trapper engaged in conver¬ 
sation with War Cloud and Walking Bear, and then the 
three of them came across to where the youth stood with 
the black mare. 

The trapper held up the articles that he had got from 
the trader for Little Falcon to see. One was a hunting 
knife such as Little Falcon did not know even existed; 
and the other article was a small tin box that contained 
flint and steel. 

“He says these are for you,” Walking Bear translated 
for the boy. “He says he is sorry about the colt, and that 
he is giving you this fine knife and this fire-making thing 
because he is sorry.” 

Little Falcon hardly looked at the marvellous gifts. 
“Tell the paleface,” he instructed Walking Bear, “that I 
have come for the painted colt. I want nothing else.” 

Walking Bear summed it up briefly. “The painted 
colt is dead,” he said in the Pinos tongue. 

Fora long minute. Little Falcon was stunned to silence. 
“Why is the painted colt dead?” he asked Walking Bear 
at last. 

The old hunter put the (juestion to the trapper. 
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■‘He played out, back there on the side of the moun¬ 
tain,” Amos DeBault related, his blue eyes fixed on the 
ground shamefully. “If I’d knowed how much store ye 
set by him, I wouldn’t ’a left him.” 

Walking Bear translated this for Little Falcon. Anger 
mounted in the youth’s face while he listened. He cried, 
“Then the paleface does not know whether Shadow is 
dead or not?” 

Walking Bear shrugged his shoulders. “The painted 
colt has been alone since the sun was there,” he said, 
pointing to the eastern horizon to signify early morning. 
“His strength was gone.” 


IV. The Happy Discovery 

Little Falcon’s eyes flickered. He was looking at the 
restless mare. Suddenly he said, “Tell the paleface that 
I am taking my horse.” He jerked the rope free and, 
before any of them could move to stop him, flung himself 
on the black’s back and gave her her head. She left 
the place at a gallop. Horse and rider vanished into the 
fringe of trees. 

With long rhythmic strides the black mare lay a swift 
course across the plain, a course as straight as you could 

draw a string. Little Falcon had the fingers of one hand 

twined tightly in her mane, determined that he should 

not lose her now. 

Time went on and the boy’s hopes were draining away 
when the mare turned abruptly into a small meadow high 
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on the side of the mountain. They had passed others 

like this and 


more lay on beyond, but without hesitation 

she selected this green spot. She went into the meadow 

a few steps, then put her head down. Little Falcon 

it then, a small black-and-white form lying inert in the 
tall grass. 


saw 


Throwing himself from the mare’s back. Little Falcon 
dropped to his knees beside the colt. The little creature’s 

eyes were closed, its head was flat to the earth and there 

was not the slightest movement about it. Gently Little 

Falcon laid his hand on it. Hope leaped in him as he 

felt the body warmth; hope leaped again at the faint 
throb of a heart. 


Quickly the boy peeled the hunting shirt from his back 
and wrapped it about the colt. Little Falcon had Shadow 

in his arms. Now its eyelids fluttered and its dark 
looked at him. 


eyes 

The mare nuzzled her foal in mute dis¬ 


tress, and Little Falcon knew that the poor little creature 

was far gone. 


On the upper side of the meadow there was a grove of 

dark thick firs. Making a kind of cradle out of his shirt, 

the youth lifted the colt in his arms and made his 
to this grove. 


way 

The mare followed him closely. Under 
the protecting boughs, Little Falcon made a comfortable 


place for Shadow on the dry carpet of needles. He 
fully tucked his shirt about the little creature, then left 

it to gather wood and build a fire. 

The young Pinos did not cat 

through the long hours when the stars were briglit above 


care 


sleep that night. All 


or 
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the fir spires he sat huddled by his small fire. His own 

copper-coloured back was bare so that the colt might 

have the warmth of his hunting shirt. He moved Shadow 

as close to the fire as he dared, and three times during the 

night he caught the mare and offered the little creature 
warm milk. 

Little Falcon was cooking a grouse over his fire the 

next morning, when War Cloud and Walking Bear came 
riding into the meadow. They led the bay horse. 

“I am glad that you are here,” the youth said. 

There were a few seconds of silence, then War Cloud 

said, “Did the mare remember the way?” 

“The painted colt is under the firs,” Little Falcon 
answered. 

War Cloud and Walking Bear left their horses and 
went to the grove. They stood looking soberly at the 
colt. Presently War Cloud knelt and drew back the hunt¬ 
ing shirt. The colt did not move or lift its head. 

The two men came back to where the boy was stand¬ 
ing. “There are many colts,” War Cloud said; “there 
will be many more.” He paused, watching Little Falcon 
from under lowered lids. The youth was gazing into the 
valley haze beyond the tops of the firs at the lower edge of 
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the meadow. “The painted colt,” the chief went on, is 
near the Pass to Happy Hunting Grounds. And it is a 
long way to the Pinos village; the painted colt cannot 
travel. 

The boy drew a deep breath and let it come out slowly. 
I know that you are giving me good advice,” he said, 
but you don’t understand. Not only does the painted 
colt belong to me, but I belong to the painted colt. I 
cannot forsake this colt; if he dies then I must be with 
him. I know he is weak, but he is brave. I will make 
him strong again. 
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It was a long time before the colt grew round and fat 

and playful again. Little Falcon, the black mare and 
Shadow stayed in the camp in the grove of firs. When 
Little Falcon returned to the village, he rode the mare, 
and Shadow loped easily behind her with no sign of his 
recent weakness. 

A little group awaited the boy. War Cloud looked at 
the painted colt, which had stopped suspiciously some 
distance from the group. “Is it the painted colt that my 
son brings with him?” the Chief asked, doubt in his voice. 

“Yes, my father. 

War Cloud turned and searched until his proud eyes 
found Walking Bear. The old hunter nodded gravely. 

Prepare a feast,” War Cloud ordered. “Little Falcon 
has a story to tell. You have done well, my son. 

Glenn Balch 

From Indian Paint. 
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Handsome Heart 


I. Todd Has a Problem 

“Well, if your heart is so set on it, keep him,” Todd’s 
Great-Aunt Mattie Hale told him. “But what you 

want with such a bedraggled, half-starved, homely 

mongrel, I don’t know. And calling him Major! He 

looks more like a tramp.” 

Todd was watching the half-grown dog put a 
polish on the dish that had been heaped with food just 

short time before. The bushy tail, far too short for 
the big bony body, wagged happily. Todd had found 
him limping along the rocky shore, looking as though 
the world had been none too kind. But when Todd 
called to him he came up trustfully, willing to take 
another chance on human friendship. 

“He isn’t so handsome now,” Todd conceded, “but 
maybe he will look better when I get him scrubbed, and 

his foot heals, and he gets a little fatter. Anyway, he 

has a handsome heart. 

“That remains to be seen,” Mrs. Hale said, 
another thing, when your mother and father get back 
from their trip in March, what will you do with him? 
You know you can’t take a dog like that to live in a 
small apartment in the city. 

Todd’s face clouded. He hadn’t thought of that. Of 

he would be back for the summer vacation and 
the Christmas one. He always spent these holidays with 
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Great-Aunt Mattie in her big house overlooking the sea 
and the little town along the rocky strip of Atlantic 
coast. But there would be months in between vacations 
when someone would have to care for Major. 

II. Caught in the Storm 

One February morning Todd called at the post office 
with Major and found a letter from his parents, saying 
they would be home in three weeks and would come 
down to Wharton immediately. 

Todd’s first reaction was a whoop of unrestrained joy. 
He hadn’t seen Mother and Dad for five months. 

Then his eyes fell on Major, who had raced on ahead 

but at Todd’s sudden outburst had stopped and looked 
back inquiringly. 

A high wind was blowing; the sky was overcast; he 
could hear the breakers booming against the rocks. A 
bell was ringing off the darkening shore. Anyone could 
see that a storm was brewing. Just the time when 
along the beach was the most fun. Why didn’t Todd 

hurry along? 

But Todd’s heart felt suddenly too heavy for racing. 

By bedtime the storm had broken in all its fury of 
screaming wind and lashing rain. 

“May all seafaring folk be safe this night,’’ prayed 

Mrs. Hale, as she made sure the doors and windows were 
safely locked for the night. 

7’he wind, the roaring of the breakers, the call of the 
foghorn and the ring of the warning bell seemed to mix 
themselves in with Todd’s uneasy dreams. Once he 
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thought he heard shouting, then voices talking down¬ 
stairs. And he was sure Major left his bed in the 
woodshed and came to whine at the front door. That 
was strange. He never had been allowed in the house. 

When Todd came downstairs next morning the wind 

was still high. He could hear the boom of the angry sea. 

His breakfast was on the back of the stove, his aunt gone. 

He ate hurriedly and then fed Major. This was Saturday; 

so he did not have to go to school. He put on his rubber 

boots and raincoat and then, whistling for Major, he 

dashed through the yard toward the path that led to 
the beach. 

Then he stopped short with a cry of surprise. 

Out there in the sea, not far from the shore, grounded 
on the rocks, was a freight boat being pounded to death 
by the waves, listing heavily on the seaward side. People 
were clinging to the rail, washed by the waves, torn at 
by the gale. A crowd had gathered on the shore. 
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A dozen men had just succeeded in launching a boat. 
It seemed almost immediately that men and boat were 
spun into the air like toys and flung back to the shore. 

Todd raced toward the scene in great excitement, 
Major close at his heels. 


III. Man against the Sea 


What he learned was that the ship had gone on the 

rocks before dawn. The coast guard, with the help of 
the townsmen, were trying to get a line between the 
boat and the shore. Over at the wharf a temporary 

kitchen and first-aid room had been set up, and hot 
coffee and sandwiches were being served there to the 
rescuers. 

“They have smashed two boats already,” an old man 
told Todd. “No use trying it again. If Captain Setter 
can’t get a boat out there, it can’t be done. And that 

ship can’t last much longer.” 

“They’re going to try another rope. That’s five. But 
it is no use. A man can’t get out far enough to get it.” 

“There she comes!” a dozen voices shouted. 


Todd saw a dark streak leap out from the hands of 
a man standing on the slanting deck of the stricken 
ship and stretch out over the foaming breakers. A dozen 
men rushed headlong into the sea. 


A great wave lifted them, carried them seaward. P’or 
a long breath the dark rope seemed to lie on the waves, 
waiting. Hands reached for it. 

“ J'hey’ve got it! They’ve got it! 


went up the shout. 
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Then a groan followed. The rope was lost. 

The men came back. Todd saw Captain Setter come 
dripping out of the water and stand breathing heavily, 
his proud, powerful shoulders drooping. 

“We’ve got to get that rope,’’ the coast guard com¬ 
mander was saying doggedly. “That ship can’t last much 
longer. Those men will be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks.’’ 

He felt a hand on his arm, turned, and looked down 


into Todd’s face, earnest and eager. 

“Hey, lad!’’ he said in his rough, kindly voice, 
is no place for you. Stay out of the way. You and your 

dog.’’ 


This 


“Yes, sir. Captain, but my dog can get hold of that 

rope and keep it, too, and bring it back.’’ 

“Hey! What’s that?’’ 

“I said my dog can bring that rope to shore if I tell 
him to,” Todd stood on his tiptoes to shout. 

The Captain looked down at the big dog beside 
him; then turned his eyes again to the ocean. 

“Lad,” he shouted, “I’ve seen your dog perform, and 
he’s good; but not in a sea like this. He’d turn tail as 
soon as one of those breakers hit him, and I wouldn’t 
blame him a bit. Run along now. We’ve got to signal 
for another rope as soon as I get my breath.” 


IV. Major to the Rescue 

Twice more they tried for the rope and failed. Todd 
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gathered his courage again. 

Major a chance.” 

‘‘All right!” Captain Setter barked shortly. ‘‘I’ll try 
anything.” 

In an instant the word went over the crowd that a 
dog was going for the rope. 

A wide semicircle had formed around Todd, crouch¬ 
ing beside Major. Major’s bushy tail 

frantically. Something exciting was about to happen. 

‘‘You’ve got to get it, Major,” Todd was telling him 
fiercely. ‘‘Bring it back to me, boy.” 

He pointed out toward the ship where a man stood 

whirling a rope over his head. 

‘‘Go get it, Major,” he shouted, springing to his feet 

and dashing toward the oncoming breaker just as the 
long, dark coil of rope came leaping toward them. 

For a moment his heart stood still. Major 
going. Then he saw that the great dog was getting his 
bearings, his eyes on the thing he was to bring back. 
Then he was out to meet the incoming breaker 
being carried out into the sea, making valiant efforts to 
reach the spot where the rope had fallen. 


Please, Captain. Give 


was waving 


was not 


was 

















When he had almost reached it the rope disappeared. 
So did Major. Todd’s heart stood still. Had he killed 
his dog? Had he asked too much of him? But it was to 
save the lives of those men waiting helpless and cold and 

wet out there. 

Then Major’s great body was tossed upward, the rope 
in his mouth. 

“He’s got it! He’s got it!’’ Todd screamed, and a 
hundred voices echoed it. 

“Bring it to me. Major! Bring it to me!” he shouted, 
heedless of the fact that his voice was lost in the storm. 

For a moment the crowd stilled its shouting. Major, 
the rope in his mouth, was being carried to sea. His 
struggle seemed to avail nothing. Finally they saw him 
get his head turned toward the shore, but the sea was 
tossing him up and down like a toy dog. Then he was 
down in a trough and a great sea rolled over him. But 
he came up again. Exerting every ounce of his great 
strength against the tugging sea, he was coming in. 
Over and over he whirled, buffeted and jerked by the 
waves. But Major was coming in with the rope. 

Captain Setter and his men stood waist deep in the 
water, waiting for the first moment when they would 
be able to fight their way to the struggling dog. 

At last a breaker lifted him high in the air and 
hurtled him shoreward, the rope trailing behind him. 

Captain Setter brought Major in his arms, the other 

carrying the rope he still held in his tightly locked 


men 


jaws. 
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Is—is he dead?” Todd asked chokingly. 

No, lad 

exhausted. 

Major tried to wag his tail at Todd’s touch, but it was 
too much effort. He let go of the rope. 

The tears were running down Todd’s cheeks as he 
bent over his dog. 

An hour later Major was stretched out before the 
crackling fire in the living room, sleeping soundly. 

The storm was abating. Captain Setter had sent a 
man to inquire after Major, and to tell them the men 
on the freighter had all been taken off safely. 

I heard the Captain wondering, ma’am,” the man 
said, “if the lad would sell the dog when he goes home. 

Sell Major?” Mrs. Hale answered, bristling, before 
Todd could open his mouth. “I never knew Captain 
Setter to say anything so foolish before. Certainly not. 
Major is going to be lots of company for me when Todd’s 
not here. 

A long while after the man had gone, Todd, looking 
at the great dog sleeping on his aunt’s best bearskin rug, 
said casually, “He isn’t such a handsome dog, is he. 

Aunt Mattie? 

Handsome?” his aunt scoffed. “Who cares how 
Major looks? It’s the handsome heart that counts, young 
man. Just you remember that. 

Todd was sure he would always remember it. 

Mark Phillips 
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The Wilderness Is Tamed 


The axe has cut the forest down, 

The labouring ox has smoothed all clear 
Apples now grow where pine trees stood 
And slow cows graze instead of deer. 


Where Indian fires once raised their smoke 
The chimneys of a farmhouse stand, 

And cocks crow barnyard challenges 
To dawns that once saw savage land. 


The axe, the plough, the binding wall. 

By these, the wilderness is tamed. 

By these the white man’s will is wrought 
The rivers bridged, the new towns named. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 













Radisson’s First Voyage 


I. Three Daring Young Hunters 


Early one morning in the spring of 1652 three young 

left the little stockade lort of Three Rivers, on 

the north bank of the St. Lawrence, for a day s hunting 


men 


in the marshes of Lake St. Peter. 

The hunters were very young. Only hunters rash 

with the courage of untried youth would have left the 

shelter of the fort walls. All the world knew that the 

Iroquois had been lying in ambush round the little 

settlement of Three Rivers day and night. Not a week 

passed but some settler working on 

Three Rivers was set upon and left dead in his fields 

by marauding Iroquois. 

These things were known to every inhabitant of 
Three Rivers. One of the young men was barely in his 

seventeenth year. This was 

from St. Malo, the town of the famous Cartier. 

to New France only the 


the outskirts of 


Pierre Esprit Radisson 


Young Radisson had come 

before, and therefore could not realize the dangers 


year 

of Indian warfare. Like boys the world over, the three 


along, boasting how they would fight if the Indians 
One skirted the forest, on the watch for Iroquois, 


went 


came 


the lookout for game. 


the others kept to the water 
About a mile from Three Rivers they encountered 


on 


herdsman who warned them to keep out from the foot 

multitude of 


Things that looked like 


of the hills. 
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heads had risen out of the earth back there, he said, 
pointing to the forests. That set the young hunters 
loading their pistols and priming muskets. One of the 
young men presently declared that he had had enough 
—he was going back. Young Radisson laughed to scorn 
the sudden change of mind. Thereupon the first hunter 
was joined by the second, and the two went off in high 
dudgeon. With a laugh, Pierre Radisson marched along 
alone, foreshadowing his after life 

pathfinder facing the dangers of the unknown with 
dauntless scorn, an immortal type of the world-hero. 


type of every 


II. Pierre Meets the Iroquois 

Radisson had wandered some nine miles from the 
fort, when he came to a stream too deep to ford and 
realized that he already had more game than he could 
possibly carry. Hiding in hollow trees what he could 
not bring back, he began trudging toward Three Rivers 
with a string of geese over his shoulders. Wading swollen 
brooks and scrambling over windfalls, he retraced his 
way without pause. He caught sight of the town chapel 
glimmering in the sunlight against the darkening horizon 
above the river. He was almost back where his comrades 
had left him; so he sat down to rest. The cowherd had 
driven his cattle back to Three Rivers. The river came 
lapping through the rushes. There was a clacking of 
wild-fowl flocking down to their marsh nests: perhaps 
a crane flopped through the reeds; but Radisson, who 
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had laughed the nervous fears of the others to scorn, 

suddenly gave a start at the lonely sounds of the night. 

Dodging from tree to tree, he peered up and down 
the river. Great flocks of ducks were swimming on the 
water. That reassured him, for the bird is more alert 
to alarm than man. The fort was almost within call. 
Radisson determined to have a shot at such easy quarry; 
but as he crept through the grass toward the game, he 
almost stumbled over what rooted him to the spot with 
horror. Just as they had fallen, naked and scalped, lay 
his comrades of the morning, dead among the rushes. 
As he bent, half a hundred heads rose from the grasses, 
peering which way he might go. They were behind, 
before, on all sides—his only hope was a dash for the 

cane-grown river 

wading, till darkness gave 
Slipping bullet and shot in his musket as he ran, and 
ramming down the paper, hoping against hope that he 
had not been seen, he dashed through the brushwood. 
A score of guns crashed from the forest. Before he 


where he might hide by diving and 

chance for a rush to the fort. 











realized the penalty that the Iroquois might exact for 

such an act, he had fired back; but they 

When he came giddily to his senses, he found himself 
being dragged back to the woods, where the Iroquois 
flaunted the fresh scalps of his dead friends. Half drawn, 
half driven, he was taken to the shore. Here, a flotilla 
of canoes lay concealed where he had been hunting 
wild-fowl but a few hours before. Fires were kindled, 
and the crotched sticks driven in the ground to boil the 
kettle for the evening meal. I he young Frenchman 
searched, stripped and tied around the waist with a 
rope; the Indians yelled and howled like so many wolves 
all the while till the alarm was given that the French 
and Algonquins were coming. In a trice, the fire was 
out and covered. Later seventy Irocpiois gathered round 
a second fire for the night. The one passion of the savage 

nature is bravery. Lying in ambush, they had heard 
this French youth laugh at his 

defiance of danger, they had seen him go hunting alone. 
After he had heard an alarm, he had daringly come out 
to shoot at the ducks. And then, boy as he was, when 
attacked he had instantly fired back at enemies 
enough to have intimidated a score of grown men. There 
is not the slightest doubt it was Radisson’s bravery that 
now saved him from the fate of his companions. 

III. Pierre—Mohawk Brave. 

His clothes were returned. While the evening meal 
was boiling, young warriors dressed and combed the 


upon him. 


were 


was 


comrades’ fears. In 


numerous 


10 


I'hey 


Frenchman’s hair after the manner of braves, 
daubed his cheeks with war-paint; and when they saw 
that their rancid meats turned him faint, they boiled 
meat in clean water and gave him meal browned on 
burning sand. He did not struggle to escape, so he was 
now untied. That night he slept between two warriors 
under a common blanket. “I slept a sound sleep; for 
they w'akened me upon the breaking of the day.” In 
the morning they embarked in thirty-seven canoes, two 
Indians in each boat, with Radisson tied to a cross-bar. 

By sunset they were among the islands at the mouth 
of the Richelieu, where muskrats scuttled through the 
rushes and wild-fowl clouded the air. The young 
prisoner was deathly sick from the rank food that he 
had eaten and heart-sick from the widening distance 
between himself and Three Rivers. Still, they treated 
him kindly, saying, ‘‘Be merry! Cheer up! ” The fourth 
day up the Richelieu, he was embarked without being 
fastened to the cross-bar, and he was given a paddle. 
The Irocpiois taught him how to give the light, deft 
feather strokes of the Indian canoe-men. On the river 


they met another band of warriors, and the prisoner 

compelled to show himself a prize of victory and 
to sing songs for his captors. At the next camping- 
ground, Radisson’s hair was shaved in front and deco¬ 
rated on top with the war-crest of a brave. 

Radisson saw that apparent compliance with the 
Mohawks might win him a chance to escape; so he was 
the first to arise in the morning, wakening the others 


was 
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and urging them that it was time to break camp. 
Radisson rose. They made no protest. He wandered 
casually down to the waterside. One can guess that the 
half-closed eyelids of his guards opened a trifle. Was 
the mouse trying to get away from the cat? To the 
Indians’ amusement, instead of trying to escape, Radisson 
picked up a spear and practised tossing it, till a Mohawk 
became so interested that he jumped up and taught the 
young Frenchman the proper throws. That night the 
Indians gave him the present of a hunting-knife. 

The return of the warriors to their villages was 
always celebrated as a triumph. The tribe marched 
out to meet them, singing, firing guns, shouting a 
welcome, dancing as the Israelites danced of old when 
victors returned from battle. Men, women and children 
lined up on each side, armed with clubs and whips to 
scourge the captives. Well for Radisson that he had 
won the warriors’ favour when the time came for him 
to run the gauntlet. Instead of being slowly led, with 
bound arms and shackled feet, he was stripped free and 
signalled to run so fast that his tormentors could not hit 
him. Shrieks of laughter from the women, shouts of 
applause from the men, always greeted the racer who 
reached the end of the line unscathed. A captive Huron 
woman, who had been adopted by the tribe, caught the 
white boy as he daslied free of a single blow clear 
through the lines of his tormentors. Leading him to 
her cabin, she fed and clothed him. Presently a band 
of braves marched up, demanded the surrender of 
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Radisson, and took him to the Council Lodge of the 
Iro([iiois for judgment. 

Old men sat solemnly round a central fire, smoking 
their calumets in silence. Radisson was ordered to sit 
down. A coal of fire was put in the bowl of the 
great Council Pipe and passed reverently around the 
assemblage. Then the old Huron woman entered, 
gesticulating and pleading for the youth’s life. The 
men smoked on silently with deep, guttural “Ho-hos” 
meaning “Yes, yes, we are pleased.’’ The woman was 
granted permission to adopt Radisson as a son. Radisson 
had won his end. Diplomacy and courage had saved his 
life. It now remained to await an opportunity for escape. 


1 
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IV. The Great Feast 

Radisson bent all his energies to become a great 

given firearms, and daily hunted with 
the family of his adoption. It so happened that the 
family had lost a son in the wars, whose name had 
signified the same as Radisson’s—that is 

the Pierre of Three Rivers became the Orimha of the 
Mohawks. The Iroquois husband of the woman who 
had befriended him gave such a feast to the Mohawk 
braves as befitted the prestige of a warrior who had slain 
nineteen enemies with his own hand. Three hundred 
young Mohawks sat down to moose nose and beaver tails 
and bears’ paws, served by slaves. To this banquet 
Radisson was led. Decked out in coloured blankets with 
decorated leggings, and a wealth of wampum strings 
hanging from wrists, neck, hair and waist, he could 
scarcely walk. Wampum means more to the Indian than 
money to the white man. Radisson’s friends had orna¬ 
mented him for the feast in order to win the respect 
of the Mohawks for the French boy. Striking his 
hatchet through a kettle of sagamite to signify thus 
would he break peace to all Radisson’s foes, the old 
Iroquois warrior made a speech to the assembled guests. 
The guests clapped their hands and shouted, “Chagon, 
Orimha! Be merry, Pierre!” The Frenchman had 
been formally adopted as a Mohawk. 


hunter. He was 


a stone , so 


Agnes C. Laut 

I'Voin Pathfinders of the West. 
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The Pine Tree Shillings 


Captain John Hull was the mint master of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and coined all the money that was made there. 

This was a new line of business; for in the earlier days 
of the colony the current coinage consisted of gold and 
silver money of England, Portugal and Spain. These 
coins being scarce, the people were often forced to barter 
their goods instead of selling them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps 
exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished for a barrel 
of molasses, he might purchase it with a pile of pine 
boards. Musket bullets were used instead of farthings. 

The Indians had a sort of money, called wampum, which 
was made of clamshells; and this strange sort of money § 
was likewise taken in payment of debts by the English 
settlers. Bank bills had never been heard of. There was ^ 
not money enough of any kind, in many parts of the 

country, to pay the salaries of the ministers; they some- ^ 

times had to take baskets of fish, bushels of corn, or 

cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. 






















As the people grew more numerous, and their trade 

one with another increased, the want of current money 
was still more keenly felt. To supply the demand, the 
General Court passed a law for establishing a coinage 
of shillings, sixpences and threepences. Captain John 
Hull was appointed to manufacture this money, and was 
to have about one shilling out of every twenty to pay 
him for the trouble of making them. 

Hereupon, all the old silver in the colony was handed 
over to Captain John Hull. The battered silver cans 
and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, and broken 
spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out coats, and silver 
hilts of swords that had figured at court—all such curious 
old articles were doubtless thrown into the melting pot 
together. But by far the greater part of the silver con¬ 
sisted of bullion from the mines of South America, which 

who were little better than 


the English buccaneers 
pirates—had taken from the Spaniards, and brought to 


Massachusetts. 


All this old and new silver being melted down and 
coined, the result was an immense amount of splendid 
shillings, sixpences and threepences. Each had the date, 

1652 , on the one side, and the figure of a pine tree on 

Hence they were called pine-tree shillings. 


the other. 

And for every twenty shillings that he coined. Captain 

John Hull put one into his own pocket. 

'Ehe magistrates soon began to suspect that the mint 

master would have the best of the bargain. I hey offered 


of money if he would give up that * 


him a large sum 
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twentieth shilling which he was continually dropping 
into his own pocket. But Captain Hull declared himself 
perfectly satished with the shilling. And well he might 
be; for so diligently did he labour that in a few years 
his pockets, his money bags and his strong box were 
overflowing with pine-tree shillings. 

When the mint master had grown very rich, a young 
man, Samuel Sewell by name, came a-courting his only 
daughter. His daughter—whose name I do not know, 
but \ve will call her Betsey—was a fine, hearty damsel, 
by no means so slender as some young ladies of our own 
days. On the contrary, having always fed heartily on 
pumpkin pies, doughnuts, Indian puddings and other 
Puritan dainties, she was as round and plump as a 
pudding herself. With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did 

Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was a young man 
of ffood character, industrious in his business, and a 

o 

member of the church, the mint master very readily 
gave his consent. 

“Yes, you may take her,” said he, in his rough way, 
“and you’ll find her a heavy burden enough!” 

On the wedding day, honest John Hull dressed himself 

plum-coloured coat, all the buttons of which were 
made of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of his waistcoat 
were sixpences; at the knees of his small-clothes were 
buttons with silver threepences. On the opposite side 
of the room, between her bridesmaids, sat Miss Betsey. 

She was blushing with all her might, and looked like a 
full-blown peony, or a great red apple. 


m a 
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liiere, too 


was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine 

purple coat and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much other 
finery as the Puritan laws and customs would allow him 


to put on. His hair was cropped close to his head, because 
Governor Endicott had forbidden any man to wear it 
below the ears. But he was a very personable young man. 

The mint master also was pleased with his new son- 
in-law, especially as he had courted Miss Betsey out of 
pure love, and had said nothing at all about her portion. 
So, when the marriage ceremony was over. Captain Hull 
whispered a word to two of his men-servants, who 
immediately went out, and soon returned, lugging in a 
large pair of scales. 

“Daughter Betsey,” said the mint master, “get into 
one side of these scales. 




^ Miss Betsey—or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her 

—did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any 
I question of the why and wherefore. But what her father 













could mean, unless to make her husband pay for her by 
the pound (in which case she would have been a dear 
bargain), she had not the least idea. 

“And now,” said honest John Hull to the servants, 
“bring that box hither.” 

The box to which the mint master pointed was a huge, 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest; it was big enough for 
four children to play at hide-and-seek in. The servants 
tugged with might and main, but could not lift it, and 
were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. Captain 
Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked the chest 
and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold! it was full to the 

brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint. 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had 
got possession of all the money in the Massachusetts 
treasury. But it was only the mint master’s honest share 
of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s command, 
heaped double handfuls of shillings into one side of the 
scales, while Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, 
went the shillings, as handful after handful was thrown 
in, till, plump and ponderous as she was, they fairly 
weighed the young lady from the floor. 

“There, son Sewell!” cried the honest mint master, 
“take these shillings for my daughter’s portion. Use 
her kindly, and thank Heaven for her. It is not every 
wife that’s worth her weight in silver!” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 

From Grandfather’s Chair. 
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Paul Kane: Artist Adventurer 


[A Radio Play^ 


Music {Theme). 


Announcer: 7’he adventure of Canadian Painting. 

Music {Theme up and fade out). 

Narrator {warm, intimate and friendly) : 

Hello, girls and boys! A great many of you have at 
some time looked at two pictures—either on postcards 
or a larger size. One is a picture of a river with Indians 
and canoes. It is called “White Mud Portage, Winnipeg 
River.” The other is of six Indian chiefs dressed in their 


best robes and feathers. Both pictures were painted by 
an artist called Paul Kane about one hundred years ago. 
This radio programme will tell you how he came to 
paint them, and many other pictures as well—and why. 

When Paul Kane was just about as old as you are, 
he went to school in Toronto — only it wasn’t called 
Toronto in those days. It was called Little York and 
it was quite a tiny place and so dreadfully muddy that 
it was nicknamed Muddy York. Now at his school there 
was a master called Mr. Drury who taught the boys and 
girls how to draw. He was very fond of Paul Kane, 
because he was so good at drawing, and tliey often talked 
together after school just as they are talking now . . . . 
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Drury {40) : I always enjoy walking by the side of the 

lake in the evening, Paul, 

Paul {13) : So do I, Mr. Drury. 

Drury: Why, Paul? 

Paul: Because that’s the time the Indians take out 

their canoes on the lake to spear the fish. Have you ever 
seen them do it, sir? They have lighted torches so that 
they can see the fish and they— 

Drury: Yes, I have often seen them, my boy. And a 
fine sight they make under the red light of their torches. 

Paul: Some people don’t like the Indians, but I do. 
I wish I could go out hunting and trapping and fishing 

with them. 

Drury: Perhaps some day you will. 

Paul: I hope so, sir. It would be grand to make 

pictures of them. 

Drury: Yes, it would. Why don’t you? 

Paul: Me, sir? 

Drury: Certainly. You know quite a lot about paint¬ 
ing already. 

Paul: But not enough to do that. 

Drury: Well, perhaps not, but you soon will. You 

know you draw very well indeed. 

Paul: Do you really think that, sir? 

Drury: I wish all my pupils were so good. 

Paul {dreamily) : I’d love to be able to paint really 


well. 


determined 


Drury: You will one day, Paul; you re 
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young fellow. I think you’ve already made up your 
mind to be a painter. Am I right? 

Paul: Yes, sir, I have. But it’s going to be pretty 

hard. You see, my dad’s so poor he can’t afford to help 

me much. Pretty soon I’ll have to leave school and take 
a job. 

Drury: I know, lad, I know. But remember this, 

nothing can stop a really determined man—and this is 
a land of opportunity. 

{Momentary silence) . 

Narrator: As Mr. Drury said, Paul Kane 
determined lad and he did all he said he would. Some 
years have passed and now we find a grown man, 

knocking on the door of Sir George Simpson, the head 
of the famous Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Sound {Knocking). 

Simpson {a kindly man, 50) : Come in. 

Sound {Door) . 

Paul {55): Good morning, Sir George. May I have 

a word with you? 

Simi’Son: Certainly. What can I do for you? 

Paul: I’m a painter. My name is Kane—Paul Kane. 
Simpson: Ah, yes. I had your letter saying you would 
call upon me. Do be seated. 

Paul: Thank you, sir. 

Simpson: And what do you wish me to do for you? 
Paul: In a short time the Hudson’s Bay Spring 
Brigade will be starting for the West, sir. 

Simpson: Yes. 


was a 
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Paul: May I have your permission to travel with it? 
Simpson: For what purpose, Mr. Kane? 

Paul: To paint the country and the Indians, sir. 
Simpson (surprised) : Well — that’s a rather unusual 
reason for wanting to travel with us. The usual reason 
is trade or exploration. Why do you want to paint the 

country and the Indians? 

Paul: Because I like the country and the Indians. 
Simpson: You like the Indians? 

Paul: Yes, sir. As a boy I saw many of them in 

Toronto. I grew to like them. 

Simpson: You come from Toronto then? 

Paul: I was brought up there, sir. I was born in 

Ireland and came to this country when I was about nine. 

Simpson: I see. So you want to paint Indians. 

Paul: Yes, sir. I want to paint them—their customs 

—their dress. 

Simpson: What for? 

Paul: So that we shall have a lasting record of them. 

Simpson: I see. Well, I don’t know what to say. How 

far do you want to go with the Spring Brigade? 

Paul: All the way. 

Simpson: What! 

Paul: Yes, sir, all the way, over the Rockies and down 
to the Pacific. 

Simpson: But my dear sir, you don’t know what 
you’re asking. Have you any idea of the dangers and 

hardships of such 
and back, mostly through country which even my 


journey? Six thousand miles there 
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hardened voyageurs find difficult enough to get througl 

You may be attacked by savage Indians—you may be 
starved 


1 . 


you may be frozen to death. Such things 
stantly happen to my men. 

Paul: I’ll risk all that. 


con 


Simrson: Take 


my advice, young man, and give up 
this idea of yours. It’s too dangerous. 

Paul: Thank 


you, sir, but if you’ll let me go with 
willing to take what comes. 


the Brigade I’m 

Simpson: H-m. You seem to be a determined 


person. 

sir, yes. I’m not altogether a greenhorn. 


Paul: In this 


sir. I’ve travelled a 


good bit of the world already, 

learning to paint. Been through the States and all the 
best Art Galleries of Europe. Maybe you’d like 

some of my work? 


to see 


Simpson: Well, if I’m going to let you come with 
perhaps I’d better! 

Paul: I brought a few sketches in 
Here they are, sir. 

' Simpson: Thank you. 


us 


my portfolio. . . . 
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Paul: I want to give whatever ability I have to 

painting the Indians and the scenery of our country. 
I want to make that my life’s work. 

Simpson {looking at sketch) : That’s good—old Chief 
Wah-pus, as large as life! And this is French River 
Rapids, eh? 

Paul; Yes, sir. 

Simpson: “Indian encampment on Lake Huron.” 
Very good! Very good indeed! It strikes me you’re 
the kind of young man who’ll get to the Pacific whether 
you travel with the Spring Brigade or not. 

Paul {with a laugh) : Well, sir. I’ve made up my 
mind to get there somehow. 

Simpson: Mr. Kane, I like your work and I think 

what you purpose doing is valuable both as a record 
and as a contribution to the art of your country. I’ll 
be glad to arrange your passage with the Brigade. 

Paul: Oh, thank you, sir. 

{Momentary silence.) 

Narrator: Thus Paul Kane won his first step — a 
passage to the Wild West with its endless chances of 

painting. But he almost lost his passage, for the steamer 
which was to take him to where the Spring Brigade 
started sailed by mistake without him. Undismayed, 
he hired a small boat and set out in pursuit during a 
sharp gale. With three young lads as crew, a loaf of 
bread for food, and a blanket for a sail, they sailed 
through pitch black night, risking their lives at every 
moment. They won through safely and reached the 
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Spring Brigade. Paul Kane’s great adventure was begun 
indeed. 

Sound {General hum and bustle of men starting on 
journey ). 

Jacques {French Canadian, 30) : Come now, come 
now, make haste there. It is time that we were off. 

Paul: So we’re really starting for the West, Jacques! 
Jacques: Yes, M’sieur Kane, we start now. That is 
if I ever get those lazy voyageurs to finish stowing the 
baggage. Ah, they fight better than they work! Come 
now, come now, bustle, or we shall be late. 

Paul: I’m in no hurry to start, Jacques—there are a 
hundred sketches I want to make. The canoes—your 

men—the Indians—the river—the— 

Jacques: I ask you never to mind all that now please, 

m’sieur. Get into your canoe; we are ready at last for 

the start. 


sigh of happiness) : Ready at last! 


Paul {with 

Jacques {calling): Voyageurs! Are you ready? 

Men {Shouts of assent ). 

Jacques: Then, paddle! 

Sound {Paddles in water ). 

Music {Voyageur song. Fade ). 

Narrator: Paul Kane had set out on his long journey 


across Canada and back again—a journey that was to take 
two and one-half years, during which he would make 
hundreds of drawings. These drawings, and the pictures 
he made from them, are beyond price as records of a 
manner of life which has vanished from our country. On 
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his way Paul had many adventures but we have time 

for only 
buffalo hunt on 


few of them. One day he went for a great 


the plains not far from where the great 


city of Winnipeg now stands. 


Sound {Horses stamping, whinnying, etc .). 

Hallett {hard and rather coarse, 40) : Now men, a 
word before we start hunting the buffalo. Most of you 

are old hands and know the game, but there are a few 

greenhorns. It’s to them I want to talk. When you ride 

among the buffalo over there remember they’re wild 
and they’re savage. 

Man {shouting): No more wild or savage than we are! 
Hunters {Laugh). 

Hallett: Maybe not, but you can’t trample a buffalo 
to death and he can trample you. And another thing, 
watch out that in the mix-up you don’t shoot each other. 

Paul: Does that often happen, Mr. Hallett? 

Hallett: It certainly does, Mr. Kane—in the excite¬ 
ment. {To men.) And when you shoot 

something belonging to you beside him to show that 
he’s your game. 

Paul: What’ll we drop? 

Hallett: Your hat or your shirt or anything you 

like. We don’t want any quarrels afterwards as to whose 
buffalo it is. 


buffalo, drop 


Paul: I see. 

Man {shouting impatiently) : Stop talking and let’s 
get on with the hunt. 

Paul: What exactly are the plans? 
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Hallett: Well, 

front of us? 

Paul: Of course. 

Hallett: We’ve only been able to get up so close 
because the wind is blowing from them to us. If it hadn’t 
been lor that they’d have been up and away long ago. 

Paul: Yes, I know that. 

Hallett: As soon as I give the word, let your horse 
have his head and ride straight for the herd. It’ll scatter. 

Xhen pick out the buffalo you fancy, ride it down and 
shoot it. Simple, isn’t it? 

Paul (someiohat doubtfully) : Sounds all right. 

Hallett: Keep an eye on some of the older hands, 

sir. and you’ll soon pick up the trick of it. I’ll stay by 
you. Are you ready, sir? 

Paul: Yes. 

Hallett {shouting) : Are you ready, boys? Go! 
Sound {Wild shouts. Galloping of horses ). 


you see the herd of buffalo just in 


/// 





























Paul: There’s a buffalo—there! Let me ride it down. 


Hallett: It’s yours, sir—go for it! 

Sound {^Kane’s and Hallett’s horses). 

Hallett: You’re alongside now, sir—shoot! 
Sound {Shot ). 

Paul: I’ve hit him. 

Halle it: And 


beauty. 


Sound {Horses stop). 
Paul: What 


picture he makes as he stands there 


defying us! I must sketch him. 

Halleti’: Don’t get off your horse 
buffalo drops, he’s still dangerous. 

Paul: Nonsense, he’s done for. I must make a drawing. 
Hallett: Look out, he’s going for you! 

Sound {General scuffle of buffalo and horse hoofs. 

Shot) . 

Paul {shakily) : That was a close shave, Hallett. You 

% 

were quite right; he was dangerous. 

Hallett: Well, he’s finished off now—and you can 
go on with your sketching. 

Sound {Momentary silence) . 

Narrator: Paul Kane did go on with his sketching, 
both then and always. But sometimes he ran into 
difficulties when he was sketching Indians. Many of 
them were suspicious and thought he was trying to harm 
them by taking their likenesses. 

Sound {Indian music in background). 

Big Snake: But why does the white man want to make 
this new medicine? 


wait till the 
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Paul: Chief Big Snake, let me 

pencil—this writing thing—I make ^ 
your chiefs. Then I colour it with my paints. Afterwards, 

when I have gone away and want to see what Big Snake 
and his chiefs look like, I look at my picture. 

Big Snake: I do not like your medicine; it is bad. 
Paul: Why is it bad? 

Big Snake: You make another Big Snake. You put 
him into your big book. You take him away. Maybe 
the second Big Snake get broken and die. Then first 
Big Snake—/7?^—also die. 

Paul: No such thing. 

Big Snake: Bad medicine. Big Snake say it very bad 
medicine. Make two Indian out of one Indian. Not 
good. Maybe you kill second Indian—then Big Snake 
killed too. 

Paul: What you say is all wrong, Chief Big Snake. 
When I make your picture I put it into my big book— 
my portfolio—and keep it safe from all harm. There no 
one can touch it. When Big Snake goes on the warpath 
none of his enemies can harm second Big Snake who 
will live forever. 

Big Snake: 1 hat is better medicine. 

Paul: When I go from here I will take the Indians 
I have made over the Great Water. I will show them to 
the Great White Queen who lives in her large stone 
tepee, rhen she will know what her Indian chiefs are 

like. 


explain. With my 
picture of you and 


Big Snake: That is good. 
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Paul: And she will say, “Surely these men are brave 

and a terror to my enemies. Look at them, how strong 
they are, how big and handsome. I am glad that I have 
warriors like Big Snake to fight for me.” 

Big SiNAKE {gratified) : Your medicine is good—very 
good. You shall make second Indians of me and my 
chiefs to show to the Great White Queen, our Mother. 

{Momentary silence.) 

Narrator: If you’ll look again at the picture of the 
six Indian chiefs you’ll see what Paul Kane painted. In 
the centre is Chief Big Snake—sometimes called Little 
Horn. Then there are White Buffalo, head chief of the 
Sarsees, Iron Collar and three other chiefs. The one 

at the back, with half of his face painted black, is in 
mourning for a friend who is dead. 

When Paul Kane had made many sketches all through 
the country even as far as Vancouver Island, he began 
his return journey. As he crossed the Rockies with two 
guides he suffered terribly from cold and hunger. 

But return he did. He also kept his word to Big 
Snake, and his paintings found their way even to the 
palace of the Great White Queen over the Great Water. 

Lairing: Your Majesty, here are the paintings. 

Victoria {39) : Ah, yes, Mr. Laiking, the work of 
Mr. Paul Kane. 





Laiking: a very remarkable Canadian painter, ma’am, 
who has travelled many thousands of miles and suffered 
great hardships to obtain sketches for his pictures. 

Vicioria; He paints most graphically. . . . That group 
of Indian chiefs, for example, is very well done. 

Laiking: I understand the Indians refused to let the 
painter draw them until he promised that your Majesty 
should sec the picture. 

Vicioria; And he has kept his promise. Evidently a 
gentleman of determined character. 

Laiking; Very determined, I believe, ma’am. He has 
published a book telling of his adventure in the Wild 
West. 


Victoria; Mr. Kane is an interesting and cultured 
person, one who has done much for the art of his splendid 
country. These pictures are an invaluable record of 
Indian life and scenery in pioneer Canada. I am very 
pleased to have seen them. 

{Momentary pause) . 

Narrator: Thus Paul Kane, the poor boy who had 

made himself a painter, completed his adventure in the 
Indian country—that measureless region of the West, 
the home of the buffalo, the land of lakes, rivers and 
forests, of immense plains and towering mountains. 
Perhaps some of you boys and girls who arc listening 
may become painters too, and, like Paul Kane, contribute 
something to the art of your country. 

Music (Theme up and fading out). 


Earle Grey 
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Bushel for Bushel 


I. McAlpine's Plan 

This is the story of Neil McAlpine of Fingal, the 
pioneer patriot, who saved the Talbot settlement when 
it was threatened by famine. It was my privilege to hear 
it told by Neil McAlpine’s grandson, my friend Dr. 
Hugh A. McCallum. It was told in a pioneer house 
such as Neil McAlpine knew, and I only wish that I 

could tell it today so that it would thrill you as it thrilled 
me. My version is only an echo of that splendid telling, 
but I am giving it because the hope of Canada, and pos¬ 
sibly humanity, lies in such men as Neil McAlpine. . . . 

Neil McAlpine was one of the early settlers in the 
neighbourhood of Fingal. Being a man of means he 
farmed somewhat extensively for those days, and when 
market prices did not suit him he was in a position to 
hold his products until another season. One year the 
frost killed all the wheat in the Talbot settlement. Neil 
McAlpine had three thousand bushels in his granaries. 
At first he exulted in the prospect of selling the wheat 
profitably, but one day when he was in St. Thomas he 
suddenly saw matters in a new light. Word was brought 
to him that the local miller wished to see him. When 
McAlpine went to the mill, the miller said; 

“You have some wheat, haven’t you?” 

“I have three thousand bushels.” 

The miller made him an offer which startled 

McAlpine. 
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“Why,” he exclaimed, “that is more than you can get 
lor it after it has been ground into flour. What are you 
going to do with the wheat?” 

“I am going to sell it for seed grain to the settlers.” 

It dawned on Neil McAlpine what that would mean; 
the cold sweat broke out on him. His grain might be 
used to extort blood-money from the struggling settlers 
who were threatened by the menace of famine. His 
mind was made up at once. He hurried home and 
developed his plan. I he next day was the Sabbath, and 
since he was an elder of the Kirk, he dressed and went 
to church early. Standing beside the gate, he whispered 
to each pioneer as he passed through: 

“You can get seed grain at my place — bushel for 
bushel. For each bushel you take at seed-time you will 
bring me back a bushel after harvest.” 

He made this offer to every member of the Presby¬ 
terian Church. When he went home after the service 
he remembered that he had made his offer only to the 
Presbyterians. In the settlement there were many people 
belonging to other churches, so he put his sons on 
horseback and sent them to the others — the Baptists, 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Methodists. A young 
man stood by the gate of each cliurch and whispered to 
the worshippers as they entered: 

“You can get seed grain from my father—bushel for 
bushel. For each bushel you take now you will bring 
back a bushel after harvest.” 

On Monday morning the settlers thronged to Neil 
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McAlpine’s. The boys were in the granary measuring 
out the wheat and filling the bags, and as each settler 
with his precious store of seed grain came past the house, 
Neil McAlpine would hold up his cane and ask: “How 

many bushels?” 

When they told him the amount he would add: 

“Remember now, bushel for bushel! For every bushel 
you are taking you are to bring me back a bushel after 
harvest.” 

For three days the procession passed Neil McAlpine’s 
door to the granary and back until all the grain was 
distributed and every family in the settlement had seed 
wheat. This great-souled act accomplished the good 
man’s purpose, and to this day there are old people in 
the neighbourhood of Fingal who say: 


























It happened so many years before or after Neil 
McAlpine saved the settlement. . . . 


< i 
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II. Recollections 


Some years ago Dr. Hugh McCallum was called 
to Shedden, a village in the Talbot settlement, on a 
consultation. When returning home he was walking 
up and down on the railway platform waiting for the 
train, when he noticed a little old man keeping step 

with him and looking at him curiously. The big doctor 
stopped and said kindly: 

Is there anything I can do for you? 

The little old man shook his head, then exclaimed in 
a brogue which I shall not attempt to reproduce: 

If I didn’t know that he was dead, I would think 
that you were Neil McAlpine. 

Well, I am his grandson,” replied the doctor, “and 
they say that I resemble him. 

You are the dead spit of him. 

It then occurred to the doctor that he had a chance 
to hear the story of how Neil McAlpine saved the 
settlement from one who was alive at the time, so he 
asked: 
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Do you remember the time when Neil McAlpine 

saved the settlement? 

I do that. 

Come and sit down and tell me all about it. 

The old man then told how his father had come 
from Ireland with a large family of young children and 


i i 
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took a farm in the wilderness. The first year he was able 
to clear only a small piece of land in which he planted 
turnips, and all the following winter his family had 
nothing to eat but turnips. The old man who was telling 
the story was a young boy at the time. He remembered 
well how his father got the seed grain from McAlpine. 
When he reached home with it he had also a bag of flour 
that Neil McAlpine had given him in order that his 
children might have bread. 

He had, too, a jug of buttermilk that Neil McAlpine’s 
wife had given him so that their mother might make 
scones, and a jug of molasses for the children to eat with 
the scones. The old man told how his mother baked at 
once, and he added: 

“I ate so much and was so sick that, at four o’clock 
in the morning, they gave me a dose of castor-oil. Oh, I 
shall never forget the time when Neil McAlpine saved 
the settlement.” 

He also went on to tell that on the next day the priest 
came to their house in the wilderness. His mother was 
a proud woman when she was able to place before 
him the wheaten bread. When the priest saw it, he 
exclaimed: 

‘‘Woman, woman! where did you get the wheaten 


bread?” 

She told him how Neil McAlpine had given them the 

seed grain and the flour. As the priest seated himself at 

the table he crossed himself and said reverently: 

# 

‘‘God bless that old heretic, Neil McAlpine!” 
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This remark struck Dr. McCallum, and he said to 
the man: 

You were Catholics, were you not? 

We were. 

But Neil McAlpine was a Presbyterian. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, the little old 
man exclaimed; 
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On Sundays he was a Presbyterian, but on week 
days he was a neighbour. 


i i 




Peter McArthur 

From Familiar Fields, 
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Canada’s First Railway Train 


Grandpa Booth has a most unusual ornament hanging 
from his watch chain. This coin, about the size of an 
English penny, caught the attention of his grandchildren, 
Jim and Joan, when he came to pay them a visit. 
They saw it was not a penny, but a coin carrying an 
impression of a very funny and ancient type of railway 
locomotive. Around the edge of the coin were the words, 
“Montreal and Lachine Railway Company, 
of the coin bore the impression of a beaver, and the 

words “Third Class.” 

“This token or ticket was used on Canada’s first 
steam railway,” said Grandfather, as he noticed Jim and 
Joan closely examining the curious ornament. “My 
father—that would be your great-grandfather—was the 
engineer on the train. Sometime I will tell you the story 
of that early train.” 

That night, sitting before the fireplace, the children 
gathered around their grandfather to hear the story of 
Canada’s first steam railway. 

“It was a long time ago,” commenced Grandfather, 

“away back in the year 1837. That is more than a 

hundred years ago. At that time there was not a mile 
of railway track in Canada, and all the transportation 
was done by wagon, boat or horse. Some merchants in 
Montreal decided to build a short bit of track, and they 
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ordered two locomotives from England. They laid the 
track from the south bank of the St. Lawrence River 
toward Lake Champlain. This railway was just ten miles 
in length. 

“While they were building the track, the British 
government was busy building some canals in Canada. 
They decided that it would be a good idea to lay tracks 
across Montreal Island, and extend the railway a few 
miles. The piece of track south of the St. Lawrence 
River was known as ‘The Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railway,’ and the track on Montreal Island was known 
as ‘The Montreal and Lachine Railway.’ ’’ 

“Is Lachine the place where the great rapids are 
located on the St. Lawrence River?’’ asked Joan. 

“The exact spot,’’ replied Grandfather. “That is 
where the British government was building a canal so 
that shipping could pass up and down the river. They 
thought it would be well to have the railway for the 
transportation of workmen and materials from Montreal 
to the Lachine rapids where the canal building was 

under way.’’ 

“If that is a picture of the engine, it did not look 
much like our trains today,’’ said Jim. 

“It most certainly did not,’’ continued Grandfather. 
“The engine was just a small affair, and the cars were 
quite tiny. The rails were not even made of iron. They 
were merely wooden poles nailed to the cross-ties. On 
such poor rails the train could not travel much faster 
than ten miles an hour.’’ 


MO 


But you told us this was a ticket used on that 
railway,” said Joan. “What is the hole in the centre for?” 

The ticket is bronze 


i i 


continued Grandfather. 
There was no place in Canada at that time where 
they could be made. So they were cast in a factory in 
Birmingham, England. There were two sets of tickets, 
one for ‘The Montreal and Lachine’ and the other for 
‘The Champlain and St. Lawrence,’ but either ticket 
was good on both lines. You ask me what the hole in 
the centre was for? The conductor put them on a string 
as he collected them. They were so heavy that he could 
not carry them all in his pocket; so he just made a big 
necklace out of them and carried them around his neck.” 
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I should like to have seen that old engine,” said Jim. 
This is a very good picture of it,” continued Grand¬ 
father. “It had a big smoke stack in front, and in the 
back was a place where they carried wood for the boiler 
fire. The cars were not the long, comfortable train cars 
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such as we have today; they were just small things about 
the size of a present day milk wagon, 

“And now I must tell you another curious thing about 
this old coin. There was not very much money in 

Canada in 1837, so the merchants of Montreal decided 

that they would accept these metal tickets as money over 
the counter. When they were not used as tickets, the 
people used them to purchase things in the stores of 
Montreal, They were considered to be worth about two 
cents each,” 

“If they used them for money in the stores, how were 
there any left for the railway?” asked Joan, 

“There were a great many made up in England,” 

replied Grandfather, “There were so many, in fact, that 
just about the time of Confederation—that would be in 
1867—the company that owned the railroad gathered in 
as many as they could get and melted them down into 
bronze bars. Of the few that remained, some were lost 
and others just vanished. That is why these old tickets 
are so rare, and seldom seen today. They are among the 
rarest coins of Canada—so rare in fact that a prominent 
coin dealer, to whom I showed this piece, said he had 
never seen one until I showed him mine,” 


“What an interesting story that was!” exclaimed Jim, 
“There must be ever so many exciting things you can 
remember about the old days in Canada,” 

“Why, yes, my dears. There are many, many fascin¬ 
ating stories about this fair land.” 


Lyman B. Jackes 
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Autumn Glories 


All the leaves upon the maples 
Now are turning red and gold; 
And the trees in apple orchards 
Have a wealth of fruit untold. 


See, the pumpkins in the garden 

Have a ripened yellow hue! 

And the grapes upon the trellis 
Are a dark and dusty blue. 


Oh, the asters and the zinnias 

Are a rainbow come to earth! 
And the marigolds and cosmos 
Blossom in their autumn mirth. 


All the grain has now been gathered 
Into barns from Winter’s chill; 

Stooks of golden corn are standing 
In the field across the hill. 















See the ploughman turn the furrows 
Ready for the tiny seed! 

See the patient horses eager 
To fulfil their master’s need! 


Lowing kine are now seen waiting 
At the gate at close of day; 

Rover standing nearby, barking, 
Always first to lead the way. 


When the sun has long been hidden 
And dusk deepens in the west. 

Sly Jack Frost comes forth to stencil 

Grass and flower with his crest. 


Martha W. Brand 


Cheetwoot’s Children 


Madame Cheetwoot, the Black Bear, had as usual 

spent the winter in hollow cedar trees. In January her 
cubs were born, tiny helpless creatures about the size 
of kittens. But now when they followed her out into the 
spring sunshine they were fully two months old, and 
quite big enough to scramble about and get into all 

kinds of mischief. 
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As she stepped out into the fragrant forest, Cheetwoot 

sniffed and sniffed, testing the soft chinook wind for 

messages from sunny slopes, melting pools and misty 
swamps. How good it all seemed! 

The cubs could not go very far at first, so she lay down 

and watched them frisking and tumbling about in 
the sunlight. What 

wrestling; never still a minute. 

In spite of her long fast, Cheetwood’s appetite 

very keen. For at least a week after emerging from her 
den she ate nothing but a few tender buds and shoots. 


time they had! Biting, kicking 


was not 


But gradually the desire for more substantial food 
returned, and she determined to visit the 


nearest swamp 
where the coveted skunk-cabbage grew. Yet she could 


not take her cubs; for there was no trail, and the under¬ 


brush was too dense. 
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Foreseeing this difficulty, she had already begun the 

education and training of her cubs. Of first importance 

was the lesson of obedience. This, she impressed upon 

them with the flat of her paw. Next day they were taught 

to climb a tree at her command and to stay there until 

she called them down. When assured that her children 

would obey her commands, she ordered them to climb 

a hemlock tree and remain perfectly still until she 

returned. Having satisfied herself that her precious 

charges were snugly concealed by the thick foliage, she 

hastened to the swamp, where the yellow spathes of 

skunk-cabbage were just piercing the rank earth. There 

we will leave her, munching and wallowing while we 
return to the cubs. 

Crouched on the limbs, close to the trunk, they 
resembled the “witches brooms” so often found on 
hemlock trees. The keenest eyes could not detect the 
difference. But forest creatures depend more on their 
powers of smell and hearing than on vision. It was so 
with the cougar, that creeping death-shadow of the great 
woods, who now crawled through the underbrush in 
search of his dinner. For though the Hunger Moon 
was gone, the Moon of Plenty had not come. No spotted 
fawns lay concealed in the thickets, nor had Mother 
Grouse brought forth her brood; and so a tender bear- 
cub was not to be despised. 

Poor cubs! In spite of Cheetwoot’s care, their strict 
obedience to her commands, and Mother Nature’s clever 
camouflage, the youngsters would have made a meal for 
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the hungry cougar if old Joe, the trapper, had not been 
trailing this crafty old cat. 

It was the sound of Joe’s rifle which brought Cheet- 
w’oot back on the run. But when she arrived the tragedy 
was over. There lay the cougar dead at the foot of the 
hemlock. Cheetwoot hurled herself on the quivering 

body; but finding the beast was dead, she left it, glanced 
wildly around. The cubs—where were the cubs? She 
gave a call, a plaintive whine, and two furry balls 
detached themselves from the branches and backed 


sedately down the hemlock tree. 

From a safe distance Old Joe looked on, ready to beat 
a hasty retreat if the old bear scented him, or to advance 
and claim the cougar’s hide when the coast was clear. 
Cheetwoot hastened from this fateful spot, with the cubs 
at her heels, nor did she ever again leave them so long 


unprotected by her presence. 

“I tink mebbe I get you fellers in de fall 
Joe as he watched the family of bears depart. But six 
months later, when he saw Cheetwoot and her family 
fishing for salmon in the shallows of Coquitlam, Old 

Joe’s heart again failed him. 

“Dem skins not moch good dis tarn o’ year 

he fingered his old-fashioned Winchester. 


said old 


said the 


I 


trapper, as 

guess mebbe I let you fellers go till spring. 


R. S. SUKRMAN 

From Mother Nature Stories, 
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The Masked Bandit of 

the Woods 


Few American wild animals are more widely known 
than raccoons. They are found in most of the wooded 
parts of North America, from southern Canada down 
to Panama. 

The raccoon is about the size of a young fox, with 
a similar pointed face and wide skull. According to 
age and sex, a coon may weigh from fifteen to fifty 
pounds, measure sometimes two and a half feet in length, 
and stand about twelve inches high at the shoulder. A 

thick rich fur covers him from shiny nose to little black 
feet. The undercoat is a fine wool, grizzled grey and 
tan, while the long coarse guard hairs are white, tipped 
with black. 

His front paws, resembling wide little hands with 
strong sharp claws, have considerable strength in pro¬ 
portion to his size. They have the facility of a monkey’s 
hands, getting into boxes and food bags with ease. The 
hind foot is longer, probably three to five inches, with 
five short toes. 

Where the thick forest clothes the river’s bank, there 
you will find this engaging little creature making his 
home. A hole high up in a hollow tree is his preference, 
but a cave near the stream will do nicely. 

The young are born in litters of from three to six, in 
April or May, and remain with the parents until the 
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following spring. Blind and helpless at first, they are 
tenderly cared for by the parents. Soon they venture 
out to the opening of the nest, and see the broad new 
world all about them. They must learn to climb down 
the trees headfirst, to catch clams and many more lessons. 
If they are removed from their parents or frightened, 
they whimper pitifully. The call of the adult animal, on 
the other hand, is a strange quavering wail,- something 
like that of a screech owl. 

The raccoon is nocturnal in his habits, and usually 
sleeps all day in his den, in the crotch of a tree or often 
in an abandoned crow’s nest. Curled into a ball, it is 
difficult to see him in the mottled sunlight and shadow. 
With the end of the day, he wakens and starts down to 

the water’s edge for his evening meal. 

His appetite is extremely varied. He will eat honey 
and frogs, wild grapes and snakes, oysters and any kind 
of eggs, garbage—or anything in your packsack. He is a 
master at the art of catching fish with his paws. 












A habit peculiar to raccoons is that of washing their 
food when they are near water. Seizing the chicken or 
crayfish firmly in both paWs they dip it and wash it back 
and forth in the water. Leftover cake or berries often 
suffer the same treatment. This habit is probably less 
a matter of cleanliness than a determination to moisten 
the food as much as possible. They are fond of water, 
drinking it in large quantities. 

When fall comes round the raccoons in the northern 
ranges lay on enough fat to last them during their 
winter sleep. Several of them will hole-up together, lying 
curled in a heap. If the winter is not severe, they will 
wake during the thaws and come out of the den. Not 
finding any food around, they soon retire. In the south¬ 
ern States, raccoons remain active all the year round. 

Easily tamed, the raccoons make amusing and interest¬ 
ing pets, though they are somewhat uncertain in temper 
and absolutely unreliable near your canary cage or 

poultry pen. Their unusual curiosity leads them to in¬ 
vestigate everything. 

In frontier days, the coonskin was a recognized article 
of barter at country stores, just as the beaver was in 

northern trading posts. Today it is highly appreciated 

in fur-farming activities, and is used in the clothing 
industry, though no longer as an article of millinery. 
The famous coonskin cap with the ringed tail hanging 

down behind like a plume, passed with Daniel Boone. 
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Though the frontiers have been shoved back, the 

coming of civilization has not forced the raccoon from 

order. 

corn is 


He has adapted himself to the new 


the scene. 

What if the wild grapes do grow scarce—green 
far better anyway. And if there are not as many birds 
nests to rob—well there are more poultry roosts. So the 
black-masked bandit of the woods goes on his marauding 


way. 


Lyn Harrington 


Uncle Andy tells about 


the Baby Otters 


said Uncle Andy 


were 


“The two little furry ones 
born in a dry, warm, roomy den in the bank, undei the 

roots of an old birch that slanted out over the water. 

But as the old 


The front door was deep under water, 
otters had few enemies to dread, being both brave and 

back entrance on dry land 


powerful, they had also 
hidden by a thicket of fir bushes. 


a 


at first as sprawling and 

a good 


The two furry pups 

newborn kittens, though of course 

have ever seen. And 


were 


helpless as 

deal bigger than any kittens you 

because they were so helpless, their father and mothei 

left them alone. One always stayed with them 


never 


while the other went away to hunt trout or muskrat. 
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"When the Little Furry Ones were about the size of 
five months’ kittens, they were as handsome a pair of 
youngsters as you are ever likely to set eyes upon. Their 
fur, rich and soft and dark, was the finest ever seen. Like 


their parents, they had bodies shaped for going through 
the water at a tremendous speed.” 

"Wish I could swim that way!” murmured the boy, 

trying to do the movement, as he imagined it, with his 

legs. 


“But though the Little Furry Ones were just built 
for swimming,” continued Uncle Andy, “they were 
actually afraid of it. They liked to see their father or 
their mother dive smoothly down into the clear goldy- 
brown water at their front door. But when invited to 
follow, they drew back into the corner and pretended to 
be terribly busy. 

“One fine morning, however, to their great delight 

they were led out by the back door, under the bush. 
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and introduced to the outside world. How huge and 
strange it looked to them! 

“At last, beginning to feel more at home in this big, 
airy world, they fell to playing with each other on the 

sunny bank close beside the water. Presently their 
parents got up and came over beside them. The father 
slipped gracefully in, diving and darting this way and 
that and throwing himself halfway out of the water. 

“It was most interesting, I can tell you, and the two 
Little Furry Ones stopped their play, at the very edge 
of the bank, to watch him. And while they were staring 
they got a great surprise. Their mother slyly slipped 
her nose under them and threw them, one after the 


other, out into the water. 

“Owl 


exclaimed the boy, with 
sympathy. He himself felt the shock of that sudden 


little gasp of 


a 


chilly plunge. 

Uncle Andy chuckled. 

“That’s just the way they felt 


said he. 


When they 

came to the top again they found, to their surprise, that 
they could swim, and feeling most indignant and injured 
they struck straight for shore. But there, between them 
and the good dry ground, swam their mother, and she 
would not let them land. I hey could 
mothers could be so heartless. But there 


not see how 
was no help 

for it, so they swam out again very haughtily and joined 
their father in midstream. And before they knew it they 
were enjoying themselves immensely.’’ 


Sir Charlfs CL D. Roiu.r is 
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Mothers of the Wildwood 


I. The Bear 


The bear mother is one of the most interesting of 
forest mothers. She not only showers her cubs with 
loving care, but will punish the offending little ones 
for their misdeeds. Mother bear follows that old maxim, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Sometimes, like 
the human parent, she will spank her cubs, but this 
is a very unusual incident. She makes an ideal picture of 
Wilderness Motherhood, when she cuddles her babies in 
her furry arms while she leans lazily against a rock or 
stump. The bear babies are born in early spring, while 
the mother is still hibernating. 

At birth they are tiny indeed, for they weigh only 
nine to twelve ounces, just atbout one two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth of their mother’s weight. In contrast to other 
forest babies, the bear’s treasures are very very small 
indeed. 

The cubs follow their mother all summer long, tasting 
new foods, experiencing both trouble and joy. To them 
no one is so magnificent as their mother, and their faith 
in her is beautiful to behold. When the Cold Maker 
comes they den with her again for their long winter’s 
sleep. 


II. The Polar Bear 

When winter comes, the polar bear mother-to-be digs 
deep in the snowdrifts, down as far as she can. Here in 
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her snowy boudoir she sleeps, the drifts piling blanket 
upon blanket over her couch. In January her babies 
are born, no larger than squirrels with fine, downy white 
hair. Twins are the rule and the mother holds them 
lovingly in her great shaggy arms. She moves about in 
her snowy den, her warm body gradually enlarging it to 
suit the growth of the newcomers. Soon there is ample 
room for both mother and babies. 

At long last the March sun peeps over the frozen 
horizon, and the warm chinook winds gradually remove 
blanket after blanket of snow and ice from over the 
nursery. The mother polar bear is at length able to 
break through and proudly exhibits her youngsters to 
the Arctic world. Hungry from her long winter sleep 
and fast, she wastes little time in leading her family 
to her pantry, the open sea. ^ 


III. The Rabbit 

'There are some mothers among tlie Nature folk who 
prepare downy beds and coverlets for their “little 
strangers.” Molly Cottontail prepares her nursery by 
scratching out a comfortable bed in the ground. 'Tliis she 
camouflages with dried grass and then lines it with line 
dead grass, adding to its softness and warmth by plucking 
out fur from her own body. She not only lines the nesl 
in this way but makes a coverlet as well for her babies. 
If it so happens that she must leave her family, she 
carefully draws this baby blanket of down and dead 
grass over the sleeping bunnies. Thus she protects them 
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from cold and enemies as well. Her nest is so well hidden 
that it can only be loinid by accident. II the babies are 
discovered, they often give tiny cries of fright. 

Molly Cottontail is the commonest of our rabbits 
and can easily be identified by her white, powderpull 
tail. Several litters of from two to six babies are born 
during the spring and summer. These little fellows, 
unlike the babies of the hares, are born blind and minus 
their nursery suits. 

The hare and jack rabbit mothers carry the softest 
nursery blankets imaginable around their waists, 
is a mixture of long fluffy hair and down. When the 
mother hovers over her babies like a soft warm cloud, 
this cradle coverlet folds them and keeps them warm 
regardless of the weather. The father sometimes carries 
one of these coverlets about his waist, but in his case 
it is less developed. 


Tins 









IV. The Mo 1 her Bird 


The brooding mother bird upon the nest always seems 
a symbol of devoted motherhood. There she stays, 
through storm and through sunshine, protecting her 
eggs, and later her young, from rain, cold, heat and 
enemies. To bring forth her babies from the eggs, 
body-building warmth is required and Nature helps 
the mother bird to give the required heat in this way. 
On the breast of a brooding bird is an area that becomes 
filled with warm blood, which is called the “brood- 


Many birds may be observed to part the breast 


spot. 

feathers when settling upon the nest, exposing the warm 
brood-spot to the eggs. Ducks and geese, however, pull 
out the down from that region with their bills and so 
bring the warm skin in contact with the eggs. The 


plucked down is used to line the nest and serves as a 
blanket as well, for, like Molly Cottontail, the duck or 
goose mother will cover the eggs with this soft warm 
comforter when leaving the nest. 

Among the grebes, feathers have still another use in 
babyhood. Animal mothers, like mothers of men, have 
baby feeding problems, and the grebe babies have de¬ 
cidedly unusual tastes in foods. Ordinarily they are 
satisfied with fish and other small forms of food found 


in the water, but at times they desire some special tid-bii. 
T he mother grebe then resorts to her famous diet of 
feathers. The babies seem especially fond of feathers 
and will accept them from the parent even after refusing 
a minnow. Sometimes, to add sauce to this light lunch. 
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the mother will dip the feather into the water, when 
the youngsters will eagerly gobble it up. In the stomachs 
of grebe infants, feathers can usually be discovered in 
surprising numbers. One baby, not more than three 
days old, was found to contain as many as three 
hundred and thirty-one feathers of an adult bird. 

Among the goldfinches, the diet for babies is “warm 
cereal.” When preparing their baby food, the parent 
birds crush the hard coats of the seeds or grains with 
their strong bills and then swallow the kernels. Thus 
they serve as pantries, where the seeds are softened and 
warmed. At feeding time, the parents serve this “warm 
cereal” by bringing it up again. The thistle seems to 
be the favoured branch for goldfinch baby cereals. The 
goldfinches differ in their baby diet from other members 
of the seed eaters, for that group usually believes in an 
insect diet for their young. 


V. Animal Games 

Wilderness mothers often entertain their young. One 
of the most remarkable instances of this kind was related 
to me by Grey Owl, the famous Canadian naturalist, 
whose work with beaver is known far and wide. A family 
of beaver had built their lodge beneath Grey Owl’s bunk 
inside his cabin, where they proceeded to raise a family. 
When the young were old enough to be introduced to 
the outer world, the mother frequently took them on 
exploring trips. Often they frolicked for hours on the 
cabin floor. On several occasions the mother beaver 
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dragged her flat tail upon the floor, while one of the 
youngsters stood upright upon it, clutching the fur of 
her back and riding in this way across the room. 

On another occasion, just before dawn, one morning, 
I noticed a mother deer mouse lead several of her young 
up the side of our tent, and then coast with her family 
down the incline of the other side. I his the family 
repeated a number of times, evidently getting the same 
tlirill that children experience on a toboggan slide. 

In the west I have seen a mother coyote and her young 
racing after wind-blown tumbleweeds and evidently 
making a real game of it. 

When mother skunk parades her babies, it is an 
amazing sight. Usually there are from four to ten little 
black-and-whites strung out in 
following her every move. During the early part of their 
infancy, they stay safely in the warm nest of grass and 
leaves. But soon they are strong enough to follow their 
mother on exciting expeditions. 

This, then, is but a brief glimpse into the wonder ways 
of Wilderness Motherhood, yet ways so akin to those 
of the mothers of mankind that they clearly reveal the 
mystical guidance of the Master of All Life. 

Ellsworth Jaeger 
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I. The Birthday Gift 

At last there came that long-looked-for moment when 
the yellow bark canoe slid to a stop upon the sandy 
beach. Everybody began to talk at once, Gitchie 
Meegwon stepped out on the shore and took their hands, 
or as many of them as he could hold in one of his, and 
tried to answer all the questions at once, “Children, 
children, let me speak, give me a chance to speak. Yes, 
I am safe! Yes, our hunting ground is not disturbed. 
Yes, I was lonesome, but not now! Happy Birthday to 
you, my Sajo! Happy Birthday, my little daughter!” Not 

till then did he bring out from behind his back the 
other hand. In it there was, just as we had guessed, the 
birchbark basket, which he held by its braided handle 
up beyond their reach, and said: 

“Gently, gently! See, I have brought you a gift for 
your birthday, Sajo,” He turned to Shapian and added; 
“For you, too, my son! There are two of them,” 

“Two of what. Father?” asked the boy, looking after 
his sister, who had started away, “What is in the basket?” 

But Big Feather said for him to wait and see. And 
they followed Sajo to the cabin. Very carefully indeed 
she went, for out of this mysterious box there came the 
strangest sounds. Once inside, she set the basket very 
gently down upon the floor. While Shapian held the 
sides, she took off the lid, and looking inside, saw what 
was there. 
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Oh! Oh! Teddy bears, live 

Then she turned the basket gently on 


Oooh!” she breathed 


Teddy bears! 

its side and out they came; she saw their tails and knew 


then what they were! 

“Little beavers, it’s little beavers!” burst out Shapian, 
pale with excitement, “real ones, alive!” 

Gitchie Meegwon had looked after the kittens very 
carefully on the long journey, and had fed them well. 
They were round, and fat, and cuddly-looking. Sajo 
thought they were the cutest things she had ever seen. 
And when they clambered onto her knees with little 
shaky whimpers, she bent down over them, and rubbed 
her face on their soft wool, that smelled so sweet from 
their bed of scented grass and willow bark. Soon Big 
Feather and Shapian went out to find fresh leaves and 
bedding for their small guests; but Sajo stayed behind. 

The kittens quickly took a liking to their new way 
of living, and although no human beings could ever 
quite take the place of their own parents, everything 
possible was done to make them feel at ease. 

Shapian partitioned off the under part of his bunk 
with sheets of birch bark, leaving one end open. This 
was their house, in which they at once made themselves 
very much at home. Gitchie Meegwon cut a hole in 
the floor and fitted down into it a washtub, for a pond. 
They spent nearly half their time in it, and would lie 
on top of the water eating their twigs and leaves. When¬ 
ever they left the tub, they always squatted beside it, 
and scrubbed their coats, after scpieezing the hair in 
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bunches with their little fists to get the water out. That 

done, the whole coat was carefully combed with a double 
claw that all beavers have on each hind foot, for this 
purpose. All this took quite a while. Sajo would some¬ 
times help them, rubbing their fur this way and that 
with the tips of her fingers, and then they would scrub 
away so much the harder. 


II. So Much To Learn 

The little beavers often sat up while eating the bark 
off small sticks. As one or other of them held a stick 
crossways in his hands, rolling it round and round whilst 
the busy teeth whittled off the bark, he looked for all 
the world like some little old man playing on a flute. 
Sometimes they changed the show. When sticks were 
very slim they ate everything, putting one end in their 
mouths and pushing it on in with their hands, while 
the sharp front teeth, working very fast chopped it into 

very tiny pieces. The rattle of their cutting machinery 
sounded much the same as would a couple of sewing 
machines running very fast. 
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They had to have milk for the first two weeks or so, 
and Sajo fed them, turn about. But while one would be 
getting his meal, the other would scramble around and 
make a loud outcry and a hubbub. Later on they were 
fed bannock and milk, which made things a little easier, 
as each had his own small dish which the children held 
for him. The beavers would pick up the mixture with 
one hand, shoving it into their mouths at a great rate. 
I am afraid their table manners were not very good, as 
there was a good deal of rather loud smacking of lips, and 
they often talked with their mouths full. Being fed 
separately, each of them came to look on one of the 
children as his special friend, and one of them would 
go to each when just called, “Undaas, undaas, Amik, 
Amik!” which means, “Come here, come here, Beaver, 
Beaver!” But a little later on Sajo called the beavers 
“Chilawee” and “Chikanee,” which means Big Small 
and Little Small. The larger one of the two was called 
Chilawee, or Big Small, and the not-so-large one was 
called Chikanee, or Little Small. It was not long before 

they got to know these names. They would always come 
out from the house under Shapian’s bunk when called. 
But the names sounded to much alike, that wlien one 
was called they both would come. 

They were a great pair of little talkers, Chilawee and 
Chikanee, and were always jabbering together. Some¬ 
times they made the strangest sounds. And wlienever 
either of the children spoke to them, wliich was often, 
they nearly always answered in a cliorus of little bleats 
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and squeals. When there was any work going on, such 
as the carrying in of water or the sweeping of the floor, 
or if people laughed, or if there were any visitors, the 
two of them would come bouncing out to see what it 
was all about. They would cut all kinds of capers, and 
get pretty generally in the way. 

They followed the children around continuously, 
trotting patiently along behind them. Their legs were so 
very short their feet could hardly be seen, so that they 
looked like two little clockwork animals out of a toy-shop. 
Anything they found on the floor, such as moccasins or 
kindling wood, they dragged from place to place. Later, 
when they got bigger and stronger, they even stole sticks 
of firewood from the wood-box and took them away to 
their private chamber. They sliced them up into shav¬ 
ings with their keen-edged teeth and made their beds 
with them. 


III. Beaver Games 

Their greatest amusement was wrestling. Standing 
up on their hind legs, they would put their short arms 
around each other as far as they would go, and with 
their heads on each other’s shoulders they would try 
to put each other down. Now this was hard to do, as 
the wide tails and the big, webbed hind feet made a very 
solid support. They would strain, and push, and grunt, 
and blow until one of them, feeling himself slipping, 
would begin to back up in order to keep his balance. 
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Sometimes the loser would recover sufficiently to begin 
pushing the other way, and then the walk would go in 
the opposite direction. And so, back and forth, round 
and round, for minutes at a time, they would carry on 
this strange game of theirs, which looked very much 
like two people waltzing. All the while it was going on, 
there would be, between the grunts and gasps, loud 
squeals and cries from whoever was getting pushed. 
Then there was much stamping of feet and flopping of 
tails, until one of them fell on his back, when they would 
immediately quit and scamper around like two madcaps. 
It was all done in the greatest good humour, and the 
two children never grew tired of watching them. 

Between this noisy exhibition, and the flute-playing, 
the trundling around of wood and all the other racket 
and commotion, the beavers were about as busy, and 
noisy, and amusing a pair of little people as you could 
wish to live with. 

Everywhere they went they were together, trotting 
along one behind the other, or side by side. If they 










should become parted on their wanderings in the camp, 

they would start out to look for each other, and call to 

one another. When they met they would sit quite still for 

a little time, with their heads together, holding each 

other by the fur. This wistful mood soon passed off, and 

it was not long before it all ended up in one of those 

queer wrestling matches, which seemed to be their way 
of celebrating. 

And Sajo often thought how cruel it would be 
to part them. 


ever 


Grey Owl 

From Sajo and the Beaver People. 


March 20: Arrived in southern Canada early this 

morning. Several other males must have landed here 

about the same time. Saw two on the bare spot in the 
park. 

March 25: No females here yet. Earthworms aren’t 

very plentiful. I manage to get a few along the south 
side of a wall. 

March 28: A few females are back. 

I have staked a claim—a nice lawn with 

bath; convenient fence posts; an apple tree and several 
gable roofs. 


April 5; 
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Pilli 


April 10: While I was singing this morning 
wink, pollywog, poodle—pollywog, poodle! 
that old familiar line—another robin flew down on the 


you know 


lawn in front of me. I soon put him off my lot! 

.April 11: A charming female has spent most of the 

day on or near my lot. She seems to like it. 

ran along near her on the lawn. 

April 12: She’s made up her mind. She likes this 

place, and I’m 
tried out a spot for a 

house! There’s no accounting for female taste. 

April 13: She’s certainly a good worker. You never 

saw such a load of straw and string assembled on that 


Twice I 


part of the bargain. This morning she 

nest—the bend of a down-pipe 


on a 


down-pipe. 


m that 


April 13: I’ll give her credit. By squatting i 

by turning and twisting, and adding pellets of mud 

the wall, she has made the best-looking, soundest nest 


nest 


to 


you ever saw. 


going to have—five 


April 21: What a family 


^ve re 


bright blue eggs! 


I fed them 

Animated noodles, I call them. 


May 3: Five nearly naked youngsters. 


some tiny earthworms. 


August 30: I’ve been too busy to write in my diary. 
Two families, totalling eight youngsters. Both Mrs. 
Robin and I are literally worn out. But in a few weeks 


11 have new clothes, and be oil for the south. 


we 


L. L. Snyuf.r 
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The Pirate Don Dark of Dowdee 


Ho, for ihe Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee! 

He was as wicked as wicked could be, 

But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see! 

The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


His conscience, of course, was as black as a bat, 

But he had a floppety plume on his hat 

And when he went walking it jiggled—like that! 

The plume of the Pirate Dowdee. 


His coat it was crimson and cut with a slash, 

ver he twirled his moustache 
Deep down in the ocean the mermaids went splash, 

Because of Don Durk of Dowdee. 


And often as 




Moreover, Dowdee had a purple tattoo. 

And stuck in his belt where he buckled it through 
Were a dagger, a dirk and a s(|uizzimiaroo. 

For fierce was the Pirate Dowdee. 
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So fearful he was, he would shoot at a puff, 

And always at sea when the weather grew rough 
He drank from a bottle and wrote on his cuff, 

Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


Oh, he had a cutlas that swung at his thigh 
And he had a parrot called Pepperkin Pye, 
And a zigzaggy scar at the end of his eye. 

Had Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


He kept in a cavern, this buccaneer bold, 

A curious chest that was covered with mould 
And all of his pockets were jingly with gold! 

Oh jingl went the gold of Dowdee. 


His conscience, of course, it was crook’d like a squash 

But both of his boots made a slickery slosh. 

And he went through the world with a wonderful 

swash. 

Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


It s true he was wicked as wicked could be. 

His sins they outnumbered a hundred and three 
But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see. 

The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


Mildred Plew Meigs 
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1. The Mysterious Object 

was a fisherman’s son living on Ruddy Cove, 
a fishing harbour on the bleak north-east coast of New¬ 
foundland. Many Newfounlland boys have adventures, 
and it was not surprising that Billy Topsail had one, too. 

One grey evening late in September, Billy Topsail 
and Bobby Lot were returning from Birds’ Nest Island 
in Bobby’s punt. The boys had gone out to hunt a 
group of seals, reported to have taken up a temporary 
residence there. They had a mighty, muzzle-loading, 
flintlock gun. They were so delighted with the noise it 
made that they had exhausted their scanty supply of 
powder and lead long before the seals were in sight. 

They had taken the shortest way home. It lay past 
Chain Hole, a small deep bay with a narrow entrance, 
which was shallow at low tide. The entrance opened 
into a broad bay, and this narrow water passage was called 
a tickle—Chain Tickle. 

“What’s that in the tickle?’’ Billy exclaimed, as they 
were rowing past. 

It was a black object, apparently floating (piietly on 
the surface of the water. The boys gazed at it for a long 
time, but could make nothing of it. They were com¬ 
pletely puzzled. 

“ ’Tis a small bit of wreck I’m thinking,’’ said Bobby. 
“Let’s row close and see.’’ 

“Maybe ’tis a capsized punt.’’ 


Billy 
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When they were within about thirty yards of the 
object, they lay on their oars. For some reason they did 
not care to venture nearer. Twilight was then fast 
approaching. The light was already beginning to fail. 

Tis a wonderful cjueer thing!” Billy muttered, his 
curiosity getting the best of him. “Row ahead, Bobby. 
We’ll go alongside. 

There is something moving on it,” Bobby whispered, 
as he let his oars fall in the water. “Look! There’s two 
queer, big, round spots on it—big as plates. 

A long, snakelike arm was lifted out of the water. It 


i i 
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swayed this way and that, darted here and there, and fell 
back with 


splash. The moving spots, now plainly 


a 


gigantic eyes, glittered. 

Tis the devil-fish!” screamed Bobby. 

Another arm was lifted up, then a third and a fourth 
and a fifth. The monster began to lash the water—faster 
and yet more furiously—until the tickle was heaving and 
frothy. 


* i 


cried Bobby. 


Pu ! Pu ! 
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Billy, too, was in a panic. The boys turned the head 

of the punt and pulled with all their might. The water 
swirled in the wake of the boat. When they saw that the 
squid made no effort to follow, they got the better of 
their fright. Then they lay on their oars to watch the 

monster. 

They wondered why it still lay in the tickle, and why 
it so furiously lashed the water with its arms and great 
tail. It was Bobby who solved the mystery. 

Tis aground,” said he. 

That was evidently the situation. The squid had been 
caught in the shallow tickle when the tide, which ran 
swiftly at that point, was on the ebb. The boys took 
courage. Their curiosity made them bolder still. Once 
more they turned the punt about and pulled cautiously 
toward the tickle. 

The daylight was almost gone, but there was still 
enough light to show the horrid eyes and writhing arms 
of the squid when the boat was yet a safe distance away. 
One by one the arms fell back into the water, as if from 
exhaustion. Then the tail beat more slowly. After a 
time all sound and motion ceased. The boys waited for 
some further sign of life, but none came. The squid was 
still, as if dead. 

“Sure, he’s dead now,” said Billy. “Let’s pull close.” 

“Oh, no, boy! He’s but making believe.” 

But Billy thought otherwise. “I want that squid,” he 
said in a dogged way, “and I’m going to have him. 
sell him and get a new punt.” 


ii f 
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Bobby protested in vain. Nothing would content 
Billy Topsail but the possession of the big squid’s body. 
Bobby pointed out that if the long, powerful arms were 
once laid on the boat there would be no escape. He 
recalled to Billy the story of the horrible death of 
Zachariah North, who, as report said, had been pursued, 
captured and pulled under water by a devil-fish in 
Gander Bay. 

It was all to no purpose, however, for Billy obstin¬ 
ately declared that he would make sure of the squid 
before the tide turned. He admitted a slight risk, but 
he wanted a new punt, and was willing to risk something 
to get it. 

He proposed to put Bobby ashore and to approach the 
squid alone, but Bobby would not listen. Two pairs of 
hands might be needed in the boat. What if the squid 
were alive, after all? What if it laid hold of the punt? 
In that event, two pairs of hands would surely be useful. 

“I’ll go,” he said. “But we must pull slow, 
we see so much as a wink of his eye we’ll pull away.” 

II. The Battle 

They rowed nearer, with great caution. Billy moved 
to the bow of the boat. It was he who had the axe. 
Bobby, seated amidship, faced the bow. It was he who 
now did the rowing. 

The squid was quiet. There was not a sign of life 
about it. Billy estimated the length of its body, from 
the back to the point of the tail, as twenty feet, and the 
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circumference as the size of a hogshead. Its arms, he 
thought, must be at least thirty-five feet long. When 
the boat came within that distance he shuddered. 

“Are you sure he’s dead?” Bobby whispered, weakly. 

“I don’t know,” Billy answered in a gasp. “I think so.” 

The boys stared at the great, still body, lying quiet 
in the gathering dusk. Neither seemed to feel the slight 
trembling of the boat that might have warned them. Not 
a word was spoken until Billy in a whisper, directed 
Bobby to pull the boat a few feet nearer. 

“But we’re moving already,” he added, in 


puzzled 


way. 


The boat was very slowly approaching the scpiid. The 
motion was hardly noticeable, but it was real. 

“ ’Tis queer!” said Bobby. 

He turned to take up the oars. What he saw lying 
over the port gunwale of the boat made him gasp, grip 
Billy’s wrist, and utter a scream of terror. 

“We’re caught!” 

The squid had fastened one of its tentacles to the punt. 
Another tentacle was poised about the stern, ready to 
drop and fix its suckers. The onward movement of the 
punt was explained. 

Billy knew the danger, but he was not too terrified 
to act. He was about to spring to the stern to strike off 
the tentacle that already lay over the gunwale. As he 
looked down to choose his step he saw that another of 
the ten powerful arms was slowly creeping over the star¬ 
board bow. 
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Billy lifted his axe and struck at that arm with all his 
might. The arm, injured, was withdrawn. Billy leaped 
to the stern, conscious in passing that still another arm 
was creeping from the water. He severed the tentacle on 
the port gunwale with one blow. When he turned to 
strike the one at the stern, it had disappeared. So, too, 
had the third arm. The boat seemed to be free, but it 
was still within grasp. 

In this way, the creature showed its fear and distress. 
Had it not been aground, it would have backed swiftly 
into the deep water of the basin. But, finding itself at 
bay, it lifted one of its uninjured tentacles high above 
the boat. Billy was ready to strike. 

By this time Bobby had mastered his terror. 

Billy stood with uplifted axe, his eye fixed on the waving 
tentacle overhead, Bobby pulled mightily on the oars. 
The boat slowly drew away from the danger. In a 
moment the tentacle was withdrawn a short distance. 
Then it shot toward the boat. 

Billy struck blindly—and struck nothing. The tentacle 
had fallen short. The boat was out of danger! 


While 
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But still Billy Topsail was determined to have the 
body of the squid. In spite of Bobby’s protests, he would 
not abandon his purpose. He was only more determined 
than before. Bobby would not hear of again approach¬ 
ing nearer the squid, nor did Billy think it wise. But 

it occurred to Bobby that they might land and approach 
the squid from behind. If they could draw near enough, 
he said, they could cast the grapnel on the squid’s back, 
and anchor it to a tree on shore. 

“Sure,” he said excitedly, “you can pick up a squid 
from behind, and it can’t touch you with its arms! It 
won’t be able to see us, and it won’t be able to reach us.” 

So they landed. Billy carried the grapnel, which was 
attached to twelve fathoms of line. It had six claws with 
which to take a firm hold. 

A low cliff at the edge of the tickle favoured the plan. 
The squid lay below, and some twenty feet out from the 
rocky shore. It was merely a question whether Billy was 
strong enough to throw the grapnel so far. They tied 
the end of the line to a stout shrub. Billy cast the grapnel, 
and it was a strong, true cast. The iron fell fair on the 
squid’s back. It was a capture. 

“That means a new punt for me,” said Billy, quietly. 
“The tide’ll not carry that devil-fish away. 

“And now,” Bobby begged, “let’s make liastc home, 
for ’tis growing wonderful dark—and—and there might 
be another squid somewhere.” 




Norman Duncan 

From The Adventures of Billy Topsail. 
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Nuvat the Brave 


1. Nu vat's Fear 

Nuvat was now more than twelve years old 
enough, as the Eskimos count age, to be one of the real 
hunters of the tribe. He was old enough to have joined 
in his first bear hunt, and to have proved himself a man. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, with a strong arm to 
throw the harpoon and paddle his kayak or hunting 
canoe. But Nuvat was accused of being that thing most 
strange and puzzling to the Eskimos 

It would not have been quite so bad if Nuvat’s own 
father, Yekut, had not been the greatest bear-hunter of 
the tribe. More than once he had killed nanook, the bear, 
in single-handed fight, and brought home his white coat. 
Because of this, the people called him the “Killer of 
Bears.” Now his son had run away from a bear and 
hidden like a toddling baby! Yekut hung his head in 
shame whenever Nuvat’s name was mentioned. 

Of course Nuvat’s fear had been really only the panic 
of a moment. He would have forgotten it, and squared 


old 


a coward! 
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his shoulders, and proved himself a man, if the people 
had let him. But they talked about it so much, they gave 
him no chance to forget — till he began to think of 
himself as a coward, too. 

It was very hard for Nuvat to look on when the hunters 
came in at evening with their day’s kill, young boys no 
older than himself running beside their own loaded 
sleds, cracking their whips over their dog teams. The 
girls came laughing to unload the sleds, and praised the 
hunters, but paid no attention to Nuvat. 

And later, when the hunters would be telling the tale 
of their day’s deeds in the igloos, acting out their dangers 
and all they had done, Nuvat would go outdoors and 
wander miserably alone with the dogs. Looking up at the 
still, bright stars overhead, he would cry out to the Great 
Otter who made all things: “Why did you not give me 
the spirit of courage, like other men?’’ 

Only the dogs liked Nuvat. He was gentle with them, 
and they obeyed his voice — even strange dogs. Yekut, 
his father, had to admit that he was the best trainer of 
puppies for sled teams in the village. 


II. NuvatandKakk 


One dog Nuvat had which no one could take from him 

— his big, black Kakk. 

Late in the spring before, when the ice was breaking 
up, some hunters down on the beach had seen a dark 
splotch on a small ice floe drifting past far out at sea. 
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hunter, they thought, of another tribe 


It might be 

who had been caught in the break-up of the ice. Yekut 
got in his kayak and paddled out toward it, in spite of 
the danger of drifting ice which might crush his little 


skin boat like an empty shell. 

Instead of a man, he found the remains of a sled, and 
a dog. Whether there had been others, men and dogs 
both, who had died or been swept away by the sea, no 
one could tell. This one dosr was so weak from starvation 


he could not even stand. Thinking he might recover to 

be a strong sled dog, Yekut had loaded him on the kayak 

and brought him back safely through the ice to land. 

Only then did he discover that the dog was not only 

starved, but his leg had been broken. 

All the hunters said he would never be of any use, and 

would have him killed; but Nuvat begged the dog for 
himself, and to everyone’s surprise he healed the leg, and 

the dog recovered 
bristling white ruff about his neck. Nuvat called him 

Kakk, and they became inseparable. 

Nuvat taught him tricks; to lie down and get up at the 


big, strong fellow, black with a 


word of command; to bring any dog of the team by name; 

to carry fresh meat or blubber in his mouth untasted, 
and to give it to whomever Nuvat pointed out. The 
people had never seen such a dog. More than one hunter 

would have liked to take 


even father Yekut himself 


Kakk as leader of his team. But Kakk would not obey 
the voice of anyone else unless his master commanded 
him to. And Nuvat would not let his one friend go away. 
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III. NuVAT AND WaNGA 

Early in the winter after Nuvat was twelve, soon after 
the snow became hard enough for travelling, a party of 
hunters on a trip up the coast came across the evidences 
of a great tragedy. Some family of another tribe who had 
been travelling down the coast had been overtaken by 
wolves. Everything was gone — the people, the dogs, even 
the harness, save for a few chewed scraps scattered on the 
snow. But deep under the overturned sled the hunters 
were amazed to find a little girl about eight years old, 
burrowing in the snow, crazed with fright and the 
terrible experience she had been through. 

They brought her back to the village, and because 
there was room in father Yekut’s big igloo he took her 
in and tried to bring her out of her fear. For a long time 
she would not talk. She only cowered back in the farthest 
corner of the sleeping-bench, her face to the wall, and 
trembled whenever anyone came near her. They learned 
that her name was Wanga; but beyond that they knew 
nothing about her or her people. 

“Let her alone,” said everyone. “She is like a grouse 
that has felt the talons of the hawk. She will be all right.” 

But Nuvat was troubled when he looked at her; she 
was so little, and so frightened. Of course nobody blamed 
her for her fear, because she was a girl; yet Nuvat felt 
sorry and wanted somehow to help her. He never spoke 
to her. But often he would call Kakk into the igloo and 
make him do his tricks before her, till her eyes grew wide 
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with astonishment. And when sometimes he made her 
laugh, the whole day seemed better to Nuvat. 

Before the winter was half gone, Wanga’s fear had left 
her, and she was helping Nuvat’s mother about the igloo 
with the scraping and curing of skins, quite as if she were 
one of the family. Although she seldom spoke to Nuvat, 
she always smiled at him. It made Nuvat happier to know 
he had another friend besides Kakk, who did not scorn 
him as the others did because he was a coward. 

And more than that! Because someone had confidence 
in him, a hope began to stir in the heart of Nuvat that 
he might some day show them all that he was not really a 
coward. He wanted to bring in his own sled at night with 
the biggest kill of all, and hear father Yekut say “My 

son!” with pride. 


I 
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IV. The Storm 

About three months after Wanga had come into 
Yekut’s household, the fiercest storm of the late winter 
descended upon the Northland. The storm held the land 
in its grip for two hands of days — that is, ten days, for 
the Eskimos count time by the fingers on the hand. The 
people began to suffer from hunger. Late winter is 
always the lean time of year. The great stores of meat 

collected in the summer and autumn have been used up. 
The people have to depend almost entirely on what they 
kill from day to day for their food. And they all eat 
enormously because it takes a great deal of food to keep 
their bodies warm against the constant cold. 

On the morning of the tenth day the storm lifted, but 
the heavy blackness and the gusts of lashing wind showed 
that it meant to swoop down again shortly. The hunters 

out of their igloos and stared out across the wind- 
whipped miles of rough shore ice toward the smooth 
floes where the seal would be coming up to breathe. 
There was only a bare chance that they could go that 
distance with their weakened dogs, make a kill and get 
back before the storm struck again. Nevertheless, most 
of them began hurriedly to get out their sleds and 
harness their dogs. Eskimos are used to taking chances. 

Meanwhile the head medicine-man of the tribe and 
his two assistants gathered together to consult the Spirits 

of the Storm and the signs of the weather to see if the 
outlook was favourable for the hunters’ success. They 


came 
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decided against it, and it was a solemn group that met 
around the waiting sleds. 

“The Spirits of the Storm are still angry,” said the 
medicine-man, “and it is not well to go against the anger 

of the Unseen Ones. They may strike again. They may 
take a sacrifice — perhaps all the hunters. Then what will 
the tribe do when the storm is past?” 

The men muttered in disappointment. The women 
came out, with their babies in big fur hoods on their 
shoulders. All of them looked longingly toward the sea 
where their only food was. 

Yekut had finished harnessing his five dogs to the sled, 

on the fur sleeping-bag and the 
weapons. Nuvat stood back among the women and was 
silent; but in his heart was a great tumult. 

Suddenly Nuvat stepped forward and took the big 
spear out of his father’s hands. “I am going to take the 
sled out,” he said quietly. “Someone must go, because 
there is great need. You are a hunter with many mouths 
to feed; if I am lost, it does not matter.” 

His father stared at him. “You will go?” he cried 
scornfully. “You cannot even throw a spear straight!” 

“I will throw straight,” replied Nuvat. He looked 
again at Wanga, who stood watching him with her hands 
rolled in her fur sleeves. Of a sudden he walked straight 
up to her. 

“I am going out to get food for you,” he said. “Pray 
to Sedna, Goddess of the Seals and of the Great Seas, 
for me.” 


while Akpek lashed 
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Nuvat felt a courage rise in him to defy legions of 
polar bears—to defy the very Spirits of the Storm them¬ 
selves. He turned back to the sled and picked up the 
whip. Before his father could speak, he had cracked the 
long'thong of whaleskin over the backs of the leaders. 
He was gone in a flurry of snow, with Kakk running 
excitedly ahead of the others as if to lead the way. 






























The group of men and women looked after him in a 
silence which had in it something of awe. A belt of low 
storm cloud, like a black mist, lay over the broken shore 
ice. The little hgure of Nuvat burrowed into it, blend¬ 
ing with it so that he seemed to fade and dissolve into 
the cloud. It was as if he had already passed into another 
world, the world of the Storm Spirits. 


V. Nuvat Returns 


Many months passed, and Nuvat had not returned. And then 
one day, he came home again as from the dead. 

At sight of Nuvat an expression of amazement came 
over Yekut’s face. For a moment he stood speechless, his 
mouth open. Then with a great shout, “My son!” he 
sprang forward and caught Nuvat in his powerful arms. 

As soon as Nuvat had recovered his breath, he saw 
that a little girl—or rather, quite a big girl—had followed 
his father and was standing behind him. It was Wanga. 
She was much taller than when he went away; but still 
the same round-faced girl with the same big, shining 
dark eyes that beamed with happiness when she looked 
at him. 


his father 

Everyone else said long ago that you were 
dead—but she would not believe it. And now you have 
come!” 


“Wanga always said you would come back 
told him. 


“Aye, anyone can see that he is the son of Yekut, the 

Killer of Bears!” 
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And Yekut was proud when he heard them talk so. 

When at last everyone gathered for the singing, there 
was breathless interest. The people took their places, 
the women and children next the wall, the men in front 
of them, the medicine-men, who would be the judges, 
next—and in the middle, the singers. No one paid any 
attention to the men who sang first, telling about their 
adventures and brave deeds. All were waiting for Nuvat. 
When at last he stood up, they held their breath lest they 
miss a word. 

Nuvat thought of the times long ago when they had 
said he was a coward; when they would not even let him 
sit among the men, but only among the women and 
children. He thought of how he had gone out and 
wandered with the dogs because he was so unhappy. 

Now he laughed, threw back his hood, and sang before 
all the tribe of deeds to be proud of. He did not boast; 
he had no need to boast. He told of his failures as well 
as his successes; about the snow house that crashed in 
with him and the clothes that fitted strangely, so that the 
hunters shouted with laughter. He described the times 
when he was afraid—when his heart shook like a leaf, and 
he felt smaller than the nail on his smallest finger, and 
the hunters nodded; “Aha! aha!—yes! yes! That is how 
one feels!” They exclaimed with wonder and admiration 
as he told how he had overcome his fears and met the 
dangers that confronted him. He did not forget to tell 
about Kakk, too, and the wonderful part he had played. 
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Back by the wall, Wanga’s shining eyes glowed as she 

listened to the tale she had already heard for the twentieth 
time. And old Yekut tried to keep from grinning with 
pride. 

Nuvat the coward had become Nuvat the Hero. He 

would be remembered and sung about long after the 
people who had laughed at him were forgotten. And he 
would always be spoken of in all the tales, as “Nuvat the 

Brave.” 


Radko Doone 

From Nuvat the Brave. 


The Fair 


When Kate, a cousin of his own age from Budapest, came to 
live with Jancsi and his mother and father at a ranch on the big 
Hungarian plain, things became very lively. On the day she 
arrived she caused the horses to run away, with her on the wagon 
seat. In this story, she and Jancsi’s family go to a fair in the 

nearby village. 


I. Arrival 

The two herders had driven the twenty horses to the 
fair the day before. Now they were waiting for Father at 
the entrance to the showgrounds. The wagon was left 
with hundreds of others on a field near the village. One 
of the herders said, “Mister Nagy, there’s a man looking 
at your horses. A crazy man, he wants to buy all of them.” 
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hey found a little short fat man jumping around 


examining the horses. 


Where is the man? Where is the 


i t 


owner?” he shouted. 


4 4 


Here I am,” said Father, stepping closer to him. 

Good. Name your price, dear sir, name your price. I 
want these horses, and I’m in a hurry! 

You never make a good deal in a hurry,” said Father 
calmly. Then he named his price. 

The man looked at him, reaching for his wallet. “I 

want your herders to drive them to the train. How much 
for that? 

You settle that with the boys,” said Father. 

The deal was completed in a few minutes. Then the 
little man smiled shrewdly. “You're not very smart. 
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Mister, I would have given you twice as much. Best horses 
in the showl” 

“You would have been a fool if you had paid more. 
It was a fair price—that’s all I wanted,” said Father. 

“Oh, what luckl” cried Jancsi. “Now you can stay with 

us all day. Father.” 

“So I can. Son. And because we had such good luck. 

I’ll buy each of you something you want most. We’ll look 
at everything first; then you can tell me what you want.” 

Early as it was, the fair was in full swing. From 

and far, people had gathered to make the most 
of the event. A whole city of tents and booths had 
sprung up overnight. Thousands of people thronged 
the alleys between the booths, buying and selling, 
shouting and laughing. Worries about crops 
animals were forgotten. It was the day of days—the 
County Fair. Gypsy music, singing, shepherds, flutes, 
tin horns, drums, whistles and trumpets, hoarse cries 

of dealers, laughter, the neighing and bellowing from 
the cattle show—a glorious, happy din that could be 

heard for miles. 

They walked up and down between the booths. 
Kate and Jancsi jumped and ran from one booth to 
another—there was so much to see! Gaily decorated 
whips and shepherd 

your shoulder, flutes and bagpipes, hats, boots, shawls, 
blouses, jingling spurs, big white sheepskin coats with 

wonderful ornaments embroidered on the smooth side 
—all and everything in the most brilliant colours. Farther 


near 


and 


sidebags to sling over 


canes 
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down they came to the potters' tents. Long rows of 

red, blue, yellow, green dishes, cups, mugs—amusing 
figures, flowers or animals, painted on all of them. The 
woodcarvers came next 
sticks 


chairs, cupboards, candle 
spoons, dippers, props for potted flowers 
statues, picture frames, toys, candles, dolls — on the 
shelves, on the floor—carved and painted and polished 
until every article shone like a jewel. It was a riot of 
colour. And everywhere moved happy, laughing people 
jostling and joking, loaded with bundles. 
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When they finally came to the last booth in the last 
row, the four of them looked as if they had been through 
a hurricane. Jancsi had lost his hat, Kate’s black hair 


was all over her face. Mother’s neat shawl was hanging 
down her back, and even Father’s face had a smudge 

on it. He laughed. “Can you remember what you wanted 
to buy? 

I know what I want 


9 9 


declared mother, wiping her 
I want to sit down somewhere in the shade 


i i 
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hot face. 

and have a bite to eat. 

“Wisely spoken. Mother. Let’s walk to the big tent. 


i i 
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II. The Csardas 

Inside the tent it was cool and shady. Long narrow 
tables had been set up. People were crowded around 
them but willingly made room for the newcomers. When 
Father asked Jancsi what he wanted to eat, even the man 
who waited on them laughed. Because Jancsi ordered: 
A big piece of chocolate cake with a pink coat, a mug 

of chocolate with a white hat on it, and a bottle of that 
green drink,” pointing to the rows of soda pop on the 
counter. 

Bound to get a tummyache, aren’t you. Son? Well 
the fair comes only once a year. 

While they were eating a gypsy band came in. Whoops 
and hurrahs greeted them. Grinning as only gypsies 
can, they started to play. They played sad tunes, lively 
tunes, swaying with the rhythm of their own music. 


i i 
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People began to sing. Young men jumped up, one after 
another—they threw money to the swarthy leader, order¬ 
ing songs for their friends, best girls, mothers. Jancsi 
watched them, his face eager. Suddenly his eyes sparkled. 

“Father! Will my money buy a tune from the gypsies?” 

“Just about one tune!” 

“What is your song, Mother?” asked Jancsi. 

“My song? Why—a csardas” said Mother. 

Jancsi got up, threw back his shoulders, hitched up 
his belt, and walked to the leader. He threw his silver 
coin on the floor, like the other men. “Here! Play a 
csardas for my mother,” he ordered in a loud voice. 

Cheers and applause greeted him. “May you live 
long, little bantam.” “Hurray!” people cried. One old 
shepherd held out his hand. “Shake hands, boy. You 
are a true son of the plains.” 

Jancsi strutted back to the table. The leader followed 
him, playing his violin, bending close to Mother. She 
listened with shining eyes. 

Kate tapped her heels on the floor to the rhythm of 
the lively csardas. “Can you dance, Jancsi?” she asked. 

“ 'Course I can dance the csardas. Want to?” He held 
out his hands to her. They began to dance. 

“Hurray! Good for you, Son,” people applauded. The 
gypsies played faster and faster. Other couples joined 
the dance—they pushed the tables aside. Soon everybody 
was dancing, even Father and Mother. Outside the tent 
people stopped, then carried away by the tempo of the 
csardas, joined the dance. More and more coins clinked 
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to the gypsies’ feet; faster and faster they played. “Yoo- 
hoo! Faster, gypsy, faster! We live for today!” shouted 
somebody. The dance was getting wild. 

Father tapped the swirling Jancsi on the shoulder. 
“Come on. Son, let’s get out of here. 

They left and walked slowly toward the booths again. 
Father wiped his face. “You young swain,” he smiled 
at Jancsi, “spending a month’s pay on a tune. I’m glad 
we are out of there—there will be a fight before they are 
through. 

“I haven’t had such a good dance since our wedding 
day,” said Mother, trying to straighten her dress and 
hair. “Thank you, Jancsi, it was wonderful. 
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III. The Side-Show 


Following the crowd, they came to an immense tent 
set up outside the village. 

“Ladie-e-s and gentlemen!” howled the barker. 
“Come in and see—the seven wonders of the world! The 
biggest show ever! Trained seals—all kinds of freaks— 
the bearded lady — the man from Mars — hair-raising 
acrobatics — lions — tigers — elephants — trained fleas 
— man-eating sharks — and the only existing miracle of 
miracles — the bee-uuu-tiful, marvellous girl, a girl 
without a body! Just a head, ladies and gentlemen—a 
living, talking, smiling head—and no body at all—at all! 
Come in and see—only ten coppers admission! 


y y 
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From the minute the show began until the very last 

moment, Jancsi sat spellbound. This was better than 
fairy stories. The spangled glittering costumes, the 
prancing horses actually dancing to tunes, the lumbering 
elephants with people sitting on them who must be kings 
because they wore such marvellous rich gowns. Then 

the seals balancing big balls 
the monkeys so 

speechless with wonder. The antics of the clowns set 

him howling with laughter. 

When the band played the final march, he didn’t want 
to leave. “Come on, silly,” said Kate 

side-show now with the freaks.” She felt very wise and 

experienced now. She had seen all this before with her 
father in Budapest. 


on their funny snub noses, 
much like ugly little men. He was 
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we can see the 















There were more things to astonish Jancsi. Everything 
was true and real to him. He believed every single word 
he heard. So did the rest of the country folk. There 
were gasps of astonishment and cries of surprise. There 
was a big crowd around the glass cage with the head of 
a blonde girl in it. She was smiling and talking—and 
anybody could see it was only a head—why you could 

through the glass cage—there wasn’t anything in it! 
Poor little lass, isn’t she pretty—she has no arms or 
legs or anything,” sighed a fat peasant woman, tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

Kate tugged at her apron. “Don’t cry, it’s a fake,” she 
whispered. “My father told me—it’s just a fake! She’s 

really a girl like anybody else.” 

“Sssh! Don’t you fib, Kate, you can see she hasn’t any 
body at all, just propped up on glass she is,” grumbled 
Jancsi. 


“Fib! I tell you she has arms and legs. My father 
said she has—it’s all done with mirrors, he said.” 


I don’t believe it. The man said she hasn’t, so she 


a final argument. The man 


hasn’t!” stated Jancsi 

had a red coat and blue breeches with gold buttons and 


as 


braid—he had a nice loud voice—why, he couldn’t play 
tricks. 


cried 


“You don’t believe my father? I’ll show you! 

Kate. She slipped out of reach and out of sight, dis¬ 
appearing behind the immense skirts of the women. 

Jancsi looked around in alarm. He was surrounded 
by strange people, packed in around him, pressing close 
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to the rope that separated the glass cage from the crowd. 
Father was far behind the other people. Jancsi couldn’t 
talk to him. He turned around again to look for Kate. 

She was up to something—but how to find her? He cast 
another glance at the smiling head — the smile dis¬ 
appeared—the girl screamed. There was a clink of glass 
—the front of the glass cage moved and fell to the ground, 
breaking to pieces. A murmur of amazement ran through 
the crowd, changing into a howl of laughter. 

“Kate!” yelled Jancsi. Grinning triumphantly, the 
impish face of Kate appeared from behind a pair of 
perfectly normal legs, clad in riding breeches, and boots 
—belonging to the poor girl without a body. 

“Take her away, she’s pinching me!” screamed the 


girl. 


Kate wriggled and tore herself loose from the guide’s 

hands. “I told you she was a fake!” she cried, slipping 
under the rope. 

Father tried very hard to scowl, but he burst out 
laughing instead—it was too much for him. He lifted 
Kate off the seat and, hugging her to him for a second, 
set her on the ground. “You! You incredible child!” 
he gasped. “That man fooled me, too! Big bumpkin 
I am, he fooled me!” 

“You won’t spank me. Uncle Marton?” 

“N-no. Not now! I can’t, when I think of your dirty 
little face grinning at me. You are a circus and a side¬ 
show, but you aren’t a fake—you’re genuine!” 
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“Oh, but I’m tired,” sighed Mother. “Let us go home 
we have had a wonderful day.” 

A wonderful day! Thank you. Father,” mumbled 
Jancsi, curling up in the straw next to Kate. As the 
wagon rolled home in the moonlight, Kate, Jancsi, and 
Mother were fast asleep. 

A wonderful day,” sighed Father. “Thank You for 
all Your blessings,” he whispered, looking up toward 
the moonlit sky. 
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Kate Seredy 

From The Good Master . 


I. Boone McBride Calls on Friends 

Boone McBride whistled merrily as he led his new 
burro back to camp. His luck must be changing. To 
have bought such a fine young animal was good fortune 
indeed. 

The next day the little burro carried a prospector’s 
kit on her back. The pack was not heavy and she liked 
to be always on the move. She watched her master curi¬ 
ously as he chipped bits of rock off the ledges, while they 
wandered over the rugged mountain sides. 

McBride was kind and gentle, and she trusted him. 


Boone 
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Though she balked at leading the way across some of the 
streams they came to, her master never lost his temper. 

Day after day they plodded northward. Sometimes the 
trail was overgrown and McBride led the way. Sometimes 
the burro pushed on ahead, stopping from time to time 

to look around and see that her master was following. 
Days and weeks passed happily. 

One day the trail they were following cut across some 
deep wagon ruts. McBride stopped. He had not seen 
anyone for weeks, and knew that a rancher named O'Shea 
had taken up a homestead here some years before. He 
and his wife and two children were the only people in the 
valley, their nearest neighbour forty miles away. It was 
two years since Boone had seen the O’Sheas. 

Boone turned from the trail and followed the wagon 
tracks. The ranch house stood in a small clearing. Its 
unpainted wood was a weather-beaten grey. 

A dog barked as they drew near the house. A little 
girl about six years old stood on the porch and stared 
in amazement at Boone McBride and his burro; then in 
a wink she disappeared into the house. Before Boone 
had come much nearer, Brian O’Shea and his wife stood 
in the doorway with wide, welcoming smiles. The little 
girl peeked shyly from behind her mother’s dress. The 
dog looked at the visitors suspiciously, but he stopped 
barking and his tail almost wagged. The burro kept 
an eye on the dog. 

“Sure and it’s me that said only this morning, Mary, 
it’s high time Boone McBride came this way. And here 
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you are. And have you found that rich mine and— But 
come in, man, and rest your weary bones. Here am I 
asking a lot of fool questions of you.” O’Shea stopped 
talking and helped untie the knots in the pack rope. 

Boone took his pack from the back of the patient burro 
and turned her loose in the corral back of the house. But 
as soon as he left her she went into the barn. 

Boone returned to the house to answer the many ques¬ 
tions he knew would be asked. The O’Sheas lived so far 
away that they seldom had a visitor. Mrs. O’Shea, fresh 
and pretty, seemed just a girl. It was hard for her to be 
living so far from people. Their home was humble, their 
comforts few, but what they had they gladly shared. 
Boone told them all the friendly gossip he had picked 
up along his path. 

The little girl, too, had a question and piped up in her 
tiny voice. “What’s his name?” 

“That is Mr. McBride, honey,” answered her mother. 

“I ... I meant the little horsey’s name,” said the child. 

“That little horsey is a burro,” chuckled McBride. 
“Well. . . well now, that reminds me. I have never given 
her a name yet. Let me think. What shall I call her? 
I have had many burros. There was Chiquita and Pancho 
and Carlos and Sacramento and Bolivar.” Boone counted 
them on his fingers. “What would you name her?” 

The little girl hung her head. “I don’t know many 
names. Do you think she would like Bridget? That’s 

my name. 

Splendid. 


f f 


It’s a grand name and I’m sure she will 
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be proud to have it. Bridget the burro shall be. Bring 
a pail of water and well christen her this minute.” 

In great glee the child fetched a pail of water and went 
with Boone to the barn. She sprinkled a few drops of 
water on the surprised little burro’s nose while Boone 
said, “It’s Bridget from now on you are. I hope you 
never bring disgrace on the fair name of Bridget. Here’s 
a nice cool drink for you.” Boone put the pail on the 
ground. 

The burro drank the water gratefully. She looked at 
Boone and she looked at the little girl. Bridget was a nice 
name. Boone tied her in the corner stall. 

When they returned to the house, little Danny O’Shea 
had given up chasing butterflies and grasshoppers because 
he was hungry and it must be time for lunch. His sun¬ 
tanned face and sun-bleached hair showed very plainly 
that he spent as much time as possible out of doors. 
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When did 


Hello, Mr. McBride,” he said cheerily, 
you come? I didn’t see you.” Danny was nine years old 
and remembered Boone’s last visit with pleasure. He 
had been made rich then by a fine top and a bag of 
marbles, and now he could not help glancing at the pack 
lying on the porch. 
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Can I help you in with the pack?” he asked Boone. 

Well, it is a pretty heavy pack for one man to manage 
all alone,” said Boone. “Give me a hand, Danny, and 
we’ll get it inside. 

Danny felt very helpful as he picked up one end of the 
roll. It did not seem heavy to him. 

Bridget soon slipped outside again to see her namesake. 
She liked animals but was a little afraid of Tom and Ben. 
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the work horses, because they were so big. Bess, the cow, 

was gentle as could be, but she looked very dangerous 
when she shook her horns or stretched her neck and 
mooed loudly. Bridget liked the burro because she was 
so small and looked so gentle. But as she entered the 
barn she heard a loud “hee-haw” which so startled her 
that she dropped the handful of grass she had gathered 
for the burro and ran back to the house. 


Bridget’s making awful noises, Mr. McBride 


y y 


she 




gasped. 

Boone smiled. “I thought I heard her calling me.” he 


said. 


Boone and the children went to the barn. The burro 

brayed again. 
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Burros know what is good for them/’ said Boone. 
She wants to be out-of-doors as long as there is any suji. 
He untied the halter and led the burro outside, turning 
her loose in the small enclosed field with Bess, the cow. 

“Animals are* like people,’’ said Boone. “They get 
lonesome with no one to talk to. If I didn’t have my 
little burro, I would get very lonesome, too. Sometimes 
I don’t have anyone else to talk to for weeks at a time. 

“Gee,” said Danny. “I never knew burros could talk. 
Daddy always said they were stupid. 

Stupid!” exclaimed Boone. “Why, many of those 
little animals are smarter than their owners and better 
prospectors, too. Why, I know a burro that found a rich 
mine for his owner. 

“Gosh, Mr. McBride! Do you think your burro will 
find you a mountain of gold? 

“Maybe,” said Boone. “I wouldn’t be at all surprised 

if she did. 

Boone stayed a week with the O’Sheas. Before leaving 
he unwrapped some mysterious parcels he had been 
carrying. Tobacco for his host and a bottle of perfume 
for Mrs. O’Shea. He opened a box and drew out a lovely 
little doll for rosy-cheeked Bridget. He handed little 
Danny a box of water colours and a pad of drawing paper. 

The last time I was here, I noticed that you liked to 
make pictures,” he said. 

Stammering their thanks the children ran outside to 
examine their gifts. 
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It was with real regret that the rancher and his wife 
watched Boone’s broad shoulders disappear as he followed 
his little burro around the bend in the road. 


II. The Trail South 

Boone was much farther north than he liked to be 
when the cool days and chill nights of late October told 
him it was time he headed for the warm desert lands. 

Slowly they made their way south. Boone stopped to 
see his friend, big John Carlson, a miner, who lived in 
the mountains the year round. 

Big John was disappointed that Boone was not staying 
for the winter. He pointed to the calendar and warned 
Boone of the danger of getting caught by a blizzard in 
the mountains. 

“Don’t be crazy, man,’’ he said. “The snow will come 
any day. My nearest neighbours to the south are the 
Moystons. We haven’t heard from them in a long time, 
but I think they are still homesteading. They are a good 

sixty miles from here, and most of the way is high in the 
mountains. 

Boone had made up his mind to winter on the desert, 
and much against the pleadings of his friends he started 
south. He knew the trail and if a snow flurry did come, 
what of it? It would only be a light fall, no doubt, and 
he would soon be out of it. 

Bridget was sorry when Boone threw the pack saddle 
on her back, for Dynamite, Carlson’s Burro, was good 
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But when she found she was headed for the 


company, 
desert she hurried along the trail. 


Boone made camp the third night and thanked his 
lucky stars that one more day would find them at the 
Moystons’. Bridget stayed near the campfire eating the 

green grass contentedly. 

Her soft muzzle in his face awakened him at dawn. The 


little burro seemed uneasy. She sensed danger. A great 

stillness hung over everything. Dark clouds filled the sky 
to the north. In a few minutes the pack was on Bridget’s 
back and they hit the trail. Once through the pass in 
the mountains they would be safe. The Moystons lived 
in a sheltered valley at the foot of the next ridge. They 
pushed onward. Upward they climbed. The sky grew 
blacker, sometimes it was so dark in the woods it was hard 
to see the trail. Then it started to snow. The air became 
thicker and thicker with the falling snowflakes. 

They could no longer see the trail, but Boone had been 
over it many times before and there were plenty of 
markers. He had blazed trees and chipped guiding signs 
on rocky ledges. They trudged onward and upward 
through the snow. Their only chance lay straight ahead. 






They must reach the pass. The snowstorm had become a 
blizzard. There was no turning back now. 

Now we are in for it and no mistake, old girl,” said 
Boone aloud. 

Bridget didn’t like the snow blowing in her eyes and 
ears, but she plodded steadily along after her master. 
The wind howled and shrieked about them while snow 
piled up in high drifts. 

Boone patted his little burro’s drooping head, 
make it easier for you,” he said, as he untied his pack 
from her back and placed it at the foot of a large hemlock. 

Leading Bridget, Boone pushed on. The biting wind 
cut through his heavy garments and chilled him to the 
bone. He felt numb, but to stop now meant certain 
death. He staggered along, and Bridget struggled after 
him. They rounded a great scarred rock on the mountain 
side. The wind calmed down. 

They were through the pass at last. Boone was 
exhausted; he stumbled and fell. He lay quiet in the soft 
snow. Bridget nudged him gently with her nose, but he 
didn’t move. Bridget bumped him harder, and Boone 
struggled to his feet. He grasped the burro’s short mane. 
He must depend on his little pal to find the way down the 
mountain. 

Bridget, too, was tired from the long strain, but she 
pushed on. Boone somehow managed to get on the 
burro’s back. His head fell forward, and he clasped his 
hands as tight as he could around the burro’s short little 
neck. 
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Bridget moved slowly and carefully down the trail. 
Sure-footed though she was, there were times when she 
hesitated. A misstep would send her master and herself 
hurtling down the mountain side. 

Slowly but steadily they descended the mountain. 
Down, down, always down. Through drift after drift she 
plunged with her precious burden. Bridget was tired, so 
very tired she felt she could not go much farther. Then 
she saw a glow of light through the grey mist of falling 
snow. She knew that where there was a light most likely 
there was a man, too. At last she came to the house. She 
heard voices. She threw back her head and uttered a 
feeble bray, and then she waited. Why didn’t they come? 
She moved nearer the house and brayed again. 


III. Bridget Takes Over 

Jerry Moyston and his wife Jill stopped talking and 
looked at each other. Could it be possible that they heard 
the braying of a burro outside their door—faintly at first, 
then loud and hoarse? 

“Sounds like a Rocky Mountain canary, Jill,” said 
Jerry. “But what could he be doing outside in this sort 
of weather?” He opened the door and looked out. 

Through the blinding storm he saw the little grey 
burro standing knee-deep in snow. And there was some¬ 
thing that looked like a man on her back. Jerry could 
hardly believe his eyes. He dashed out into the snow 
and lifted the unconscious Boone McBride from the little 
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burro’s back. With his wife’s help he got Boone into 

the ranch house. They put him on a couch in the corner. 

It’s Boone McBride, Jill, and he’s almost frozen to 
death. Make him a hot drink while I try and warm him 
up. I think he’ll come out of it all right. 

It was some time before Boone realized where he was. 
His first question was, “Where’s Bridget, my burro?’’ 

“I’ll take care of her, now that you are all right,’’ said 
Jerry, He put on his great coat and fur hat and went 
out. The burro was gone, but he followed the tracks in 
the snow. They led to the sheltered side of the house 
where the little burro stood close to the wall. Her head 
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and her long ears drooped; she was exhausted. 

It’s a medal you deserve for this deed, little burro,’’ 
said Jerry, “I don’t know how you ever found your way 
here,” He patted her forehead encouragingly. “Come 
along. I’ll put you in the barn out of the wind. You rest 
a while and I’ll bring you a nice warm mash that will 
make you as good as new.” Jerry led tired Bridget to the 
warm barn and put her in a stall next to Comanche, his 


i i 


pinto cow pony. 
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Bridget was too tired to lie down on the soft straw, but 
she closed her eyes. She hoped her master was all right 
now that she had found his friends. A little later Jerry 
returned with a pan of warm mash. 

“Stow that away, ol’ girl, and in the morning you will 
never know what a bad time you have been through.” 
Jerry rubbed her nose gently and left the barn. The pinto 
pony looked at Bridget but asked no questions. 

Bridget ate the warm mash. Then she lay down and 
slept. 

The next day was bright and clear. The sun shone 
hotly down on the snow-covered hills; the countryside was 
white as far as you could see. The snow melted fast and 
Jerry rode his pinto pony back over the trail and found 
Boone’s pack. 

Boone McBride was as good as ever after a few days’ 
rest. As for Bridget, the one night’s rest was all she 
needed and she was ready to start on the trail the next 
morning. A day or so later Boone thanked his friends 
and again took to the trail. He had enjoyed his stay with 
the Moystons, but he was anxious to get started for he 
still had a long way to go. 

When the heavy snows of winter blocked the roads 
and trails, Boone and Bridget were safely out of the snow 
country and slowly making their way across the sunny 

desert. 


Berta and Elmer Hader 

From Midget and Bridget. 
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Robin Hood 


[ A Play ] 


A Knight (a large man) 

Robin Hood (active and graceful) 

Little John (very tall) 

Friar Tuck (very fat) 

Much (very short) 

Peter (a young boy) 

Will Scarlet 

A Woman 

[y4 Knight in armour gazing apparently into the forest^ 
with his back to the audience. Two men in Lincoln 
green appear silently from opposite sides of the stage. 
They make signs to each other behind the Knight’s 
back. One vanishes. The other steps quietly behind the 
Knight and speaks abruptly. 

Will: Sir Knight, at your service! 

Knight {turning with a start, and clapping his hand on 
his sword-hilt): By my sword, you are sudden, friend! 
I have lost my way. Can you tell me the road to Not¬ 
tingham? This Sherwood Forest is too deep for a stranger 

like myself. 

Will: Who are you, sir? Do you serve Prince John, 
or King Richard? 


Red Archer 


Jack 

Robin Hood's Men 
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Knight: An odd question, ’pon my life! Is’t not the 
same thing? But, if it pleases you, I serve Richard, and 
am a knight but newly returned from the Crusades. 

Will: ddien you are welcome, sir. We will give you 
hospitality until our master returns. {Beckons to nnseen 
men.) All’s well, lads. ’Tis a Knight from the Crusades. 

[^A Boy dressed in any colour and a yinmber of Men 
dressed in Lincoln green, come in and group themselves 
round the Knight. Among them is a Friar. 

Knight: And if I might make so bold as to ask, who 
is this master of yours? 

All {pfL.iidly) : Robin Hood. 

Friar d’ucK {coming forward) : In his absence, let 
me be your host. I am Friar Tuck. It falls on me to 
relieve you. Sir Knight, for the relief of the poor. Your 
purse, in exchange for my blessing! 

Knight: A poor exchange! {Hands over parse.) 
This is strange hospitality. Are all your guests served 
this way? 

Friar Tuck: Nay, sir. We serve all our guests, but 

not in the same manner. We give you the honour of 
providing for the poor. If you were the poor, we should 
provide for you. ’Tis a fair custom, and seemly. 

Knight: I like it not at all. It would be more profit¬ 
able to be poor. How many men lias Robin Hood? 

Friar Tuck: As many as tlie leaves that fall in 
autumn. 

Knight: A quaint answer, but wlrat does it mean? 

Little John: Our worthy friar. Sir Knight, speaks 
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in riddles. Let me read this one for you. Prince John 
is like autumn in Sherwood Forest. All the men who fall 
beneath his hand, taste winter. Our Robin gives them 
life again, and turns them green. But here comes Robin. 

\They all stand alert, their bows upright in salute. 
Enter Robin, springing lightly. He taps one on the head, 

and claps another on the back, and tosses his bow to a 
third. 

Robin: Well, men, what news since I was gone? Here, 

Friar, another purse from a rich abbot. We’ll find more 
use for it than he. Speak up! What news? 

[They crowd round him eagerly, all talk at once. 

All (together). 

Robin, we found a falcon in the glen. 

My arrow only missed the mark once. 

We met the Sheriff, Robin. 

Alan-a-Dale will be back at nightfall. 

What news with you, Robin? 

Robin: Softly, softly! And one at a time! {They stop 
at once.) Tell me first, who is this gentleman? 

Friar Tuck: A knight, Robin, but newly returned 
from the Crusades, so he tells us. 

Robin (boiuing) : Right welcome to Sherwood, sir. 
Have my men entertained you well in my absence? 

Knight: Too well! They have relieved me of every 
burden, and in such a manner that I cannot but feel 
beholden to them for doing so! 

Robin: For the relief of the poor? Ay, it is our custom 
here, but we waive our claim to the King’s Knight. Friar, 
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return him his purse. ( Friar does so.) And now, Sir 
Knight, I beg that you will honour us, with your presence 
for dinner. There will be as fine a venison pasty as King 
Richard himself might ask for, and good red wine from 
the abbot’s cellar. It will be served within the hour. 

Knight: I will do so with pleasure, but may I bring 
my horse here? I left him not far away. 

\^Robin turns inquiringly^ and one of the men steps 

forward and replies. 

Much: His charger is already grazing, Robin. 

Robin: Then rest easy, sir, your horse will fare as well 
as yourself. But now I must beg you to excuse me. 

\Knight bows, and retires to back of stage, where he 
remains sitting upon a log and watching proceedings zuith 
interest. 

Robin {Turning to boy not zuearing Lincoln, green): 
Peter, how goes the archery? Have you practised? 

Peter: I have, really, I have, Robin, and Little John 
has helped me. I think I might hit the mark today if 
you would try me. Couldn’t I, Little John? 

Litfle John: Indeed he could, Robin. The boy 
plagues me, morning, noon and night. I think he sleeps 
with his bow, to shoot arrows in his dreams! 


Robin: That’s good. I’ll try you before sunset, lad. 

Your Lincoln green is ready for you to put on. Come, 
Much, my friend, you seem full of some merry tale. Tell 
me what it is? 


w c sits dozvn at side. 
’Tis to do with the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
{All laugh loudly.) We had such a game, while 


Much: 

Robin. 
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you were gone! We spied him rolling through the trees 

his fat mule, and Jack, there, pretended to be a begg 

whined Jack; but never a 
word from Sir Sheriff, save that he raised his boot and 


on 


ar. 


A groat, sir, for pity’s sake 


made to kick him. Then down from the trees sprang the 
rest of us 


Let’s show Robin how the good Sheriff 
fared! I am he! Where is my mule? 

[Ttfo men delightedly make themselves into a mule 
and Much, wrapping a cloak round him, heaves himself 

on to their hacks. The mule kicks. 
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Come, Jack, and let the Sheriff kick you! And the 
rest of you, show Robin what befell. 

Jack (whining) : A groat, sir! 

[He receives a kick, and jour men, including Will 
Scarlet, spring forward. 

Will: Greetings, Sheriff, hast a groat for us? 

Much (kicking mule) : Who are you? (Move on, 
you brute.) Good day, sirs, and farewell! 

[^He urges forward his play mule hut without result. 

Will: Not such a good day for you. Sheriff, nor shall 
you fare well. Come now, since you grudge a poor man 
a groat, maybe you’d find it easier to part with gold? 
On him, boys! 

[They spring on the Sheriff and bundle him off the 
“mule.” The “mule“ gambols away. 

Much: You outlaws! You shall pay dearly for this! 

Will: This time, the outlaws have got you, and ’tis 
you who must pay! Hark you. Sheriff, we’ll leave you 
your gold, if you’ll give us its weight in your skin! We 
would gladly exchange. Come, ’tis a bargain, 
you instead! 


We’ll skin 


[He makes as though to take off his belt. 

Much (shaking exaggeratedly) : Not so, good men! 
Keep on your belts! You are welcome to all my money 
but spare my skin! 

Will: He is so eager, my lads, methinks his skin must 
have more value than we thought! Hurry, Sheriff, out 
with your gold, or we’ll have your skin, we will! 

Much (^noxv kneeling and implormg pity; he produces 
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a hag of gold reluctantly) : Here then, good fellows, take 
my gold and let me go! 

Will: I thank you, sir; and now—farewell! 

Much: Where 

him.) Oh, catch me my mule! 

[He waddles after it, and chases it, among loud 
laughter, finally off the stage, crying, “My mule!” 

Robin {laughing as gaily as the others) : Poor Sheriff. 

His groat cost him dear. Little John, what business is on 
hand? 


my mule? {It gambols away from 


Little John: A poor widow, Robin, has come for 

your help. I thought it best to wait for your return. 
Prince John’s men again. 


Tis 


Robin: Bring her in. {A woman is brought in; when 
she sees Robin she makes as if to kneel, hut he raises her 

and sits her on his 


own log, standing by her.) Not 
mother. No woman has knelt to me yet. Tell me about 
your trouble so that we can help you. 

Woman {bursting into tears) : Oh, Robin Hood 

say there is nothing you will not do to help the poor—but 
I fear I am beyond help! 


so 


men 


Robin: Cheer up, poor soul, we will do what 

if you will tell us what is wrong. 

Woman: Sir 


we can 


my son keeps the Sheriff’s sheep. Yester¬ 
day, while they grazed. Prince John’s men bare down 
on them and drove them away, laughing. My 

great haste and fear, told the Sheriff, who, in a rage, flung 

him into prison. The Sheriff dare not quarrel with Prince 

John, so has said that my poor boy stole the sheep and 


son. in 
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hid them so that he might sell them again. He is to be 

hanged, tomorrow, at sunset 
returned. Alas! Robin, I came to you. 

Robin: Who has looked into this? 

Little John: I made that my business, Robin. Her 

tale is true. Nottingham sheep market is held tomorrow. 
No doubt the Sheriff’s sheep will be there for sale. 

Robin: Will, how much did the Sheriff’s purse hold? 


if the sheep are not 

What can I do? 


Enough for the sheep’s ransom? 

Will: Enough and more, Robin. 

Robin: Take it then and buy back the sheep, but see 

you hold them till the woman’s son is freed. Good 

us, and your son 

His life will not be safe after this. 


mother, you had best stay here among 

shall join our band. 

Woman (^slipping on knees and kissing his hand) : 

Robin! Robin! Robin Hood! Well do men love you! 


Robin: There, there, mother. We have all had our 
troubles since the King went away, but better times are 

Take her, someone, and give her food. [She is 
Voice hardening.) Where’s Red Archer? 

Red Archer: Here, Robin. {Stepping forward.) 

Robin: What were you doing in Nottingham yesterday? 

Red Archer: You gave me leave yourself to go, Robin. 
Robin {sternly) : And did I give you leave to rob the 

King’s highway, and frighten women? 

Red Archer {afraid) : Robin, have you eyes in every 


coming. 
led out. 


tree? 


Robin: Yes, and ears in every breath of wind! By 
your cowardly act you have shamed our Lincoln green! 
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Red Archer (^kneeling) : Pardon me, Robin. 

Robin: I met the woman and was, by the grace of 

God, able in some measure to repair her loss. You have 

broken our laws! Red Archer, take off your Lincoln 
green I 

Red Archer: 

but don’t dismiss me! Don’t send 

Robin: You know our laws? 

To honour God and the King; 

To succour all women and all things weaker than 
selves; 

To keep a straight eye and steady hand. 

You broke them of your own free will—nor did you 
confess it. Red Archer, you must go! 

Red Archer: Robin, I will obey, but hear me just this 

. May I take off my Lincoln green, but stay and be 


Oh, Robin! Punish me, as I deserve 

me away. 


our 


once 











a servant to the band? Perhaps in time, however long 
I may have to wait, you will allow me to serve my appren¬ 
ticeship once more and earn my Lincoln green back 
again? Robin, be merciful; do not turn me right away! 

Robin (turning to Friar Tuck): What say you. Friar? 

Friar Tuck: We may all seek to obtain mercy one day. 

Robin: And I among the rest. You may stay, then. 
Red Archer, but you shall not take part in our sports or 

life—nor shall you eat among us, but if in a year and a 
day you can come to me with a clean record, you may 
again work for your Lincoln green, 
begin. 

Red Archer: I thank you, Robin. 


Tomorrow you 


[Falls back among the others. 
Robin (cheering up) : Now, Little John, is that all? 
Little John: There’s nothing else. Shall I bring out 


the wine? 

Robin: Do so! (To knight.) Good sir, it is another 
of our customs in Sherwood, to drink to the King, bare¬ 
headed, before we dine. (Takes cup from boy.) Will 
you, as our guest, be the first to drink? 

Knight: I will drink, but I will not uncover! 


Robin (with spirit and handing back cup) : But, sir, 
you will, if you would dine with us! We brook no 

were it from an angel. Uncover, or, with all 

courtesy, you must take your leave! 

Knight: Unfed? ’Tis hard to be sent away without 

Since you are master here, I must, 

[He takes off helmet. 


excuse 


that venison pasty, 
perforce, obey. 
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Robin: Cccur dc Lion! {He kneels.^ Men! on your 
knees! It is the King! 


\^Men fall on their knees. 
Knight: So, Robin Hood, my Earl of Huntingdon, 

this is how I am served in my absence? 

Robin: I have nothing to say, sire—but I have one 

request to make. If your anger is great, let all your wrath 
descend on me, and spare my 

Men {growling) : No! Robin! No! Together 

stand or fall. 


men. 


we 


King: 111 g^ant you that—yet how could I punish you, 
Robin, here among your own men? 

Robin {rising impetuously) : King Richard, if you 

were to command any one of these, my men, to draw his 

bow and shoot me through the heart, he would, on that 

instant, obey—or I would see him dead by my own hand! 

Richard: Well said, Robin! Now hark you, while 

I speak and tell you what is in my mind for you. {Robin 

kneels again.) You told your man that you would be 
merciful, as you hoped to obtain mercy. 

you are, Robin, and have nobly ruled our Sherwood for 

You have been banished from our Court, but I, 
your King, read your record during banishment as clean. 
Take then your pardon, Earl of Huntingdon! 

[i2o6m seizes his hand and kisses it. Men shout. 

Men: Long live King Richard! Long live Robin 
Hood! 


And merciful 


us. 


[Curtain] 


Freda Collins 
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I. The Boys Make Plans 


said Tommy Skinner. He held the spark 


“I knew it 

plugs up to Harvey Ridge. “They look as if someone had 
stuck chewing gum on the points. This motor’s in bad 
shape. Why, if we went up to the other end of Lake 
Millecoquin after Old One Eye with our motor like this, 


} f 


we might never get back. 

White-headed Eddie Finch nodded. 


Uh-huh, I 


warned you, Harvey. Once you let Tommy get your 

just forget all about fishing.’’ 


outboard apart, you can 

Tommy went back to work on the motor. 

“Are we all ready to go tonight?’’ Harvey asked 


impatiently. 

Tommy stared at him. 


You’re set on getting Old 


One Eye, aren’t you? 

“I want him 


said Harvey, “because.he’ll mean some 


thing. People won’t say, ‘Oh, you’ve got a nice pike up 

They’ll say, ‘Why, that’s Old One Eye!’ ’’ 

Tommy broke in, “Last year Emery Butsby rowed up 

into the lagoon we’re going to and hung up on Old One 

hour until One Eye threw the 


there. 


Eye. Fought him for an 

hook. 

came right on up and started gnawing on the floor boards. 

Says he had to whack him off with a paddle.’’ 

“He can be caught,’’ Harvey maintained. 

Tommy agreed, “He’ll take a flatiron. The hard part 


And do you know, Emery swears Old One Eye 


will be getting rid of him. 
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11. The Fishing Grounds 


During the afternoon the boys kept their eyes on the 
sun. As it began to set they piled into their boat, the 
Mary Ann. Mike, Eddie’s little brother, carried the lunch 
basket filled with ham sandwiches, little packages of 
frosted cakes, and dill pickles wrapped in wax paper. 
They slid their feet among the casting rods and bait 
boxes, roared up the three mile stretch of Lake Mille- 

coquin and drifted into a quiet lagoon backed by tall 
snake weed. 

There they dropped anchor and, using weedless spoons, 

fished in four feet of water for an hour without a strike. 


Perfect pike beds, the long, wavy ferns undulated up from 

the bottom. 


Pike lurked there, waiting for minnows to 
wander by. As they polished off their lunch in the dusk. 


Tommy leaned back against the motor. He sniffed the 
delicious air of an evening that had reached the stage 
when mosquitoes take time out for a nap. 

^There’s no question about it,” Tommy said finally. 
‘‘If Old One Eye’s around, he’ll be coming up into the 
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I’m switching to a sur- 
He fussed about in his bait box and got out 
’ Eddie stuck to his “daredevil,” but Harvey 


shallows after chubs pretty soon. 

face* bait. 


a “plunker. 

changed to an injured minnow with a perch finish, while 
Mike held the flashlight. Mike snapped it off and 


hunched low in the prow, eating a dill pickle. 

There was no sound save the gentle whir of reels and 
the faint spray of water from lines as the baits splashed 

in the water of the still lagoon. 

“Maybe if we eased in toward shore 
gested. He rowed in and they fished among the lily pads 

The little fellows began smashing 
Tommy chuckled and twitched his 


Tommy sug 


and snake weed. 


vainly at their baits, 
bamboo rod. Out in the darkness they could hear the 


There was a small splash. 

Their moms 


bait go “Plop-plunk-plop. 

“Little one again,” Tommy snorted. 

should keep ’em in at this hour of the night.” 

“They’ll scoot home quick enough if Old One Eye 


shows up,” Harvey said. 

“Why can’t you get him off your mind?” Eddie said, 
“Why don’t you just fish? There’s lots of pike in here 

almost as big.” 

“1 don’t want one almost as big.” 


III. Strike! 


There was a sudden splash that sounded like a tub of 

washers thrown overboard, then a series of wild 


iron 

explosions. Harvey’s reel began to screech. Standing up 
he yelled, “I’ve caught a shark. I’ve caught a shark!.’ 
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The Mary Ann swung wildly on her anchor rope. 

“Sit down,” Tommy shouted. 

Give him all the line he 

“Reel him in 


Let him run with it. 


wants. 


f f 


Eddie contradicted. 


Get him in the 


boat before you lose him.” 

Chop him loose!” Mike shouted in alarm. 
The water out 


among the lilies boiled up and then 
subsided. Tommy eased the Mary Ann toward deep 
water. Harvey stood, his rod arched. 


er 


rm pulling,” he 


said, “but nothing happens.” 

“That old lunker knows his stuff,” said Tommy, 
wrapped the line around a lily 

If we don’t get him out of there, he’ll spit the hook 

“Harvey!” Eddie shouted. 


He’s 


Might be a bass. 


root. 


out. 

You can’t keep a tight 
line on that old fish and a lily pad at the same time.” 

Harvey pulled. Someone put the heat on under the 

lily pad and started the water boiling. The line sang off 

toward the middle of the lake. 


“There he goes!” Mike whooped in relief. 

That didn t mean a thing. Harvey struggled for three 

quarters of an hour before he worked the fish up to the 

boat. It came floating up in the light of Mike’s flashlight 
like a long dark log, its back white with 


scars. 


That s no bass. Tommy said. He poked the 


green 

weeds and lily pads from the line with his oar. There 


glaring up at them, its undershot jaws gaping, was the 

ugliest fish in the lake—goal of every fisherman—Old One 
Eye. 
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IV. Old One Eye 


You said I 


“I’ve caught him!’’ Harvey yelled. 

couldn’t. Everybody said I couldn’t and here he is, 

right on my own line. Wait till I get home. Wait till 
I show him to my dad! Then I guess maybe 


i i 


his voice 


Old One Eye! Golly, he’s a fighter! 




broke in awe. 

Tommy’s voice had a frog in it. “He sure is.’’ Gently 
he netted the exhausted pike and lifted him into the boat. 
He donned leather gloves and unhooked the bait from 
Old One Eye’s bony mouth and dropped it overboard. 

Harvey played the flashlight over Old One Eye 
proudly. Then he said, “He makes you feel as though 

you ought to move over and give him your seat.’’ 

Tommy and Eddie and Mike sat miserably, as though 
they were out in the rain, while Harvey snapped a 


i i 





stringer on Old One Eye and lowered him back into the 

water. 

A stringer! Old One Eye, the gamest pike in the lake, 

trailed along behind the Mary Ann like a ring-nosed bull. 

Mike tossed a piece of wax paper out into the darkness 
and rubbed at one of his eyes. 

Seeing Tommy watching him, Mike said bravely, “Got 


a mosquito in my eye. 

Eddie said 


Well, Harvey, you’ve got Old One Eye. 

Harvey bent over his reel. 


Tommy said, “I don’t feel like fishing any 
Mike pulled up the anchor. Harvey wrapped the start¬ 
ing cord around the flywheel and yanked the motor into 


more. 


a roar. Tommy spoke to Eddie just once on the way 

back and that was to say 


Eddie, remember when you 
and I came up here and fished for Old One Eye last 

year?’’ 


But Eddie kept his head down and stared into the 
water. 


They docked. 


Mike dragged the anchor out and 
dropped it into the water on the other side of the dock. 

Harvey unscrewed the clamps of the motor and heaved it 
up to Tommy. Eddie gathered up the bait boxes. He 
was the first to see the empty stringer lying in the bottom. 

“Hey, ” he said, flashing the light around 
got Old One Eye tied to, anyway?’’ 

Harvey grinned shamefacedly into the light. 

to thinking on the way back—I let him go—I guess I just 
had to.’’ 


what you 


I got 


Mike gulped out, “Oh Harvey, I’m glad! 
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Harvey, we couldn’t tell you 


Tommy* chuckled, 
when you felt the way you did at first—but Eddie and 1 

caught Old One Eye last year. And then when we got 


him almost home 


What he’s 


Eddie broke in and helped Tommy out. 
trying to say, Harvey, is that we couldn’t eat him.” 

Harvey sighed. 

He coiled the stringer up and tossed it out on the dock. 
“That’s right. And you can’t mount a fish that has 

personality.” 


William D. Potter 


Rescue at Sea 


It began on October 23, 1849 when the American 

packet Caleb Grimshaw sailed from Liverpool for New 
York. She was a well-built, thousand-ton ship, carrying 
a million dollars’ worth of general cargo. In her cabins 
were six first-class passengers, including the captain’s 
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wife and his five-year-old daughter. In her steerage were 
four hundred and twenty-seven Irish emigrants. She 
carried only four life-boats, for steerage passengers were 
expected to shift for themselves in case of disaster. 

By November 11, Caleb Grimshaw was in the Atlantic, 
about three hundred miles west of the Azores. She was 


light wind, when some 


making slow headway before 
of the steerage passengers began to come up to the deck. 


There was a smell of smoke, they said, and they were 
frightened. The ship’s officers went below to make an 
inspection, and returned with white faces. The ship 
was afire in one of its lower holds. 


All passengers were ordered to the deck. The pumps 
were started, the fore hatch was opened, and water 
began to pour into the hold. Hoxie, the captain, tried 
to reassure the anxious horde of watchers. It was a 
troublesome accident, he told them, but the fire would 
soon be under control. He ordered the ship hove-to, 
and she lay gently wallowing in the easy swells. The 
pumps clanked on. 

Toward evening, young Hoxie, the first mate, who was 
the captain’s son, ordered the pumps stopped. The wisps 
of smoke from below had faded. He called for a bowline 
to be rigged, and was lowered into the hold for a look 
about. When he reappeared, he ordered the men to 
begin again on the pumps. His face was calm, but it 
was blackened by smoke, and he was coughing. It was 
then that the first wave of panic began to sweep over 
the deck. 
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Order was maintained through the night, but in the 
morning the strain began to show. The passengers knew 
nothing of the sea or ships, but they had listened to the 
pumps all night and they could read the faces of the 

sailors in the morning, 
for one of the life-boats, broke it from its davits in a 


Suddenly a dozen men leaped 


clumsy attempt to launch it, and were pitched into the 

the boat smashed against the side of the ship. 
An hour or so later the packet rats among the crew 

The helmsman scurried away from his 

of his mates in a rush 


water as 


showed up. 

station and was joined by some 
for the stern boat. They climbed into it, lowered it to 


the water, and made it fast with a length of rope to tow 
behind the ship. The leader stood in the bow of the 
boat with a knife in his hand, ready to cut the painter 


if any attempt were made to bring them back on board. 

Toward midday a plume of smoke lifted on a sudden 
gust from the hold. The passengers could stand it no 

Fire must be doused with water, and the 


longer. 

pumps were not enough. Two casks holding twenty-two 
hundred gallons, the ship’s supply of drinking water, 

stood on the deck. Twenty or thirty men in a sudden 


wild rush broke open the deck lockers, wrenched out 

and split the casks open. The ship’s entire supply 


axes 

of fresh water went down uselessly into the hold. 


Now the captain, the elder Hoxie, lost his nerve, 
ordered the two remaining life-boats lowered, got the 
cabin passengers into them, and followed with his wife 
and daughter. There were now three boats around the 


He 
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smouldering ship. Their sullen, shivering occupants 
maintained a careful distance from the sides as men 
and women still on board with their children screamed 

at them. 

Another day passed while the ship drifted on, with 
her decks growing warm and smoke sifting up through 
the seams. Sailors were fainting at the pumps. Women, 
crowded together aft, sat with their arms round children, 
their heads drooping. Amid the clanking of the pumps, 
prayers faded off into frightened whimpering or lifted 
suddenly in shrill panic. Men, hoarse from raging at the 
deserters in the boats, drifted together in plotting groups. 


























By nightfall young Hoxie, the first mate, knew that 
the fire was gaining on the pumps and that the ship 
could not be saved. He had already begun an attempt 
to build rafts on the forward deck. Sailors who could 


be spared from the pumps, and some of the passengers, 
were put to work, and Hoxie kept them at it through 

the night. All others on the deck he ordered to stay well 
aft. But there was no jamming four hundred people 
very far back in the little space he had. The fringes of 

the crowd were dangerously near his workmen, and 
toward dawn they started to flow forward. 

The first mate ordered them back. They hesitated, 

rush, making for the 


and suddenly came forward in 
half-finished rafts. Hoxie drew his pistol and fired. His 


workers leaped up with him, and for half an hour 
frantic men fought with every weapon that came to 
hand. The wild flare-up died down at last, after half 
a dozen had been shot. Thirst and hunger had been 


and exhaustion was near. 


aggravated for everyone 
Crew and passengers lay through the day glaring at each 

other across a narrow strip of smoking, buckling deck. 

Just before dusk a scrap of sail was sighted on the 

eastern horizon. It was the Yarmouth barciue Sarah— 


Captain David Cook, master—standing west by north 
bound out of Liverpool for Nova Scotia. 1 he captain 

standing beside his mate 
scar on the sea to the west, 
under sail but making no headway. It was flying the 

and stripes, union down, a signal of distress. 


James Coward, made out a 

It was a packet lying 


stars 
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SdTah wore round and made for the distant vessel. 
As it rose nearer, Cook made out three boats on the 


around her, and guessed the truth. He could 

was wallowing heavily, in a 


sea 


see 


that the ship 


now 


faint 


grey cloud of smoke. 


The three boats were pulling for his side, but he 

ignored them. He came up on the Caleb Grirnshaw 
cautiously, standing a little off from her. The wind 


was 


• • _ 

rising, and a sudden gust might have driven the two 
vessels together. Across the space of roughening 

he spoke to young Hoxie, the first mate. He could take 
off no one in the dark. The weather 


water 


was making up. 

must try 


He would stand eastward, and the Grirnshaw 
to keep him company. 

Sarah turned off east under storm canvas with 


light burning in her cross-trees. Grimshaw’s 

heartened with a little hope now, managed to get their 
ship labouring in Sarah’s wake. 


weary men 


Through the roughening night Cook had time to 
ponder his problem. Sarah 


was a small ship with 

of about twenty and cramped accommodation even for 
them. There were more than four hundred men 


a crew 


women 

and children on that vessel, huddled on an open deck 
without food, water or shelter from the weather. The 

ouldering hull beneath them might be good for days 
yet. On the other hand it might burst into flames at 


sm 


any moment. The Azores were about three hundred 
miles 


away. If the packet would sail and hold together 
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he might get her there. If not, the best possible hope, 
it seemed, was to save perhaps a hundred of her people. 

A gale continued through the night and the following 
morning, but began to abate a little in the afternoon. 
Cook steered in for Grimshaw. The first task, and the 


least to his taste, was to take in the occupants of the 
boats. Women and children got the bunks of the Sarah’s 


The packet rats were flung unceremoniously into 


crew. 

the hold. Hoxie, the captain, when he made himself and 
his excuses known, was received with freezing politeness 


and ignored. Sarah then moved in on Grimshaw. 

Two boats were lowered with Coward in command. 

still swelling with a half-gale but the 


The sea was 

boats fought their way across the water and came under 
Grimshaw's 


lee. Women and children, bundled into 


and terrified, were let 


slings and sacks, whimpering 


2M 





















down into the arms of Sarah’s men. By the time dark¬ 
ness fell the boats, crossing and recrossing between the 
two ships, had transferred one hundred and twenty- 
three passengers. Sarah was bursting at the seam, and 

her stores would permit a ration of half a pint of water 
and a biscuit a day for four days. 

For three more nights and two days the ships crawled 
eastward. Sarah, moving slowly enough against the gale, 
had to lay to, time and again, and wait until Grimshaw 
staggered into sight. Hoxie and the sailors left to him 

making a brave effort, but by the third morning 
they were no longer able to haul on a rope. 

Cook saw from the deck of Sarah that the packet 

not being worked. James Coward, the mate, called for 

seven volunteers, climbed into a boat with them, and 
rowed back to Grimshaw. 

After a while Cook 


were 


was 


saw canvas labouring up the 
Grimshaw’s masts. There was an ominous sway to those 


masts. Coward came back with five utterly exhausted 
men from the American crew. He had left his 


own men 
Grimshaw and 


to help young Hoxie work the ship, 
her passengers were now in the last stages. Fire had 
reached the foot of the masts. They were settling and 
working loose. But Cook could not sail his 
with three hundred more on board. If he tried, 
soul in both vessels might be lost. 

Cook beat on to windward for another twenty-four 
hours, and somehow Grimshaw followed. At eleven 

o’clock on the morning of November twentieth the 


own ship 

every 
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Azores loomed up, forty miles away. Another gale was 
beating the ships back with renewed force, but by night¬ 
fall Sarah had worked herself into the lee of the island. 
Astern there was a faint, tossing gleam from Grimshaw’s 
mast-peak; but in the lower murk about her there was 
a more sinister glow. Thin ribbons of flame were 
beginning to lace out liere and there above the ship’s 

deck. Her time was running out. 

Cook studied the distant warnings for a moment, and 
made his decision. Sarah rounded back, out into the 
rough water again, and brought herself abreast of 
Grimshaw. Lanterns began to toss along her bulwarks 
as boats were made ready. Hoxie, on Grimsiiaiu, set out 
the few lights he had; and once again boats began to ply 
back and forth between the two ships. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the last boat crossed over, and in it came 
Hoxie to report that all living passengers had been 

taken off. 

Cook’s brave deed was recognized. He was awarded 
Lloyd’s Silver Medal given to those who “have by their 

extraordinary exertions contributed to the saving of 
life at sea.’’ This medal was so rarely won that it was 
considered the highest award a seaman could be given. 

The United States Senate gave him a formal vote of 
thanks. He was given the freedom of the city of New 
York. Best of all he had the respect and admiration of 
his fellow Nova Scotian seamen. 


JO.SEPH SCHULL 

From The Salt-Water Men. 
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My Mother sends our neighbours things 


On fancy little plates. 


One day she sent them custard pie 

And they sent back stuffed dates. 


And once she sent them angel food 

And they returned ice cream; 
Another time for purple plums 

They gave us devil’s dream. 


She always keeps enough for us, 

No matter what she sends. 

Our goodies seem much better 

When we share them with our friends. 


And even if they didn’t, why. 

It’s surely lots of fun. 

Cause that way we get two desserts 

Instead of only one. 


Violet Alleyn Storey 
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And behold 


certain lawyer stood np, and tempted 
him^ saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 


life? He said unto him 


What is written in the Law? How readest thou? 


And he answering said: Thou shall love the Lord thy 

God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,' and thy 
neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him— 


Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 
But he 


willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
my neighbour? And Jesus answering said — 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 

among thieves, which stripped him of his 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead. And by chance there came down a certain 


And who is 


and fell 


raiment 


priest that way; and when he 

the other side. And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
the other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 


saw him, he passed by on 


on 




beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow 


own 


when he departed, he took 


out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto 


him. Take care of him: and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 






Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh¬ 
bour unto him that fell among thieves? 

And ke said. He that showed mercy on him. Then 

said Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise. 


The Bible 

ILuke 10: 25-37.] 


The Master Potter 


When we pour out a cup of tea, and see how easily 
the tea flows from the spout, and how well the lid of the 
teapot fits, it is interesting to think of the man who first 
made such pottery. His name was Josiah Wedgwood, 
who was born near Burslem in Staffordshire on 12th 

July, 1730. At the time when Josiah Wedgv/ood was 

born, the handles of teapots were difficult to grasp and 
the lids had a tiresome habit of falling off when you were 
trying to pour tea, without spilling any, from a most 

unwilling spout. 

Thomas Wedgwood, Josiah’s father, had a small pot¬ 
tery in Burslem, but he died when his youngest son was 
only nine. The boy was taken away from school and 
set to work in a factory belonging to one of his brothers. 
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The first thing he had to learn to how to “throw” clay; 
that is 


how to shape pots 


the potter’s wheel. 


on 


This is interesting work 
better than being at school. 


4 4 


> y 


said Josiah. 


I like it 


4 4 


y y 


Josiah worked hard and soon became a skilful 
thrower. 


yy 


Even as a child he had always been observant, 
taking special notice of unusual or beautiful things. No 

one had any idea how famous he was to become one day. 

Presently, Josiah caught smallpox. Fortunately 

are almost free from this terrible disease today. The 
doctors of those times 


we 


were not as clever as they are now, 
and Josiah did not receive the best treatment. When he 


recovered he was left with a bad knee in which he suffered 

pain for many years. 

You will only be able to do 
Josiah,” his brother said to him. 


i 4 


odd jobs in the pottery 


now 


Josiah made the best of things. Instead of grumbling, 

he set himself to learn all he could. The odd jobs taught 

him much about pottery-making. 

At fourteen, Josiah was apprenticed to his brother. 
He worked harder than 


not only in the factory, but 

I mean to make 


eve 


at home after his day’s work was done. 




up for my lost years of schooling 

studied chemistry and other subjects which would be 
useful for his work. 


y y 


he said, and he 


now 


You are too clever for my liking, Josiah 

said to him one day. 

with me, for you are too ambitious. 

This was a blow to Josiah, who had to seek work i 


4 4 


y y 


his brother 


< t 


I cannot take you into partnership 


7 7 


in 
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another factory. But his industry, thirst for knowledge 
and desire to make better and better pottery, stood him 
in great stead. He saved every penny he could until 
last he was able to start a small pottery of his own. 


at 


Now I shall be able to do as I like,” he thought. 

He wished to 


Josiah was always experimenting, 
improve upon the cream-coloured pottery 

He tried first one kind of earth, clay 


made in 


Staffordshire. 


He made different mixtures; 


and glaze, then another, 
he used different chemicals. He had many failures, many 


losses and many difficulties to overcome, one of which 
being the fact that he was a 

At last, however, his efforts were crowned with success: 


cripple, and always in pain. 


from his pottery came the most beautiful cream 
made in England. 


ware ever 








































“This is exquisite 

1762, Josiah Wedgwood presented her Majesty with 
service of his cream-coloured earthenware. 


said Queen Charlotte, when, in 


a 


Wedgwood 


was appointed potter first to Queen 
Charlotte and afterwards to King George III. He called 
his cream china “Queen’s Ware. 


Its fame spread to 
other lands, and it sold rapidly and well. The Empress 

of Russia paid two thousand pounds for a dinner service. 


“I will make my china as beautiful as possible,” Wedg 

wood said. 


He engaged clever artists to help him decorate his 

pottery with pictures and designs, and to blend har¬ 
monious colours on the surface of the beautiful forms he 
had moulded. Wedgwood was the finest potter that 

England has known. All later makers of pottery owed a 
tremendous debt to him and his genius. 

was not all that Josiah Wedgwood did. He 
improved the methods of working and the tools used in 
the potteries. He encouraged cleanliness and order, and 
was heedful of the welfare of the men who worked for 


This 


him. He spent his money wisely and well. Some he gave 
for the making of new roads, new schools and chapels. 

“It would be fine to have a canal 

he said. 


running past my 
Raw materials would reach the 


pottery 

factory more easily, and my finished pottery could be 
more quickly sent away.” 


So he built a canal to link the Trent with the Mersey. 
Whatever Wedgwood undertook to do, he did well. 


C. M. Rutley 
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The Beatitudes 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and perse¬ 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 


Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. 


The Bible 

Matthew 5: 3-12 
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On April 13th, 1759, the world lost 


one of its greatest 
musicians, for on that day George Frederick Handel died. 

Handel loved music from his earliest 


years. His 

favourite toys were those that made sounds, and his 


nur¬ 
sery became filled with drums, trumpets and other 
musical playthings. 

into the room when little George had collected all 

his musical toys around him. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried his father in an 


One day his father happened 


to 


come 


I will not have you wasting your time 


angry voice. 

with these foolish things. 

beloved playthings and tossed them on the fire. 


Then he picked up his son’s 


Why did Handel’s father do anything so cruel? Well 

he had made up his mind that his son should become t 

gentleman. He himself had started life as a poor barber 
although he had now risen to be a doctor. 

study hard and be a lawyer,’’ he said. 


My son shall 


Poor little George was only five! It was a heavy blow 

to iiim. to have his toys destroyed and to be told by his 

father that he must begin to work hard at things in which 
he had no interest. 


He became very sad and fretted 


greatly. 


“Poor little fellow!’’ said a kindly aunt, 
something for him.” 

So one day, all unknown to George’s father, she 

smuggled a spinet up into an attic of his home. The 
spinet was one of the early kinds of piano, and this 


We must do 


one 
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was almost dumb. Each string was bound round with a 
strip of cloth, so that the sound it made could not be 
heard very far away. 

George was now supremely happy. When he 
supposed to be in bed, he would get up and creep upstairs 
to the attic. There he played and played to his heart’s 
content, teaching himself in the most astonishing manner, 
while the rest of the household were asleep' 

One day, a year or two later, George’s father was going 
to visit a great Duke in a certain town. “May I come with 

you. Father?’’ asked the little boy. 

“No! Most certainly not!’’ his stern parent replied. 

“Get on with your lessons.’’ 

“I am going with Father,’’ said George to himself. 


was 


I 































the Duke, who will perhaps help me to get 


want to see 


with my music. 


on 


So George waited until he saw his father drive off in 


his carriage. Then he slipped quietly out of the house 
and ran after it. 


He ran and ran, being careful to keep 
himself out of sight, until the carriage had gone a good 

distance on its way. Then he made his presence known. 

“Father, Father! Stop! 
forward. 


shouted George, racing 


“Whatever are you doing here?” exclaimed his father 
when he turned round and saw George. 

He stopped the carriage, and as he did not wish to 

turn back, he had no choice but to allow his disobedient 
son to accompany him. 


I can play the spinet. I love music!” George later 
told the Duke’s 


I should like to play the 


musicians. 


organ. 


You shall try,” said the musicians, whose interest 
aroused in the eager little boy. 

So one never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, George Handel 

played upon the organ in the Duke’s castle. It was the 
first time he had attempted to play on that instrument, 

but his performance was a remarkable one. 

“The child is a genius!” exclaimed the Duke, who had 
listened to the young Handel’s playing. “He must study.” 

So at last the elder Handel was forced to realize that 
George was a born musician. Although he did it grudg- 
ingly, he gave his permission for George to become a 
pupil of the organist of Halle Cathedral. 


was 
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George learned to play many other different instru¬ 
ments, mastering each with great skill. When he grew 
up he composed operas and, later, the oratorios that have 
made his name famous for all time. In these he set to 

of the beautiful stories and words of the 


music many 

Bible. I am sure you have heard at least parts of The 
Messiah. He wrote this great oratorio in twenty-four days. 
When he was beginning to write the grand Hallelujah 
Chorus, Handel said, “I did look up and saw all heaven 
opening before me and the Great God Himself.” 


C. M. Rutley 


Augustus Meets His First 


Indian 


Soynelitnes it is well to remember that Indians, as well as 
white people, are very different from their ancestors of hundreds 

of years ago. 


I. The Indian Reserva tion 

When the sun rose, Augustus was standing in an open 
field dotted with pine trees. On the otlier side of a rail 
fence the woods rose thick and dark. An early-rising 
mountaineer had pointed out the edge of the woods as 
the boundary of the Indian reservation. 
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Now that he actually was here at last, Augustus felt a 

peculiar sensation in the pit of his stomach. He knew he 
liked Indians. 

hadn’t considered that before. 


But would the Indians like him? He 


Now he thoughtfully slipped behind a tree to think 
about it. The rough bark felt scratchy but firm and safe 

he pressed his face against the trunk and peered 
the open field and into the woods beyond. 

To Augustus’ wide-eyed gaze 


as 


across 


the trees over there 
looked different from the ones on his side of the fence. 


There was something wild and untamed about them, he 
thought. And it was so dark in those woods. The damp 
wood-smells that drifted out into the warmer, lighter air 

brought with them a tang of something darkly mysterious. 

Augustus sniffed. 

Indians haven’t changed much.” 

He slid out from behind his tree. 

for a stroll he walked to another, nearer the woods. He 
repeated this trick until with a start he realized he was 
actually within the shade of the dark reservation forest. 

At his feet a big pure-white toadstool gleamed against 

of a rotting log. Augustus 
He knew the toadstool was about the most 


Hm,” he thought, “I betcha those 


As if he were out 


the moss-covered srreenness 


scowled, 
poisonous kind. 

“Wonder if they use poison arrows?” he asked himself. 
Not getting 

two great boulders and studied the tangled undergrowth 
to his right and left. The big stone back of him seemed 
to have broken away from a still bigger ledge of rock that 


reassuring answer, he slipped between 
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cropped out of a hillside. Augustus slid along the face 
of the ledge. It grew higher and higher until it was a 
great overhanging cliff. It was dark and damp under the 
cliff. 

gathered in still, murky pools ringed with coarse, bitter¬ 
smelling marsh grasses. 

Augustus felt a sense of the great age of the place. The 
solemn silence seemed to cover dark secrets of other days, 
and over everything hung a feeling of mystery and of 

suspense. 

Augustus snorted out loud to rid himself of the 
increasing nervousness which was creeping over him. His 
snort started a series of hollow-sounding little echoes 
which threw his snort back at him from all around. 

There was another sound, too, which increased as 
Augustus came around a corner in the cliff. It was a 
rushing roaring sound. Looking ahead through the dark 
green of the trees, he saw a flash of frothy white tumbling 

down from the top of the cliff. 

Augustus was accustomed to slow-moving streams and 
rivers winding calmly through flat lowlands, and the 
height and rushing roar of the waterfall astonished him. 
The stream below the falls tumbled among the rocks in 
fast-moving rapids that looked dangerous. 

Augustus stopped and considered. He noticed that the 
main body of the water in the falls shot far out, away from 
the face of the cliff. A veil of misty white hung over the 
opening between the water and the rock. But Augustus 
felt sure that this was just a thin spray and that back of 


Water trickled over the moss-covered rock and 
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it, between the waterfall and the rock, there 
open space. 

I betcha I could walk right through there, back of 
the water, and right out the other side. 

His eyes narrowed and he felt a thrill of joyous excite¬ 
ment as he braced himself for a dash into the waterfall. 

First he scrambled among the small loose rocks at the 
edge of the water. Then the cool breath of the mist veil 
touched him, followed by the unexpected shock of icy 
water beating on his head and shoulders. Then he was 
through and into the open space beneath the falls. 

Puffing a little, he shook his head to clear the water 

from his eyes and looked around. Overhead the falls 

thundered past, forming the roof and one wall of the 

room-like space. A deep-looking pool stretched back 

covering most of the floor. On the far side of the pool 
few big rocks rose from the floor. Augustus blinked 
he looked at the rocks. One of them had moved! 


was a 


i i 
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rock was an Indian! A 


What he had thought was 
huge Indian who crouched, facing Augustus, had a spear 

raised above his head! 


11. Lone Eagle 

Augustus gasped, jerked backward, felt his foot slip on 
the wet rock, ducked, threw his arms out in front of him 
and yelled, “Heyl” all at the same time. Then he sat 
down hard, twisted sideways and yelled, “Look out!” 
Straining his head back to see if the spear was coming, 
he saw the Indian looking friendly if a little puzzled as he 
pulled a wriggling, gleaming fish off the prongs of his 

spear. 

Augustus felt his lungs begin to work again. Then 
he saw that the Indian wasn’t eight feet tall as he had 
thought at firk. In fact, the Indian wasn’t any bigger 
than Augustus and seemed to be just about the same 
age. Although his broad dark face wore an expression 
almost as surprised as Augustus’, he grinned at the same 

time. 


Pointing to the wriggling fish, the Indian boy spread 

his hands far apart in a gesture any fisherman would 
recognize. 

Although his breath was still coming a little unevenly, 
Augustus grinned. Nodding his head, he said, “Yeh, he 
is a big one.” 

Suddenly he remembered that he was talking to an 
Indian, and that he wasn’t doing it as he should, accord¬ 
ing to the stories he had heard about Indians. 
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Slapping himself on 


the chest and looking stern and 

he hoped, brave, Augustus said, “Ugh, me Augustus. 

The Indian boy looked puzzled at first, then his eyes 
twinkled with amusement. But his face was serious when 


> I 


he said, “I am Lone Eagle. 

“Ugh,” said Augustus. 


> > 


Heap big fish you catchum 


ugh. 


> > 


The twinkle in Lone Eagle’s eyes grew into a grin that 

spread all over his face. 

“Look,” he said 

an Indian. 


you don’t have to try to talk like 
I understand English all right. 

Augustus stared. He felt a little disappointed. Eyeing 

Lone Eagle suspiciously, he said, “Say, are you a sure-’nuff 
Indian? 

Sure 


i i 


f > 


f f 


4 i 


y > 


said Lone Eagle. 


Didn’t 

that fish? None of the white boys around here can do 
that. 


i i 


you see me spear 




Huh,’’ said Augustus, “I betcha I could. 

Augustus had never tried spearing a fish, but he 
thought that fishing was one thing he knew all about. 

Pop had always been a fisherman, and as far back as 

Augustus could remember he had helped Pop with his 
lines and nets. 

Lone Eagle looked doubtful. 

“Here,’’ said Augustus, “I’ll show you. 

the spear. 

Lone Eagle’s black eyes gleamed as he quietly sat beside 
the pool and waited for a fish to appear. 


i i 
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y y 


He picked up 
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III. Into the Water 

Augustus balanced the spear in his hands. Minutes 
dragged by. Augustus watched the water. Finally, in 

the swirl of the churning greenish white froth at the edge 

of the falls, a long dark shadow moved. 

“Ugh,” grunted Lone Eagle as Augustus raised his arm 

to throw the spear. Even as his muscles tensed in the 

act of throwing, Augustus heard Lone Eagle’s “Ugh” 

and was glad. 

“Guess he’s a sure-’nuff Indian after all, ” he thought. 
Then the spear was shooting out toward the fish and 
Augustus leaned out with it to get all the force he could 
behind the thrust. He got so much force that the spear 
sank its full length in the unresisting water, and Augustus 
followed right after the spear and entered the water in a 

beautiful, if unexpected, dive. 

Then several things happened all at once. Augustus 
tightened his grasp on the spear, hanging on grimly as the 
swirling current swung him back and forth. Then he 
felt the battering weight of the falls on his head and 

back. 










He was lifted up by foaming, tossing water only to meet 
the plunging weight of the falls which pushed him down 
again and rolled him end over end. Everything seemed 

unreal. Sometimes he 


was choking and sputtering in a 
strange mixture of air and spray. Then he felt the pres¬ 
sure of deep water and this gave way to 

rocking in what seemed to be a great sea of roaring sound. 

Then the battering pressure lessened and a gleam of 
bright light cut through the darkness. 


tossing and 


Foo 


sputtered Augustus and opened his eyes. 

head was out of water. 


H s 


Looking around, he saw 


that he had passed through 
the waterfall and was now tossing in the rapids below. 

Several times his feet scraped along the bottom, but the 


force of the current swept him along. 

A black shape stretched halfway across the stream 
below him. 


It was a fallen tree. Augustus grabbed 
and caught it. The water boiled around him as he 
worked his way along the tree trunk to shore. Then he 


was on his feet, scrambling over slippery rocks and reach¬ 
ing for the bank. 

He suddenly realized that he was still holding the 
handle of the spear and that it was wobbling in the water 

and holding him back. As he glanced down at the spear, 
he suddenly grunted in surprise, and grinned. 

He turned to the bank where Lone Eagle, sliding down 

over the rocks to the water’s edge, stretched out his hand 
to help him ashore. 
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IV. The Fish Dinner 


Augustus waded through the shallow water until he 
was directly in front of Lone Eagle. Then he heaved 
on the spear handle. Lifting it out of the water, he 
uncovered a flopping fish stuck fast on the prongs. 

“Well,” said Augustus, throwing the fish ashore with 
an air of great carelessness. “Well—I guess I showed 

I ’ ’ 

you! 


Lone Eagle’s black eyes were wide and popping with 
amazement. 

But you missed that fish in the pool—I saw you,” he 
exclaimed. 

Oh, sure,” said Augustus. “That’s why I jumped in. 
I saw another fish—this one—and I had to jump after him 
to get him.” 

Lone Eagle gasped. His mouth opened and closed 
several times. 

Finally he grinned and said, “Well, Indians tell some 
good fish stories, but 1 never heard one as good as that. 

Augustus pretended he didn’t hear that, and they 
scrambled up the bank. Lone Eagle made a fire and 
Augustus stretched out beside it to dry his overalls. 

“I know what,” said Augustus after a while. “Let’s 

cook my fish. 

Lone Eagle was already rising to his feet and had his 
knife open to clean the fisli. 

Watching him, Augustus was reminded of the easy 
springy movements of a cat. Augustus was not usually 
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i i 
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f 7 
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awkward himself but he felt slow and stiff-jointed when 

he watched Lone Eagle. The bushes seemed to part 

ahead of the young Indian as he went down to the brook 
bank and scooped up a handful of mud. 

Augustus blinked. What, he wondered, did mud have 

to do with cooking a fish? Watching closely, he grunted 

in surprise. Lone Eagle was plastering the mud thickly 
all over the newly cleaned fish. 

“Hey!” yelled Augustus. “Hey, that’s mud!” 

Lone Eagle looked up in amazement at this rather 
pointless observation. 

“Mud?” said Lone Eagle. “No—it’s clay.” 

He went on plastering wet clay on the fish until it was 
a shapeless dripping mass. This he popped into the fire, 
raking the coals up into a glowing mound all around it. 

Then, grinning at Augustus, he asked, “Haven’t you 
ever cooked a fish this way?” 

Augustus shook his head, wondering if this was all 
some strange sort of Indian joke. 

“Mmm,” said Lone Eagle, “I thought everybody knew 
about that.” 

Augustus stuck his lower lip out defiantly and said, 
“Huh, I betcha I could show you some things you never 
knew about, too.” 

That sounded a little peevish, even to Augustus, so he 
went on in a less sulky tone. “Anyway, I don’t know 
much about Indians, except their scalping and burning 

prisoners and going on the warpath and things like that.” 

Lone Eagle looked a little startled at Augustus’ idea 
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of what made up life for a modern Indian. However, he 
sensed Augustus’ admiration for the warriors who had 
lived like that. Lone Eagle himself was proud of the 
brave traditions of his race. 

He said, “Well, we don’t do so much scalping lately 
but his manner suggested that even if things were a little 
peaceful at the moment, there might be a change for the 
better at any time. 

Say,’’ he went on, “why don’t you come on home with 
me? We can talk to the old men. Some of them did all 
those things. 

Oh boy!’’ said Augustus. “Sure.’’ Then his face fell 
as he noticed that the sun was now overhead. 

Aw,’’ he said, “it’s dinnertime. They’ll be wondering 

where I am. 

Hm,’’ said Lone Eagle. “Well, come on over 
tomorrow, then. 

They agreed to meet at the waterfall in the morning. 
Hey, wait,’’said Lone Eagle. “The fish!’’ He prodded 
in the ashes and dragged out a blackened, dirty-looking 
hard cinder. 

Augustus looked at it and his mouth formed a blank¬ 
looking O. 

Is—is that it?’’ he asked finally. 

Yeh, sure,’’ said Lone Eagle enthusiastically. 

He put the ugly thing on a rock, tapped it sharply 
with another rock, and the dirty black cinder split and 
fell apart, revealing the wliite and steaming flesh of a 
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perfectly cooked fish. The skin and scales had stuck to the 

clay and the meat was clean, firm and juicy. 

Well, doggone!” said Augustus. 

Grinning broadly, he and Lone Eagle ate and licked 
their lips. Still waving pieces of backbone, they parted, 
shouting, “See you tomorrow. 


i < 




LeGrand 

From Augustus and the Mountains. 
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Many years ago in Greece there lived a ruler by the 
name of Dionysius. He was a wicked tyrant and often 

put to death people who did anything which displeased 
him. 


A young man by the name of Pythias once offended 
Dionysius and was promptly dragged to prison; the day 
was set when he should be put to death. 

Pythias begged to be allowed to go to his distant home 
to say farewell to his parents and friends before he died. 
He promised that after this was done he would return 
and give up his life. 

Dionysius laughed at Pythias and said, “Pray, how can 
I know that you will keep your promise? I doubt not 
that you are trying to cheat me and save yourself. No! 
Your request shall not be granted.” 

But there was with Pythias a young man who at once 
spoke, saying, “O Dionysius, grant the request of my 
friend, and I, Damon, will stay in prison until his return. 
He will return, for he has never yet broken his word. But 
if he is not here on the day set for his execution, I will 
die in his stead.” 

The tyrant was so surprised at the strange request that 
he let Pythias go, and cast Damon into prison. 

Pythias set out at once for home. Time pased; at last 
the day on which Pythias was to die drew near, but not a 
word had Damon heard from his friend. He, however, 
did not lose faith in him. “If Pythias does not come 
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back,” he said 


it will not be his fault. Something will 


have happened to him. 




At last the fatal day arrived. 


Damon was about to be 


led out of the prison to be killed. 


Still his trust in his 


friend did not waver. Just at the very moment when the 
jailer led Damon out of the prison to be executed, Pythias 
came in haste. He was worn and haggard, for he feared 
that the storms which he had encountered had delayed 
him so much that he had arrived too late. His face 


lighted with joy and relief when he saw Damon. Then 
Pythias gave himself up to the jailer. 

When the tyrant Dionysius saw the return of Pythias 
and realized the love the two friends had for each other, 
he gave the order for both men to be set free. 

“I would give all my wealth if I could have such 


a 


friend 


he said. 


9 J 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 












OH THE 


Who Are My Friends? 


[ A Radio Play ] 

Narrator: What a strange thing to dream! It all 
comes back to me so clearly now, and somehow I feel a 
new sense of “belonging.” For the first time in my life, 
my school, my neighbourhood, my country and my world 
seem to be part of me. 

Let me see, how did my dream go? Oh, yes, I 
remember now. At first I seemed to be in school. The 
teacher had just returned to the class a set of tests in 
English. My mark had been quite low. But then it is 
not easy for a “New Canadian” to learn all the fine points 
of a new language in a short time. I felt very discouraged. 
Suddenly in my dream we had switched to Social Studies, 
and were learning about the very country where I had 
been born and had lived until two years ago. What was 
it that Miss Adams had said? Yes, that was it! 

Miss Adams: If roe could travel to this country, or talk 
to someone roho has lived there, these things that I have 
told you rvould seem much more real. 

I: Miss Adams, I used to live in that country. Perhaps 
I could tell about some of the things I remember. 
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Miss Adams: That would be splendid! How lucky 

we are to have a boy who can tell us firsthand about this 
interesting country. Would you like to begin now? 

Narrator; I remember standing up to tell my story. 
I remember telling about the little village where I had 
lived, the school where I began and the games we played. 
As I talked my classmates were looking up to me and smil¬ 
ing. I seemed to be showing them things which we had 
brought along to Canada. Even in my dream I knew 
that these things were at home; my sister’s brightly 
embroidered apron; my father’s large and deeply carved 

gold watch; my mother’s Sunday bonnet with its beauti¬ 
ful lacework. I even sang one of our native songs, and 

went through the steps of a simple folk-dance I had 
learned in the old country. And then Miss Adams was 


reading out a list of marks in a Social Studies test, and 
mine was one of the best. I seemed to float 


away. 

I began to feel cold. I found myself beside a stream, 
now covered with thin ice. Near the edge was a jagged 
hole, and on the shore a young girl weeping and scream¬ 
ing. I remember crawling slowly out on the cracking ice 
until I could reach a small sleigh that stood beside the 
hole. I climbed on to this and eased forward until I 


could reach the tiny mittened hands clinging desperately 
to the edge of the ice. 

The next thing I remember I was in a brightly lighted 
dining hall, standing before a group of men. A pleasant 

and well-dressed man at the head table was speaking 

to me. 
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Man: 1 am most happy, on behalf of our Service Club, 

to present you with this silver medal for your bravery in 

saving a young lad from death by drowning. Your courage 

is a fine example to the people of this community. We 
are proud of you. 

I: Thank you, sir! Anyone could have done the same 

thing. I just happened to be there first. It might have 

been my little brother, and anyone would have done the 
same for him. 

Narrator: Again I drifted away with applause ring¬ 
ing in my ears, and a circle of smiling faces following me. 

And now I seemed to be high up in the air. Yes, I 
was in a large airplane. I saw towns nestled along the 
ocean’s shore and fleets of fishing vessels; Great Lakes 
and inland waterways flashed by. Busy smoky cities, 
(|uiet farms and great forests followed each other in rapid 
succession. Once we came down and I found myself in 
a schoolroom, much like my own. It was past school time 
but the seats were filled with pupils and teachers. A 
pleasant-looking man at the front of the room was speak¬ 
ing. I knew he must be the principal. 

Principal: This is a “red letter” day in our Jujiior 
Red Cross. We have zvith us a felloiu member frozn 
another Province of Canada. He has a brief message for 
us at this time. 

I: Teachers, and fellozu Juniors, I am here to remind 
you that all branches of our Canadian Junior Red Cross 
hazjc been asked to share in raising money to help chil¬ 
dren like oursehes in other parts of the zvorld. Many of 
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these children are snffermg and in great need because oj 
war and famine. 

Principal: We, too, have heard their call, and wish 
to send with yoii as our Canadian representative the gift 
of our schools of this city. We hope that we have done 

our part. 

I: Thank you, sir! Thank you, boys and girls, for your 

very fine donation. I shall do 7ny best to represent all 

of our Canadian Juniors in those needy lands across the 
seas. 


Narrator: We soared over Rocky Mountain peaks, 
and then over green valleys and islands, out over another 
ocean. I knew that we had crossed my new country from 
sea to sea, and that below me, from east to west, lived 


my friends whose smiles helped me on my journey. 


The motors roared and the countless 


slipped by 


waves 


far beneath us. At last the motors died down and I had 













a sensation of falling. I found myself on an outdoor 
platform, before a great crowd of men, women and chil¬ 
dren. But they were not Canadians. Their eyes were 
brown and slanting. I could not understand their speech. 
A smiling man, Mr. Ling, spoke in my own language. 

Mr. Ling; We in Korea are honoured today to have 
with us a friend from far-off Canada. 

I: My dear friends. I have come to bring you the greet¬ 
ings of the hoys and girls of Canada, and to present to 
you a small gift from the Canadian Junior Red Cross 
Society. We are happy to share our good fortune with 

you, and to feel that loe have friends across the seas. 

Mr. Ling: We humbly thank Young Canada for the 
kind thoughts and generous gifts. The children of our 
country and other countries are not so different from you. 
Differences in speech or the colour of the skin are only on 
the surface. Our thoughts and hopes and hearts are all 
the same. We wish to send back with you to our young 
friends in Canada our thanks and kindest greetings. 

Narrator; The sea of faces with the brown almond 
eyes wrinkled up in smiles. I drifted away, their happy 
cheers fading out. I wakened to find that I was sitting 
up in my own bed. I had been among friends. 

Smiles mean the same the world over, on faces of any 
colour; they speak a universal language in themselves. 
We shall be better friends from now on—my world and I. 

G. H. Dobrindt 
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Words 


word is such a lovely thing 


It builds a song, for words can sing, 
And words go swiftly through the sky 
On shining wings, for words can fly. 


They paint the autumn’s name and gold 
With colours fadeless, proud and bold. 
They paint the depth of trust that lies 


Within a dog’s adoring eyes. 


They bring the thrill of spray and foam 
To sailing hearts, who stay at home. 


The moon lies hidden by a hill 


Words lay it on my window sill. 


Oh, words can talk across the years 


above the fears. 


Beyond the miles 


Down countless ages they can sing 


A word is such a lovely thing! 


Nancy Lynch 


















Lisa’s Song 


I. Lisa Makes a Choice 

When Lisa’s mother asked her what she wanted for her 
birthday, she answered without a moment’s hesitation. 

“One of Mrs. Puff’s canaries, Mamma!’’ and then she 
added doubtfully, “If it wouldn’t be too expensive . . .’’ 

The canaries sold for three dollars apiece, sometimes 
more. Lisa knew three dollars would buy 
hen, or two dozen baby chicks. 

All the families in this colony of one-acre ranches 

the Peninsula raised things in order to make a living. 

Mr. Garten, Lisa’s father, raised hens, and marketed the 

eggs. The people across the road raised rabbits. Mr. Puff 
raised pigeons, and Mrs. Puff 

thought of her as 

and plump with a soft, pretty face. 

Mrs. Garten smiled at her little daughter. “I don’t 
think it would be too expensive, honey. You’ve been a big 

help to your papa and me, and you deserve a nice present. 
Stop in at the Puffs on your way from school tomorrow 

and pick one out.’’ 

As soon as school was out next day, Lisa ran so fast 
across the fields to the Puff ranch that when she arrived, 
she had no breath left to explain her errand. But Mrs. 
Puff seemed to be expecting her. She had baked her 
favourite cookies, full of almonds from their own tree, 

and while Lisa munched a cooky, she led her to the 
sun-porch where the cages hung. 


fine laying 


on 


canaries. Lisa always 

Mrs. Cream-Puff,” for she was short 
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Lisa tried not to make any noise, for she knew that 
some of the birds were nesting. The mother birds sat on 
their nests made in wire strainers, while the fathers from 
a high perch kept a sharp lookout. In one cage both 
parents busily hopped about. Lisa could see their young 
in the nest, stretching their bare necks and opening their 
beaks for the food which their mother and father had to 
chew up for them. 

Your Mamma phoned you were coming to pick out 
a canary for your birthday,” said Mrs. Puff, going toward 
a large cage full of yellow song-birds. 

Lisa’s eager eyes searched among them, 

Heinie?” she inquired anxiously. 

Heinie? Oh, I’ve put him in a cage by himself in my 
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room. 


I know why!” Lisa giggled in delight. “You guessed 
that he is the one I want, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Puff’s pink and white face looked troubled, 
declare I didn’t, dear. Most people like this kind the 
best. 
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She stepped close to the cage and whistled a few notes. 
At once, an alert little songster on the swing took up the 
air and the others followed him, trilling until their tiny 
throats seemed ready to burst. 

“Wouldn’t you like one of these, Lisa? You may have 
Fritzie the leader, if you want.” 

Lisa was silent. She did not like to seem ungrateful, 

but it was Heinie, and no other, that she wanted. Birds 

were like people. Each one was different, and Heinie was 

so very different. She loved the dark green of his coat, the 

perky black cap on one side of his head, and his voice, 

especially. It was not high, as were the voices of the more 

delicate yellow canaries, but low and sweet like 
something dreamed. 

It seemed that whenever she came to see him and 
spoke to him in a soft, cooing voice, his bill would open 
wide and start quivering, and out would come a melody 
like nothing she had ever heard. It was a song especially 
for Lisa. 


You’re disappointed, I can see that, dear, and I’m 

Mrs. Puff was saying gently. “To tell the truth. 


sorry 

you picked my choicest canary. The dark green are 
favoured by fanciers and judges. I expect to get a good 
price for him at the conservatory in the city. A dark green 
contralto like Heinie might bring as much as fifty 
dollars.” 


Fifty dollars! Lisa turned away sadly. “Thank you just 
the same, but I guess I don’t want a canary, Mrs. Puff,” 
she said politely. 
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Mrs. Puff followed her to the door, trying to think of 
something to say to comfort her. As she started down the 
walk beneath the blossoming tulip tree, Mrs. Puff called 
after her: “Wouldn’t you like to go along when we take 
Heinie up to the conservatory next Saturday?” 

Lisa nodded, pressing back her tears. 

II. Heinie’s Career 

They started out early Saturday morning. An hour’s 
drive up the Peninsula brought them to the door of a 
grey frame house with a stucco front. It stood in a long 
row of identical houses which ran up a steep hill. In the 
bay window hung 

CONSERVATORY. Voice Training School for 

Canaries.” When they had parked the car, Mrs. Puff 
carried the large cage covered with thin muslin. Lisa 
followed with Heinie’s small covered cage. 

While they waited to see the director, Mrs. Puff showed 
Lisa about. In a large room, one glass wall of which 
looked out on the sea, hung many large cages, a dozen 
yellow canaries in each. These were the ordinary singers, 
Mrs. Puff explained. Cards on each cage gave their 
grading as to tone and range of notes. 

“Will Heinie be put here?” Lisa inquired timidly. 

“Oh no. In that room with the glass door are the 
gifted birds. Each is kept in a sound-proof cage.” 

Lisa stood on tiptoe and peered through the glass at 
the rows of closed, silent cages. 

“On each cage is a card giving the bird’s pedigree,” 
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gold-lettered sign: 
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continued Mrs. Puff. “They’re all descended from dark 
green canaries imported from Germany many years ago.” 

“Why are they kept in sound-proof cages?” 

“Because canaries have such sharp ears, they imitate 
the sounds they hear when very young, before their own 
natural song comes to them. They begin their training 
when only a month old. For three months they’re kept in 
these cages where they don’t hear a sound except when 
the doors are opened for them to listen to a phonograph 
record of the artihcial song they’re to learn. This lot are 


being taught to whistle ‘Yankee Doodle.’ At the end of 

three months those that have mastered the human 


song 

are graduated from the conservatory. Graduates sell for 


as much as a hundred to five hundred dollars apiece!” 

Lisa’s spirits sank even lower. She understood now 
that Heinie had a brilliant career ahead of him, but it 
seemed to her a dreary life for a little bird. She had 
planned to hang Heinie’s cage among the plants in the 
sunroom overlooking her mother’s garden, and perhaps 1 


later on to get 


quiet mate for him. 





The director called to them and they returned to the 
office. Mrs, Puff took the covering off the large cage and 
the yellow warblers performed for Mrs. Uphaus, who 

made notes on a card, 

“They’ll do,’’ she decided crisply. “We’re paying three 

dollars for natural singers now. There’s always quite a 
demand for them.’’ 

I have one bird I’d like you to test as a possible pupil 
in your special training course,’’ Mrs. Puff said to the 
director a little breathlessly. 

She removed the muslin cover from the small cage, 
over which Lisa hovered like an anxious mother hen. 
Inside sat Heinie looking so dejected that Lisa bent over 
him and spoke in tender, cooing tones. The green canary 
lifted his head and, with wide-open bill quivering, 
uttered a few loud notes of liquid sweetness. Then in one 
prolonged breath he rolled inside his pulsing throat the 
melody that Lisa had believed was a special greeting to 
her. 


i i 


“How very original!’’ exclaimed the director, coming 
quickly to the cage. “A contralto of unusual quality. How 
old is he? 

“Six months,’’ admitted Mrs. Puff reluctantly. 

Mrs. Uphaus expressed doubt that such a mature bird 
could be trained to sing an artificial song. 

Suppose you leave the bird here for a week on trial, 
Mrs. Puff,’’ she said. “When you come next Saturday, 
I’ll be prepared to make you an offer. In any case, we’ll 
buy him. That’s definite.’’ 
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Lisa was silent on the ride home. She thought of 

Heinie, imprisoned in a dark, soundless cell, and forced 
to learn a human song. 


III. Happy Birthday 

Lisa’s birthday was the following Saturday, but when 
you are ten you already have responsibilities. She worked 
in the garden most of the lovely, spring day, for it was 
her special task to keep the weeds pulled in her mother’s 
bed of bulbs and roses. Overhead, the birds flew to and 
from their nests in the cedar trees. Lisa loved them all, 
but with an affection quite different from the feeling she 
had for Heinie. The silly doggerel 

Heinie, oh, Heinie, 

I love blit you ... 

ran through her head like a lament. 

The sparrows and linnets chirped and trilled in hushed 
tones as their day’s work drew to a close. Soon it was time 
for Lisa to gather the eggs. It was no small task, going in 
and out of pens among a thousand hens. Still it was a 
pleasant one, groping to feel the smooth, warm eggs in 

the nests, and counting them one by one as she put them 
in the bucket. 

She heard a car in the driveway. 

“Lisa!” called her mother from the house. She came 
slowly, not feeling in the mood for visitors. 

Mrs. Puff sat in the living room with a cage on her 
knees wrapped in light muslin. Papa Garten was there 
in his overalls; Mamma Garten in her kitchen apron. 
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Fve brought your birthday present, dear!” Mrs. Puff 
beamed at her. 

Lisa turned her face away. Why did they insist upon 
giving her another canary when they knew it was only 
Heinie she wanted? Mrs. Puff was talking in pleased tones 
as she removed the cover. 

All week in the conservatory he refused to sing a note. 
So today the director told me they couldn’t pay more 
than five dollars for him. A temperamental singer is too 
much of a risk, she said. Of course, I refused. I couldn’t 


i i 
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disappoint Lisa for a difference of two dollars! 

Lisa turned quickly and dropped to the floor beside 
the uncovered cage. 

“Heinie, oh, Heinie—it’s you . . .” she sang joyously. 
Heinie smoothed his ruffled feathers, opened wide his 
quivering bill, and trilled his lovely melody. 

“There it is!” Mrs. Puff whispered to Lisa’s parents in 
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He sings it only for her. It’s Lisa’s 


something like 


i i 


awe. 
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song! 


Ruth Kennell 





Josie’s Home Run 


I. Like Two Peas in a Pod 

Josie and Joe were twins—as like as two peas in a 
pod, from their sturdy, stout little bodies up to their 

broad, smiling red mouths, freckled noses, and wavy 
red hair. 

Josie had one deep trouble—she was not a boy. 

“Why, oh why. Mother, didn’t you make me a boy 

like Joe?’’ she would question. “I can climb higher, 

run faster, and I know I’d be a better ball player if I 
had a chance.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Dawn! She had wanted a little girl for 
whom she could dress dolls and make tea parties. She 
had tried very hard to make Josie into a girlish girl. 
But Josie was never so happy as when tagging after Joe, 
dressed like him in overalls, sports blouse, and skull cap. 
Often she came home, almost in tears. 

m 

“Mother, Joe won’t let me play ball with the team 
when they’re practising. Why can’t I, Mother?’’ 

“Aw, Mother,’’ said Joe, “I like to play with Josie, 

and the kids like her. But you know. Mother, when 
there’s a whole field of boys and not another girl, it 
makes a fellow feel funny if the girl’s his sister.’’ 

“I think Joe is right, Josie, and you must come home 
if the whole team is playing. When there are only two 
or three of Joe’s friends, you may play with them if 
they want you.’’ 
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Josie’s face grew very red, and her very curls seemed 
to bristle like an angry pup’s hair. 

“I will make a ball team of my own 

But alas for Josie! So many little girls preferred 
hopscotch, jacks, paper dolls and tag that she could not 
form a team. But she managed to find a great many 
chances to play ball. She found several girls who would 
play at times, if she bribed them with suckers and 
peanuts. She made father and mother pitch for her, and 
many an evening she and Joe’s friends spent playing in 
the lot across the street. She became a fair pitcher, and 
she was a strong batter. 

“Watch out for Josie when she bats,’’ laughed the 
boys. “You may have to run away to China to find the 
ball.’’ 


she said. 


II. One Game to Go! 

The spring the twins were ten years old was an 
exciting time in the Lowell School. It seemed as if all 
the boys in the school had gone ball mad, and each room 
in each school had its own team. The different schools 
had played each other, and the Lowell Sixth Grade 
team, of which Joe was a member, had only to beat 
the Whittier School Sixth Graders to become town 
champions. Better still, the winning team was to go to 
Meridian, six miles away, and play a match game there. 
An uncle and aunt of the twins, who lived in Meridian, 
had been visiting in their home and heard all about the 
exciting prospect. 
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If your team wins, Joe, and comes to Meridian 
Aunt Emma and I will invite you all to a chicken 
dinner. Won’t we, Em? And mind you, even if you 
don’t let Josie play ball, she shall come and sit at the 

head of the table. Eh, Josie? 

Again and again Josie clenched her stout little hands 

over the thought that she could not play on the team. 

How she would work! How she would run! How she 

would bat that ball so that it would fly even beyond 

China, if necessary! Every evening she worked with 

Joe, and sometimes he grew very cross when she made 
him practise. 
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“You might let me alone a minute,” he said one 
night. “A fellow’s got to do something in this world 

except play ball every minute. 

I won’t let you alone until the game is over. If I 
can’t play, you’ll have to play well enough to make up 
for it.” 

It was now Friday evening. The game was set for 
9.30 the following morning. The team had their last 
practice after school, and Joe did not come in until 
dinner time. Then he refused to eat and sat bunched 
up in a shivering heap before the grate fire. 

I don’t want any dinner,” he said, when his mother 
called him to the table. “I’m not hungry. 

Why, what’s the matter?” asked Josie in great alarm. 
Nothing. I’m just cold and tired. Can’t a fellow 
rest a minute without everyone thinking something’s 
the matter?” replied Joe, crossly. 

Though Joe said he was all right. Mother noticed 
that he shivered all evening, and went to bed very 
early. When she came in for a last good-night look, he 
was tossing and mumbling in his sleep. By morning, 
even Joe himself admitted he could not get out of bed. 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried, the tears running down his 
cheeks, “the team needs me. What shall I do? What 

shall I do? 

Josie was crying too. “Oh, Joe, I’m so sorry. What 
can I do for you? Shall I go and watch the game, or 
shall I stay with you? 
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“You must go, Josie, and cheer for the boys just as 

loudly as you can. They sometimes say your cheering 

helps as much as my playing. And take a pencil and 

paper and write down all the plays, so you can remember 
and tell me.” 

“Yes, you’d better go,” agreed Mother, “but you 
must hurry to the barber’s before the game. Remember, 
I said you cannot go to Ernestine’s party this afternoon 

unless you have your hair trimmed. Mike knows the 
way I like it cut.’’ 

“Perhaps if I have to wait at the shop I will go 
straight to the game from there. Esther and Eleanor 
are going with me. Oh, I wish you could go, Joe. I’ll 

tell you all about it.’’ 

“All right. Good-bye, and tell the fellows, will you?’’ 

III. Josie Has an Idea 

A block from the house Josie met Jim Blane. 

“Say, Josie,” he roared, “did you hear of our tough 
luck? Bill hurt his ankle last night. He and Joe are 
our best players, and we need them both to win. Good 
thing we still have Joe, but even then we may not win.” 

Josie opened her mouth to tell about Joe. Something 
stopped her. An idea was whirling in her brain; if she 
told the boys, they would probably spoil her plan. 

“You needn’t go by for Joe. He can’t come now. I’ll 
be there and yell for you at 9.30 sharp.” 

Josie ran like the wind, fearing she would be ques¬ 
tioned about Joe. All the way to the barber shop she 
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argued the problem in her mind. Should she do it? 
Should she not do it? Once in the chair, her mind 
was made up. 

Mike,” she said, “cut my hair like Joe’s. I’m going 
to have it cut the way I like it this time. 

I like it very short and shingled myself, Josie, 
but your 'mother always seems to want your curls to 
show,” said Mike doubtfully. He had in mind several 
very heated arguments upon this question with Josie’s 
mother. 

Mother will like it this way, I am sure,” said Josie. 
And she meant it. Mother had never yet failed them 
when it came to helping one another, and oh, what were 
curls when it came to winning a game? 

If Mother knows I am doing this for Joe and the 
school, she will not care,” argued Josie to herself. 

The shorn head felt delightful. She looked at herself 
with great satisfaction in the glass. ‘‘Oh, I look more 
than ever like Joe. I look so like him no one would 
know, ” she whispered to herself. 

She sped home like a scared little kitten, stopping 
only to stick her head in at Esther’s door and call, ‘‘Don’t 
you and Eleanor wait for me. 

It was easy to creep unseen into the little play shed 
where all the twins’ toys, bicycles, balls and bats were 
kept; it was easy to slip into her little tweed knickers, so 
like Joe’s, into her brother’s red sweater, red stockings 
and small, scuffed ball shoes. Witli the red cap and visor 
pulled over her eyes, no one would have dreamed that it 
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was not Joe who stepped into the ball park just before 
the game was called. Least of all did the team suspect. 
When they saw Josie they stamped their feet and yelled. 

Here’s Joe—here’s Joe! 

Thrills ran up and down Josie’s back. She had never 

I’ve got to make it 
she said to herself. “If I play poorly, and 
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dreamed of anything so 
go. I have to 

the boys find out I’m Josie, they will tease me forever. 


delightful. 
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IV. The Game 

Now the game had started. Poor little Josie was so 
excited that when her turn came to bat she quickly 
fanned. 

What’s got into you, Joe? Forgotten that chicken 
dinner?’’ the boys guyed her. After that she played a 
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fair game, but it was not until the end of the last inning 
that her chance came. The game had been even—the 
score went up and down like a seesaw. First the Lowells 
were ahead and then the Whittiers, next the Lowells, 
and then the Whittiers—on through the whole game. 

The score was now 15 to 14 in favour of Whittier; it 
was the last inning, two of the Lowell batters were out, 
there were three men on bases, and Josie was at the bat. 
Her heart thumped so that she feared every one on the 
field must hear it. Her hands shook; never before in her 
short life had she so felt the need to do and win. Not for 
her own sake, but for the honour of the team and Joe. 

“They think he has not played his best, and I mustn’t 
go back on Joe. I must not lose this game.” She dared not 
even think what would happen. She gripped the bat—the 
ball was coming. 

Josie swung furiously and missed. “Strike one 
the umpire. Again the ball came, and again and again. 
“Ball one. Ball two. Strike two. Ball three.” Only one 
more chance! Josie’s courage came at last; she refused to 
be afraid. She swung the bat. There was a loud crack, 
and away the ball soared. As the ball flew, so flew Josie. 
You would never dream the fat little legs could cover so 
much space in so short a time. First base! From the 
corner of her eye Josie saw Sam run in home. The score 
was even, 15 to 15. On she sped; the ball had landed in 
a patch of weeds, and the Whittier fielders were 
frantically hunting it. Second base, and Willie had gone 
home—now the game was won. On she went to third 
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base, reaching there just as Jack touched the home plate. 
Josie, on third, saw the fielder pick up the ball. “Go it 
Joe!” yelled the crowd. “Beat the ball! Good boy! Run! 

Josie flew—the ball flew too, straight into the hands of 
the Whittier catcher. He fumbled, and down it rolled. 
Josie rolled also, just as she had seen the boys do many 
times. She reached out and touched the plate, and lay 
there panting, almost sobbing for joy, too breathless to 
move. The score was 18 to 15 in favour of Lowell. 

Hurrah for Joe! Hurrah for Joe!” yelled the boys in 
a frenzy of joy. A tall man, passing, paused to see what 
was causing all the tumult. He was greeted by eager 
voices. 
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said the excited captain, 
should have seen Joe. He hit the dandiest homer. 


Gosh, Mr. Dawn 
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“Joe made a home run? What do you mean? Joe is 

home in bed.” He pushed his way through the crowd. 

His eye lighted on his red-faced, panting little daughter. 

He could always tell her from Joe by her sheepish little 

grin, and the funny dimple which showed in one cheek 
when she was bothered. 

“Josie,” he gasped, “what does this mean?” Josie had 
recovered enough breath to speak, and she panted 
wanted the team to win. I can play as well as Joe, and he 
is one of the very best players. When he couldn’t come I 
thought I would take his place and not let anyone know. 
I was going to tell Joe, of course.” 

“Oh, Josie, Josie, what will you do next? Do you think 
your brother will be willing to take credit for what you 

did?” 
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But he laughed and laughed, for Josie looked so guilty 
and ashamed. The team yelled and cheered. 

“Don’t scold her, Mr. Dawn. She won the game.” 

The Whittier boys failed to score in their last turn at 
bat and the Lowell Sixth Graders became champions. 

Perhaps I need not tell you that Josie was an honoured 
guest at the Meridian game. Indeed she yelled and 
cheered so loudly for Joe and his friends that I am sure 
she helped win the Lowell victory. She sat at the table 
when the chicken dinner was served, and if any member 
of the team ate more chicken and ice cream than Josie, I 
should like to know his name. For Josie liked to eat as 
well as she liked to play baseball. 


Ruth Gjpson Plowhead 
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Thou Art the Glory 


Light solo voice: 

O Lord of hosts, who is a strong Lord like unto 
Thee? or to Thy faithfulness round about Thee? 

Unison ( strong ) : 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea. 

When the waves thereof arise. Thou stillest them. 

Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is 
slain. 

Thou hast scattered Thine enemies with Thy strong 

arm. 


Medium solo voice: 

The heavens are Thine, the earth also is Thine. 

As for the world and the fulness thereof. Thou hast 
founded them. 

The north and the south Thou hast created them. 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name. 

Unison ( strong ) : 

Thou hast a mighty arm. 

Strong is Thy hand, and high is Thy right hand. 
Unison ( medium ): 

Justice and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne. 

Mercy and truth shall go before Thy face. 
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Medium solo voice: 

Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 
They shall walk, O Lord, in the light of Thy 
countenance. 

In Thy name shall they rejoice all the day. 

And in Thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 

Unison {medium) : 

For Thou art the glory of Their strength. 

And in Thy favour our horn shall be exalted. 

For the Lord is our defence. 

And the Holy One of Israel is our King. 


The Bible 

[Psalm 89: 8-18] 


Wallace Brothers 


Paper Carriers 


1. Jacky Goes Job-hunting 

Jacky Wallace, aged eleven, had made up his mind 
that he had to have a bicycle. Winston Wales had bought 
one; then Billy Billings had bought one, and for a month 
there had been a lively sale. Jacky was one of the few 
who still walked to school. For Winston and Billy, there 
had not been any difficulty at all. Winston’s father owned 
the Oldtown coal yards, and Billy’s father owned the 
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Oidtown bank. Jacky’s father now wasn’t able to earn 
even his painter’s wages. If Jacky were to have a bicycle, 
he would have to raise the money himself. 

A bicycle would cost nearly forty dolars. By picking 
blueberries during the summer, Jacky had earned nine 
dollars and ten cents. He figured out that he needed 
almost thirty dollars more. Then he thought of his 
brother Jimmy. Jimmy was only ten, but might easily 
be taken for Jacky’s twin. He had some blueberry money. 
So maybe they could go partners. 































In the attic that night they counted Jimmy’s money, 
and they counted Jacky’s again, but they found that the 
bicycle was still a long way off. Altogether they had less 
than sixteen dollars. The blueberry season was over; so 
was the haying. Yes, carrying papers, that was possible. 
Jacky, as senior partner, would look into it. With that 

decided, the boys went to sleep. 

In the morning Jacky began his investigations. The 

village newspaper business belonged to old Mr. Hines, 

who was also town clerk and station agent. It was the 
custom to throw the papers off the fast mail. At five in 
the morning, old Mr. Hines had them sorted into three 
bundles and in the hands of the three boys who were to 
deliver them to the doorsteps. It was quite dark at five. 

Two of the boys were sent on their routes with no 
particular delay, but Tommy Whalen was held back for 
special cautioning. Tommy Whalen’s job evidently hung 
by a very slender thread. Jacky could not hear all of the 
conversation, but there was frequent mention of Judge 

Holmes and of a dog. Finally, Tommy picked up his 

papers and started on his way; and Jacky followed him. 

For a half mile Tommy placed his papers on the 
proper doorsteps without anything unusual happening, 
but as he neared the Judge’s house, his steps appeared to 
lag. The house stood in a big, deep yard at a corner; 
there was a high picket fence all along the street, and a 
gravel walk led from the gate to the front door. Tommy 
cautiously opened the gate and started up the walk with 

evident attempt at stealth, but the crunching of his 
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feet in the gravel sounded loudly, and before he had gone 
half way there was a roar and a rush, and a huge black 
dog tore towards him from behind the house. Tommy 
lost no time. Throwing the Judge’s Journal as far as he 
could in the general direction of the front door, he 
turned and ran for the gate, shutting it behind him in 
the very nick of time. The newspaper lay in the wet grass 
where it had fallen, and Tommy went his way. Jacky had 
watched it all, unobserved. He understood now the con¬ 
versation about Judge Holmes and the dog. He turned 
toward home, not entirely sure—much as he wanted a 

bicyde—that he would like the newspaper business. 

At school, one of the first boys he met was Tommy 
Whalen. He led the conversation around to Tommy’s 
job. Tommy bluntly announced that he had given it up. 
Jacky was delighted, but he also had 
uneasiness. Could he get the job? And if he got it, there 
was the Judge’s dog. He knew well enough why Tommy 
was retiring; he could not blame him; but just then Billy 
Billings dashed by on his bicycle, and Jacky had made up 
his mind. Dog or no dog, he would deliver the Judge’s 
Journal. 


feeling of 


II. Judge Holmes States His Terms 

After school Jacky took Jimmy for a walk down by the 
Judge’s, and pointed out the arrangement of the Judge’s 
yard. No doubt he was telling Jimmy about Tommy 
Whalen’s adventure with the dog. For some strange 
reason he seemed to be especially interested in the gates. 
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not only the front gate through which Tommy had made 
his escape, but also a gate on the side street, evidently 
less used, but about the same distance from the porch. 
Then they strolled over to the post office for the five 

o’clock mail. 


In the throng that had gathered there the boys saw old 
Mr. Hines. Jacky edged up close to his elbow, hoping to 
find an opportunity to ask for Tommy Whalen’s job. In 
the crowd also was Judge Holmes, and in an instant the 
Judge and old Mr. Hines were facing each other. 

The Judge wasted no words. 

“If I don’t get my Journal on the porch, this town will 

he barked, putting extra 


have a new news-dealer 


emphasis into “the porch.’’ 

“I am very sorry, Judge,” Mr. Hines answered, “but 
that dog of yours —” 

“My dog will harm nobody,” the Judge exploded. “I 
have had that dog fifteen years. Do you mean to tell me 
that every boy in this town is afraid—fl/raid— to come up 
to my porch?” 

Jacky never could have told what made him speak. 

“I’m not afraid, mister. If Mr. Hines will hire me. I’ll 


put the paper on the porch. I’ve got to get a bicycle. 

The Judge looked down. 

“There is your boy, Mr. Hines. I knew there was one 

in town. Aren’t you afraid of dogs, my boy?” 

Jacky loas afraid of dogs, but he knew that this was not 
the time to say so. Instead, he answered, very simply: 
“Well, sir. I’ve got to buy the bicycle.” 
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The Judge looked him over curiously, and smiled. 
“Well, there is your boy, Mr. Hines,” he repeated and 

turned away for his mail. 

Old Mr. Hines’ bargain was thus made for him. He 
would be paid a dollar a week; but remember,—the 
Judge’s Journal was to be left on the porch! 


III. The Plan in Action 

At four in the morning there was a great stirring in the 
Wallace attic. Both Jack and Jimmy were dressing 
hastily. It was still dark when Jacky reached the station. 
Jimmy had dropped back into the shadows. Old Mr. 
Hines gave Jacky his papers and his orders, and sent him 
on his way. Jimmy rejoined him, and together they 
started into the newspaper business. 
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Half an hour later, the Judge was aroused by savage 

barking. It was even longer and more vicious than usual, 

but a while later it stopped altogether. The Judge went 

to the porch door. To his utter surprise the Journal had 

been placed, neatly folded, on the doorstep. The sun was 

up now and no boy was in sight. For the first time in 

weeks he ate his breakfast in good temper, over a clean, 
dry newspaper. 

The following morning, there were sounds of an 
outbreak even more violent than before. The Judge 
hunted for his dressing gown, pulled it hastily over his 

shoulders, and hurried to the front of the house, but 

before he could reach the window, the barking suddenly 
stopped. No newsboy was in sight; the dog sniffed 
sullenly and alone at the front gate. The Judge went 

downstairs; lying neatly folded on the doorstep was his 
morning Journal. 

This was repeated regularly each morning for a week. 
Every day there were the same furious barks and growls, 
but every day the paper was in its place, dry and clean. 
The mystery began to excite the Judge’s curiosity. 

There was something about the boy’s faithfulness that 
made the man admire him. The Judge finally decided 
that next morning he would get up early and watch. 

When the Judge took his place at the library window, 
it was light enough to see quite distinctly even beyond 


the gate. When he first looked there was no one in sight 
and he heard no sound. But soon he saw someone 


moving 

near the front gate. It was plainly a boy; his head did not 
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come up to the pickets. The boy opened the gate, stepped 
a few feet into the yard on the walk, and began to scuff 
his feet in the gravel. 

The sound of scuffling could be heard, even in the 
library. Immediately, behind the house, there was a bark, 
and then a growl of anger. The dog rushed across the 
lawn as if to attack the boy by the gate. But the boy had 
been too quick. As soon as the dog had appeared, he had 
turned back through the gate and shut it quickly behind 
him, and now he was standing close up to the pickets, 
poking at the dog with a stick. The dog leaped back and 
forth at the gate, barking and snarling and baring his 
white teeth. The pickets were too high. He could not 
jump over, and he lashed himself into a frenzy as the boy 
rattled his stick. 

The Judge watched this senseless spectacle. All of a 

sudden, and almost within reach from the window, 
appeared another boy of the same size, carrying 
something white in his hand. The boy was out of sight 
for an instant; then he appeared again, and flashed by 
in the opposite direction, but the white thing was gone. 
The Judge watched him. He was running very fast, but 
quietly—the Judge noticed that he kept off the gravel 
and on the grass—and he ran directly to the side gate. 
Then he shut the gate behind him with a bang, and stood 
still. The Judge suddenly remembered the boy at the 
front gate, and turned in his direction. At that very 
moment the boy who had been fretting the dog stopped 
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his teasing, threw away his stick, and started down the 
street. The two met at the corner, and disappeared. 

The Judge went to the porch door and looked out. 
There was his paper. It had not been there ten minutes 
ago. He picked it up and sat down in the library. 


IV. A Very Important Letter 

Jacky went for the mail that night as usual. The Judge 
was not in sight, and Jacky was glad. When the delivery 
window was opened he went up like the others to inquire 
for the Wallace mail. He didn’t expect any, but it was 
the usual thing to inquire; so he asked in his most 
businesslike voice: 

“Anything for Wallace?” 

The clerk pulled a long envelope from a pile, and said: 

“Here’s one for ‘Wallace Brothers, Paper Carriers.’ 
Does that belong to your family?” 

What magic was this? It did—no, it couldn’t—but it 
surely did! "Lhere were no other Wallaces in town, no 
other Wallace brothers and no other Wallaces working 
for old Mr. Hines. Jacky seized tlie letter in amazement, 











and rushed out to find the faithful Jimmy, who was 
waiting outside. 

Together they opened the envelope, and read the 
wonderful letter that they found inside. At the top of the 

sheet, printed in big letters, were the words, JUDGE 
JUSTIN HOLMES, OLDTOWN, and then in real 

typewriting it said: 

Wallace Brothers, 

Oldtoion. 

Gentlemen: 

Gentlemen! Think of that!” said Jacky, but Jimmy 
was reading: 

I am indebted to yon for excellent delivery service. 
In partial discharge of my debt 1 am enclosing an order, 
on the delivery of luhich at Putnam’s Hardware Store you 
loill be entitled to one Bingo bicycle at my expense. 


4 i 


Can you imagine Jacky and Jimmy when they read this 
—how they danced, and shouted, and cheered, and almost 
cried with joy? 

When they finally (juieted down, Jacky read it again to 
make certain. It was there, sure enough; they had not 
been dreaming; and down at the bottom Jimmy found 
something marked “P.S.,” which read: 

P.S. Beginning tomorrow morning, the dog will be 


tied. 


is nearly as good as the bicycle. 

George G. King 


> y 


That,” said Jacky 


i i 


i i 
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The First Christmas 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon then; and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, “Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 


And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another, “Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.” And they came with haste, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 
And when they had seen it, they made known abroad 

the saying which was told them concerning this child. 
And all they that heard it wondered at those things 
which were told them by the shepherds. 


The Bible 

[Luke 2; 8-18.1 
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A Christmas Prayer 


Help us rightly to remember the birth of Jesus, that we 
may share in the song of the angels, the gladness of the 
shepherds, and the worship of the Wise Men. Close the 
door of hate and open the door of love all over the world. 
Let kindness come with every gift and good desires with 
every greeting. Deliver us from evil by the blessing that 
Christ brings, and teach us to be merry with clear hearts. 
May the Christmas morning make us happy to be Thy 
children and the Christmas evening bring us to our beds 
with grateful thoughts, forgiving and forgiven, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


time there was a man called Dennis 


Once upon 

O’Shea, and he had no fondness for work—at least none 


worth mentioning. 

“Sure there’s only one day that’s any good at all, and 
that day’s Sunday,’’ said he; “but the trouble of it is 
that it’s no sooner Sunday than the week starts all over 


again. 


“For shame on you, the idle creature!’’ cried his wife 
Mollie. “A fine example you’re setting the children!” 

One night when the wind was whistling round the 
chimney, and the rain was slapping against the window. 
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Dennis and Mollie and the children were sitting round 

the fire watching the potatoes boil for supper, when 
who should come 


tapping at the door but a fairy. Of 
course she did not look like a fairy—she looked just like 
an old beggar-woman. 


“Never a bite has passed my lips this day, 
she, and ’tis a night not fit to turn a pig out! 

Now whatever faults Dennis might have—and to be 
sure he had several—it 


whined 


was never meanness you could 
blame on him. He brought the old woman in and sat 


her on his own stool, and Mollie bade her help herself 
to potatoes. The old woman must have had a terrible 
hunger on her. She helped herself and helped herself 
till there was scarcely a mouthful left for anyone else. 
Never a word said Dennis, nor Mollie neither. The 

children just sat and stared with their eyes as round as 





























pennies—’tis iny belief they saw the glint of the golden 
dress of her through the tears in her old cloak. 

Well, the end of it was that the old woman suddenly 

hopped to her feet, twisted round three times, and 

turned into a fairy so beautiful it made them blink to 
look at her. 

’Tis kind and hospitable creatures you are,” said 
she, “and by way of returning the kindness I’ll be 
granting the next wish that’s wished aloud in the 
houseen.” And before they could get their breath again 
she had vanished up the chimney. 

The children wanted to wish for lollipops and dolls 
and a wooden horse; Mollie was for asking for a hundred 
pounds, no less. Dennis found his head so full of wishes 
that for the life of him he couldn’t tell which came first. 

Tis Sunday the morn,” said Mollie; “we’ll be having 
time then to think what will be the best. 

Dennis stretched his lazy legs and yawned fit to crack 
the top off his head. “Sure, and I wish it was a week 
of Sundays!” said he before he thought what he was 


i i 


y y 


saying. 


That’s the end of it!” cried Mollie. 


If I’d known 

you’d be wasting the wish on something as silly as that 
I’d have wished you had a little sense, that I would! 

“Whist now, whist now, Mollie darling!” said Dennis. 
Sure and I never meant to say it—it just popped out 
of itself. And a week of Sundays will be a fine treat— 

’tis not such a bad wish at all, at all. 

If it cures the idle bones of you it will be worth 


i i 


i i 


y y 


i i 


y y 


i i 
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something,” snapped Mollie, and never another word 
would she say. 

The more he thought about his wish, the more 
Dennis liked it. It was an elegant feeling entirely to 

wake up next morning and hear the bells ringing and 

know there were to be six more Sundays, one after the 

other, before he need do a stroke of work, Mollie and 

the children went to church, but Dennis never set foot 

out of bed till the smell of dinner reminded him he 
was hungry. 

Mollie had a grand piece of roast pork in the oven, 
and when he had eaten all he wanted, he put on his 
best coat and sat in the sunshine outside the door. 


taking life as comfortably as if he were the king himself. 

“I couldn’t have thought of a better wish if I’d been 
trying a year, sure and I couldn’t,” said he. 

Next day he lay in bed again till dinner-time, but 
the dinner was only the picking of the pork bones, and 
the next day there was nothing to eat but bacon and 
potatoes, just as though it was Monday and all. 

“Indeed, Mollie darling, but you’ve been forgetting 
what day it is,” said he; “taties and bacon is never a 
dinner for Sunday, and that’s the truth.” 

“Where can I be buying another roast of pork and 


all the shops with their shutters up for seven days on 
end?” asked Mollie. 


If you will be having a week of 
Sundays, sure and you’ll have to take the consequences!” 


“Begorrah!” said Dennis, and rubbed his head, 
never thought of that!” 


I 
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Next day it was worse than ever, for there was next to 
nothing for dinner but a cheese and a loaf of bread— 
and both as stale as a stone. 


“I’ll be digging some taties from the garden 
Dennis, and I’ll not deny he was beginning to think it 


said 




would be the grand feeling to have 


spade in his hands 


a 


again. 


But Mollie would not hear of it. 


Digging taties, is 


it?’’ cried she. 


And what would the neighbours be 
you doing the likes of that on a Sunday? 
You’ll have to be living on bits and scraps till we get a 
Monday again, and that’s all there is to say about it. 


i i 


thinking to 


y y 




















Well, on the fifth Sunday when the church bells began 
to ring, there was Dennis tossing and turning as though 
the blankets had been made of nettles; for now he could 
lie in bed as long as he liked every morning. Wasn’t 
he beginning to wish he had to be getting up early again? 
And even when he’d got the lazy bones of him dressed, 
things were not any better, for there was nothing to do 
at all, at all. The children were pulling at his coat-tails 
and quarrelling and whimpering every minute of the 
time. 


“And no blame to them, the darlings!’’ cried Mollie; 

“it’s five days, no less, that they’ve had to be wearing 
their best clothes and not a game can they play for fear 
of spoiling them. And aren’t they likely to get tired of 
holidays when there’s not so much as a day’s schooling 
in between?’’ 

Truth to tell, Dennis was getting tired of holidays 
himself. He went to church next day to give himself 
something to do, but it’s little comfort he got out of 
it. “Here’s the man!’’ cried the parson. “Here’s the 
mischievous creature that’s nearly driven me to my grave 
with hard work! Don’t I have to preach twice every 
Sunday? And when there’s a week of Sundays, isn’t it 
fourteen sermons I have to be giving one after the other, 
with never a bit of time to turn over me thoughts?’’ 

It was black looks he got from the congregation, too, 
when the service was over. 


Will you be thinking of the washing there’ll be when 

Monday again?’’ cried the women. 


we get 
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“And how’s the harvest to be got in an’ all when 

there’s never a week-day coming round?’’ asked the 

Oh! Dennis was 


men. 

beginning to rue his wish, and that’s 


fact. 


There was only 


one more Sunday left, but, if you’ll 
believe it, every hour of it seemed as long as all the other 

six days put together. Dennis stood up and sat down 

again, and wandered round and round the house till the 


legs of him ached more 


than if he had been ploughing. 
Will the sun never be setting?” said he. 


“What for should you be wanting it to set so early? 
asked Mollie, innocent-like. 


y y 


Is it yourself has forgotten 


it’s Monday the morn? 

“Never a bit!” cried Dennis. 


y y 


Never a bit! It’s more 
Monday again, though I 


than pleased I’ll be to see 
never thought to say it!” 

“Then you’d not be asking for another week of 
Sundays again? 

creature, that she didn’t know. 

“That I would not!” exclaimed Dennis. 


asked Mollie, pretending, the sly 


Sure and 

there’s no enjoying a Sunday unless you’ve worked six 
days to earn it. It’s the grand lesson I’ve been learning, 

and that’s the truth. 


y y 


It is and all!” said Mollie. 


But the next time vou 

/ 

lesson I’m hoping you’ll not be wasting a fairy 


want a 

wish on it. 


y y 


Margaret Baker 

From Tell Them Again Tales. 
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There was once a gentle mother, living in Arabia, 

who worked early and late at the making of a great rug 
for the hall of the mighty one. The frame on which 
she wove was set up in the sun outside her tent. The 
wool that she used came from the sheep in the pasture 
and on the sunlit hill close at hand. The colours that 
she brewed came from the roots and stems of plants. 
The designs that grew into lovely things upon the 
surface of the rug came from the wings of butterflies. 

Round about her, as the mother worked, played her 
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three little sons. First she would call to one of them. 
“Ibrim,” she would say, “can you find me a new butterfly 
today as a pattern for this corner of my rug? Run to the 
wild thyme, my son, and seize the butterfly with the blue 
wings and the golden back, but hurt it not! Handle 
it as gently as thistledowm, for when it has taught you 
and me something of its beauty, we will set it free again. 
Never, never, my son, do harm to any beautiful thing, 
for beauty has come forth from God.” 

The little Ibrim would run off and search and search 
until he found the blue butterfly with the golden back. 

Again the mother would call another son to her. 
“Efram,” she would say, “I need colour for my wools. 
Run into the valley and gather the roots. Gather roots 
for the golden-yellow and bark for the deep red and 
twigs for the old gold and leaves for the sea-blue. Gather 
them all, my son, and tie them into bundles, and to¬ 
morrow we shall build a fire under the kettles and draw 
forth the colour and cool it in earthen jars. In this way 
your little feet, my son, shall go up and down on the 
borders of the rug, beautifully and swiftly, wherever the 
colours that you bring me go.” And Efram would run 
off and toil all the long morning, finding colours for the 
noble rug. 

And again the mother would call the third and oldest 
son to her and say, “Samuel, today you must shear the 
sheep in the pasture and bring me the white wool. 
Remember to wash it well in the brook, beating it upon 
the stones, for our rug must be clean and sweet for the 
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feet of the mighty one.” Samuel would run off with his 
huge shears and clip the wool from the frightened sheep. 

When evening came and supper had been eaten and 
all the world prepared for rest, the mother would take 
her three sons and stand before the great rug. 

See,” she would say, “this is the day’s work. Like a 
golden fence, the border has been built up around the 
precious treasures of the field within. See how strong 
and firm I have woven in the wool of Samuel and how 
soft it is. See what a lovely golden colour it has caught 
from Efram '' dyes and see how sweet and beautiful are 
the shapes it takes from the patterns of Ibrim’s butterfly. 
Thus have we worked together for the common good. 
And now, come, my sons, to the other side of the rug. 

See, the tiny knots I have made, each one with great 
care, tying the threads of the different colours into one. 
See how many there are, hundreds and hundreds and 
each so important that the failure of the least of them 
would ruin the strength and loveliness of all the rest. 
Thus is it, my sons, with the lives we live, all knotted 
and tied together with a thousand joints—strong as the 
strongest and weak, my sons, as the very weakest. Now 
the night calls to us. The work of the day is done. Let 
us lift up our eyes and here, in the presence of the rug, 
give thanks for work, for the joy of it, for tlie strength 
of it, for the beauty of it, for the service of it.” 


i i 




JosKi’n B. Egan 

From Wings of Flame. 
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The Bar of Gold 


I. No Hope 


Long years ago there lived 


poor, labouring man who 
never knew what it was to sleep in peace. Whether the 

times were good or bad, he was haunted by fears for the 

morrow. This constant worrying caused him to look so 

thin and worn that the neighbouring farmers hesitated to 

give him work. He was steady and thrifty, and had 

been known to waste his time in the village inn 
indulge in foolish pleasures. In fact, a better man could 


never 


or 


be found, and his friends agreed in saying that he 
certainly deserved success, though this never came his 


not 


way. 


One day as he sat by the roadside with his head on his 

hands, a kindly and charitable doctor from the town close 

by stopped his carriage to ask him what was the matter. 

“You seem in trouble, my good man,’’ he said. “Tell 
me what I can do to help you.’’ 

Encouraged by the sympathy in his voice, “Weeping 
John ,’’ as he was called, poured out his troubles to which 

the doctor listened with much attention. 
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“If I should fall sick,” the poor man said, “what would 

happen to my little children, and the wife whom I love 

more dearly than life itself? They would surely starve, 

for even as it is they often go hungry to bed. Surely 

unfortunate man has never been born—I toil early and 

late, and this is my reward.” And once more he buried his 

face in his hands, while bitter sobs shook his ill-clad 
shoulders. 

“Come, come!” said the doctor briskly. “Get up at 
once, man and I will do my best for you. I can see that if 
you do not kill worry, worry will kill you.” 

Helping the poor fellow into his carriage, he told the 
coachman to drive straight home. When they arrived at 
his comfortable mansion, he led him into his surgery. 

“See here,” he cried, pointing to a shining bar in a 
glass case, “that bar of gold was bequeathed to me 
father, who was once as poor as you are now. By means of 
careful spending, and hard work, he managed to save 
enough money to purchase this safeguard against want. 
When it came to me, I too was poor, but by following 
his example, and keeping a brave heart in cloud and 
storm as well as sunshine, I have now amassed a fortune 
that is more than sufficient for my needs. Therefore, I 
will now hand over to you the bar of gold, since I no 
longer require it. Its possession will give you confidence 
for the future. Do not break into it if you can avoid it, 
and remember that sighing and weeping should be left 
to weak women and girls.” 

The labourer thanked him with much fervour and 


a more 


by my 
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hiding the bar of gold beneath his coat, sped joyfully 

homeward. 


II. New Hope 


As he and his wife sat over the fire, which they were 

longer afraid to keep burning, he told her all that 
the good doctor had said. They agreed that unless the 

worst came to the worst, they would never touch that bar 
of gold. 


now no 


The knowledge that we have it safely hidden in the 
cellar, said his wife, “will keep from us all anxiety. And 
now, John, you must do your best to make a fortune, so 
that we may be able to hand it on to our dear children.” 


From that day John was a changed man. He sang and 
whistled merrily as he went about his work, and carried 
himself like a prosperous citizen. His cheeks filled out. 


and his eyes grew bright; no longer did he waste his 
leisure in 


worry, but dug and planted his little garden 
until it yielded him richly of the fruits of the earth. The 


proceeds helped to swell the number of silver coins in his 

good wife’s stocking. 

The farmer who had before employed him when short 
of hands, was so impressed with his altered looks that he 
took him permanently into his service. With regular 
food and sufficient clothing John’s delicate children 

grew strong and hardy. 

“That bar of gold has brought us luck 
sometimes say happily to his wife. She held her tongue 
like a wise woman, although she was tempted to remind 


he would 
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him that the “luck” had come since he had given up 
weeping and worry concerning the future. 

One summer’s evening, long afterwards, as they sat in 
the wide porch, while their grandchildren played in the 
meadow beyond, and the lowing of the cows on their 
peaceful farm mingled with the little people’s merry 
shouts, a stranger came up the pathway and begged for 
alms. Though torn and tattered, and gaunt with hunger, 
he had an air of gentleness and refinement, and, full of 
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compassion, the worthy couple invited him in to rest. 

They set before him the best they had, and when he 

tried to express his gratitude, John laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 


“My friend,” he said, “Providence has been good 
and blessed the labour of our hands. In times gone by, 
however, I was as poor as you appeared to be when you 
crossed the road. It is owing to a stranger’s kindness that 
I am in my present position.” 


to us 


He went on to tell him of the bar of gold, and after 
long look at his wife, who nodded her head as if well 
pleased, he went and brought it from the cellar, where it 

had lain hidden all these years. 

“There!” he exclaimed. 


a 


I am going to give it to you. 

I shall not want it now, and my children are all well 


settled. It is right that you should have it, since your 
need is very great.” 

Now the stranger understood the science of metals, for 
he was a learned man who had fallen on evil times. As he 


took the gleaming bar in his hands, while murmuring his 
astonished thanks, he knew by its weight that it was not 

gold. 


“You have made a mistake, my friends 

“This bar is not what you think it, though I admit that 
most men would be deceived.” 


he cried. 


Greatly surprised, the old woman took it from him 


and polished it with her apron in order to show him how 
brightly it gleamed. As she did 


so, an inscription 
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appeared, which neither she nor her husband had noticed 
before. Both listened with great interest as the stranger 
read it out for them. 

It is less a matter of actual want than the fear of what 
the morrow will bring, which causes the unhappiness of 
the poor. Then tread the path of life with courage, for it is 
clear that at last you will reach the end of your journey. 

When the stranger paused there was a dead silence, for 
the old man and woman were thinking many things, and 
words do not come quickly when one is deeply moved. At 
last John offered the stranger a tremulous apology for the 
disappointment he must now be suffering through their 
innocent mistake. 


“On the contrary,” he replied warmly, “the lesson that 
bar has taught me is worth far more than any money that 
you could give me. I shall make a new start in life. 

Remembering that we fail through fear I will henceforth 

bear myself as a brave man should.” 

So saying, he bade them good-night, and passed out 

into the twilight. 


Lilian Cask 

From Folk Tales from Many Lands. 











Lord of the Lands 


Lord of the lands, beneath Thy bending skies, 

On field and flood, where’er our banner flies. 

Thy people lift their hearts to Thee, their grateful 


voices raise: 


May our Dominion ever be a temple to Thy praise. 
Thy will alone let all enthrone; 

Lord of the lands, make Canada Thine own: 

Lord of the lands, make Canada Thine own! 


Almighty love, by Thy mysterious power. 

In wisdom guide, with faith and freedom dower; 


Be 


that no oppression blights 


ours a nation evermore 


Where justice rules from shore to shore 


From lakes to northern 


1 




Its 
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May love alone for wrong atone; 

Lord of the lands, make Canada Thine own: 
Lord of the lands, make Canada Thine own! 


Lord of the worlds, with strong eternal hand. 

Hold us in honour, truth and self command; 

The loyal heart, the constant mind, the courage to 

be true. 

Our wide extending Empire bind, and all the earth renew. 
Thy Name be known through every zone; 

Lord of the worlds, make all the lands Thine own: 

Lord of the worlds, make all the lands Thine own! 

ALBr.R'i Durran I Watson 
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I. Life at the Cove 


Jamie had climbed up on 

the size of a room. 


top of a huge boulder half 
From here on the hill, Jory’s Cove 
was spread out below like a map—the harbour itself, the 
lighthouse, the great rocks, and the sea beyond all. 

Jory s Cove is in Nova Scotia, on a very, very rocky part 
of the coast. Most of Nova Scotia has dense woods of 


spruce and pine and birch, but, on the rugged headland 

around Jory’s Cove, no tree can find earth enough to 

fasten its roots firmly against the gales of autumn and 

winter. So there are no trees, only rock everywhere— 

great rounding mounds and hills of rock, with boulders 
of every size strewn on top. 

In the hollows of the rock, however, there is enough 

earth for low juniper bushes and coarse mossy grass to 

find root. Some of the people of the village have 

found enough soil to plant a little patch of potatoes 
beans and carrots. 

From where Jamie sat he could see all over Jory’s Cove. 
Not that there is much of it to see. In the centre, of 
course, is the Cove itself—a blue pool amid the rock that 
makes a safe harbour for the fishing boats. The entrance 
to the harbour is just wide enough to squeeze a boat 
through so that the oars do not touch the sides. 

North of the Cove stands the church with its beautiful 

tall steeple, and on the south side (beyond Jamie’s house) 
is the lighthouse. 


even 


or 
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P" The lighthouse stands on the great bare mounds of 

rock facing the ocean. 




Here it is fun to scramble and run 




jumping from rock to rock, climbing along the 

ledges from the high places to the very edge of the water. 

• Here the salt spray makes you dripping wet if you’re not 
' careful. When there’s a 




narrow 




storm on, you can t climb down 

I he sea pounds in and sends white spray 
flying a hundred feet in the air. 

The Cove, however, is sheltered from storms. Around 
its edge are the fish stores, or sheds, where the nets 
kept, and the barrels of salt cod and herring, and the floats 
and the killocks and the grapplin’s—the thousand things 

that fishermen can find a use for at some time or other. 

Each store has its own landing stage in front of it, and at 

most of them a boat is tied. Some of the boats have masts 

and some are rowboats, but not one of them at Jory’s 
Cove is very big. 


the rocks. 


arc 
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Jamie could see Cramp’s store on the other side of 

the Cove. Its roof was half yellow with new shingles and 
half black with old. There 


was a pile of lobster pots on 
the landing stage, and at the bottom of the ladder was tied 


Cramp’s yellow boat. Jamie’s grandfather didn’t have i 
sailing boat. He rowed out to the fishing grounds off 
shore—said he didn’t like a sail. 


But Jamie knew his 


reason for 


saying so was mostly that money 
around Jory’s Cove. Cramp was getting old and some¬ 
times it made his arms ache, rowing out in choppy water. 
Jamie was determined to have a sail when he grew up. 

Jamie’s father had had a sailboat, but that was wrecked 
when Father was lost in an October storm long ago. That 
was when Jamie was very small and Deborah only a baby 
in her cradle. Ever since, he and Deb and Mother had 

lived with Crandfather Boothe and Cranny. 

Not far from Cramp’s boat he could see the blue boat 
that had belonged to “Daft” Ceorge McPherson. My, 
but she was a beauty! Long and sleek with a tall yello 
mast and a short bowsprit for the jib sail. Yes, she 

was a sailing boat all right. 

Jamie wondered what would become of her 
“Daft” Ceorge died a month ago, and he and Mrs. “Daft 

had no son to sail a boat. 


was scarce 


w 


now. 


She was floating there, out a little way from the landing 
stages, and moored fore and aft to keep her from swinging 
round with the tide. Jamie thought: 

“If she were only mine, 
hugged his knees and sighed. 


that Soil wester! 


and he 
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By this time the men had gathered together a pile ot 

pell” while they waited for 


stones and were ‘‘talking a s 
old Randy to come back with the oxen. 

What’s to become of ‘Daft’ George’s boat, Mr. 


i i 


Garrison?” Jamie asked. 

The Sou’xvester? Why, I think Mrs. ‘Daft’ ’d like to 

sell her. At least, so someone said. 

Well, who’ll be buy in’ her? 

Ah, there’s the catch. She wants a heap o’ money 

too much. 

How much? 

Ay, young Jamie—aiming to buy the Sou’wester^ 

laughed Martin Delves, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
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against a stone. 

N-no 


well, she’s worth a good deal, isn’t she?” Jamie 


4 4 


She’s—she’s the best boat in Jory’s Cove 


spluttered, 
everybody says. 

Yes, so she is 


4 i 
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She’s a sound 
An’ there’s lots’d 


said Alec Garrison. 
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boat all right—and a pretty one t see. 
like to own her, if the price was right. But Mrs. ‘Daft,’ 
she’s heard poor George when he was alive always a-talkin 

about what a grand boat is the Sou’xoesler, and about how 

she can outsail all the rest, and that there isn’t a prettier 


boat anywheres here about, in Jory’s or Polly’s Cove, or 
Hackett’s Harbour—so now she wants too high a price. 

Jamie looked down to the Cove where the Sou’wester 

riding, swaying gently and looking proudly at her 

own reflection in the water. 


y y 


was 


Jamie said again. 


How much is she askin’? 


y y 
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Ay, he is aimin’ to buy her!” cried Martin Delves. 

I dunno, Jamie. Best ask her yourself,” said Alec 

Garrison. 

Jamie just sat there looking down at the Sou’wester. 
But after a while, when the men had started talking of 
something else, he slid down off the big rock and walked 
slowly over toward Garrison’s house. Once he was out 
of sight, however, he began to walk fast, past Garrison’s, 
past the church, to a grey house that stood by itself near 
the entrance to the Cove. This was “Daft” George’s 

house. 

Mrs. McPherson was busy in the kitchen, and the smell 
of fresh bread came through the open door. 
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Mrs. McPherson 


> 9 
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I didna hear you cornin’. 


9 9 


Oi—you scairt me, Jamie! 


i i 


“Mrs. McPherson, how much is the boat? 


9 9 


Which, the Sou’wester! Who’s askin’? 


9 9 
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Well—nobody. I just wondered. 


9 9 


i i 








Mrs. McPherson wiped her hands on her apron. “It s 
a grand good boat, the Sou’wester. My George always 
said there was never a boat like her in his time, in Jory’s 
Cove. She would fetch a good deal. 

“Well—how much?” 

“Engine an’ all?” 

“Yes, engine an’ all.” Engines were good sometimes 
when the wind died away, but of course they were too 
expensive to run all the time. 

“Oh, I’d want two hundred and fifty dollars anyway, 
an’ I’m not sure I’d part with her for that. She’s a 
grand good boat, the Sou’wester!” 

“Mm—thank you, Mrs. McPherson. 

Jamie walked slowly away from “Daft” George’s house. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars, engine and all! That 
sounded like a lot. 


y y 
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11. The Sot/’lEESTET? 

On the morning of Thanksgiving Day, Jamie slept 
until nearly nine o’clock. He could feel that it was late 
when he first opened his eyes, but when he came down¬ 
stairs and looked at the kitchen clock, he was angry with 
himself. Fancy! Thanksgiving Day, which was going to 
be the biggest day of his life, and here he had slept half 
the morning away! 

Jamie had no time to bother about breakfast at that 
hour of the morning, and he hurried down to where the 
big .schooner was tied up to the stone wharf. 
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Yes, she was a grand schooner, but too big for fishing 
out of Jory’s Cove. The boat for Jory’s Cove was the 
Sou'wester! And today— 

He ran up the companionway to the deck and fooked 
across to where the Sou’wester was moored. She wasn’t 

there! Then he saw that Biff Cobbles and two or three 

other men were hauling her up out of the water onto the 
slip where they paint and calk the boats. 

Jamie scrambled over the Mary Keever’s rail to the 
wharf and raced along the road to the slip. 

“What’s happenin’? Getting her ready for th 

auction?’’ he said to Bill Cobbles. 

“ ’ll be no auction, Jamie. Sou’wester has been soldi’ 

Jamie’s heart sank. 

“Ay, that’s it. Nobody knows, 
who’s bought her. Just says the boat’s been sold all 
right, and auction’s off, and we’ll know soon enough. 
She’s hired me to scrape her and paint her up trim for 
the new owner.’’ 

Jamie bit his lip and choked back a lump that was 
coming up in his throat. He ran his hand along the side 
of the Sou'wester—oh, she looked lovely, up there out of 
the water where you could see all the lines of her hull. 
And now she was sold—gone—and he and Cramp couldn’t 

bid the money they had saved so hard. Forty-eight 
dollars and seventeen cents—that was how much Jamie 
had from the net and the clams and sweeping the school- 

house and his share of the fish. He didn’t know how 
much Cramp had. 


Sold! Who’s bought her? 

Mrs. ‘Daft’ won’t tell 


even 
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Suddenly Jamie felt very sick and miserable, 
weeks he had looked forward to Thanksgiving Day, and 
now that the day had come it seemed as if the bottom had 
suddenly fallen out of everything. 


For 


III. The Rescue and the Reward 


Thanksgiving Fair was always slow in getting under 
way. In the afternoon there was a sale of aprons and 
cooking and fancywork for the church, and after that 
there was a steaming hot supper. But in the evening— 
that’s when the real fun came! 


As soon as supper was ended Mr. Blackett, the 
Minister, announced the winner of the ciuilt in the bean- 


guessing contest at the fair. 


Now, there’s just one other 


thing I should like to talk about 


said Mr. Blackett. 


“It’s a story. One afternoon last August, two of our boys 

from the village went out to do some fishing. Another 
boy, a summer visitor who was staying in Jory’s Cove for 


few days, went along with them. 





Jamie was astonished! How in the world did Mr. 
Blackett know about that! 

“During the afternoon, while the visiting boy was 
trying to land a big codfish, he lell overboard. He 
couldn’t swim very well, and might have been drowned 
had not one of our Jory’s Cove lads bravely jumped into 
the water and held him up until the board was brought 
over. 


Now I think I’ll read you a part of a letter I received 
from the visiting boy’s father, Mr. Charles Gifford, 

several weeks ago. 

Mr. Blackett took a letter from his pocket and put on 
his glasses to read it. Jamie and David looked at each 
other, not knowing quite what to think. 

In the letter.’’ went on Mr. Blackett 
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Mr. Gifford 
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tells me all about the affair. Then he says, ‘For a long 
time I didn’t know anything about it, until one day 

Robin happened to let it slip. Robin tells us that Jamie 
has his heart set on a blue fishing boat that is up for sale. 

Could I get you to buy it for him? 

Jamie,’’ said Mr. Blackett, “will you come up here? 
Jamie scrambled over the bench and went up to the front. 

Jamie Boothe, I present you with these papers to 
declare that you are now the owner of the sailing boat 
Sou’wester. I know that you will be a good fisherman. 

And after that Mr. Blackett gave David three gold 

pieces for his share in Robin’s rescue. 
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Clare Bice 

From Jon/s Cove, 
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1. Greta and Stan Pick Blueberries 

Greta admired her big brother Stan in his new uniform 
almost as much as he admired himself. She was three 
years younger than Stan, who was thirteen. He wore a 
red shirt with an evergreen tree on the pocket and a green 
cap, shaped like an airman’s. It was the uniform of a 
Junior Fire Warden. 

Stan and Greta lived in a scow house belonging to the 
Princess Inlet Logging Company, on the coast of British 
Columbia. The logger’s scow houses could easily be 
towed to a fresh place when one stand of timber was 
logged off. Stan and Greta went to school at a fishing 
village four miles away, travelling to and fro in a small 
boat with an outboard motor. 

Stan looked at himself in the mirror and cocked his 
cap on the side of his head. A fair-haired, freckle-faced 
boy with blue eyes grinned back at him from the mirror. 
Stan was like a young tree, slim and straight and strong. 

Greta was a copy of Stan, except that she was smaller. 
She was dressed in a blue shirt and slacks and wore a blue 

ribbon around her brown curls. 

“If you have finished admiring yourself, let’s go and 

pick blueberries,’’ Greta suggested. 

That was one thing Stan was always willing to do, for 
he did love blueberry pies, especially those Mother made. 

They liked to pick blueberries from the many small 
bushes spread over the earth and rocks, and the small 
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red huckleberries and the large blueberries. They left 
the mountain ash, and the elderberries to those who 

liked them. 

Finally Stan and Greta set off, each carrying an Indian 
basket woven of root fibres in a pattern of two colours. 
They climbed an old skid-road to logged-off land on 
which the blueberries, huckleberries, blackberries, and 

fireweed had grown up in a tangle. 

It was blistering hot on the hillside, and after a while 

Greta began to tire. 

Let’s rest in the shade of a tree,” she begged. 

Stan looked around him. 
a tree out in the slash,” he said. 

new order that no one may go into the bush until we 
have rain. This long dry spell has made it too dangerous 
for fires. That’s why most of the loggers went to town 
today. Camp is closed down for the present. 

Greta sighed and said, ‘‘Then I’ll just have to stand 

this heat a little longer. 

They went on picking until their baskets were full. 
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All right, if we can find 

You know there’s a 
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1 hen Greta lay down in the shade of a huckleberry bush. 

Stan sat beside her and began eating blueberries out of 
his-basket. 

“How would you like to go up and see the young 
Douglas firs the Forestry men planted last March? 

When I’ve had a little more rest,” Greta agreed, “I’d 
like to see the Douglas firs. Do you know why they 

planted them? You would think, with so many cones 
falling, they would plant themselves. 

“Cones fall, but they don’t blow about like fireweed 
onto logged-off areas,” Stan explained, “and we’re cutting 
the forests so fast that we have to plant young trees, or 
there will be no timber. 


> > 
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II. The Sitka Spruce 

Greta lay and looked up at the sky. It was so deeply 
blue that she could go on looking at it for an hour with¬ 
out getting tired. A very white cloud drifted over, the 
shape of a camel with a man on its back. 

Stan was gazing out to sea. He could recognize every 
craft in sight. A few fishing boats were passing, a 
passenger steamer with a red-and-black funnel, and a tug 
with a boom of logs. Far out an extra strong tug towed 
a cigar-shaped boom of Sitka spruce logs from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

“When a baby spruce is growing up, it doesn’t know 
whether it will be an airplane or a newspaper or hundreds 
of pairs of stockings,” he remarked, pointing out the 
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Those spruce logs are going to the 


boom to Greta, 
pulp mills at Powell River to be turned into newsprint.” 

Greta knew that Stan took a keen interest in trees and 


the logging work. He liked to watch the high rigger 

fastening guy ropes and steel cables to a tall standing tree, 
so that the men could pull the cut logs out of the bush. 

He liked to hear the cry of “Timber!”—the warning 
that a tree was about to fall—and to listen to the busy 
puffing of the donkey engine at the base of the “spar” 
tree. This engine did the work of hauling the huge logs 
and piling them in the “cold decks” to wait for spring. 

Sometimes the logs are hauled to the sea by a caterpillar 
tractor, which the loggers call a “cat.” When there is 
a stream at hand men build a flume or trough, to carry 
the logs to the sea—the “salt chuck.” There logs are 
gathered in booms and towed to the sawmills by strong 


tugs. 


Stan knew all the different kinds of trees and what 


they are used for. He loved the tall, stately Douglas firs, 
which in the days of sailing ships were used for masts. 

They are splendid for anything that requires straight, 
strong timbers, like flag poles, flooring or plywood. 

Stao pointed to a bluish tree at the edge of the clearing. 
“Do you know what that is, Greta?” 

“No, I don't,” Greta replied patiently. She knew the 

question was just Stan's way of showing her that he did 
know. 


It's a Sitka spruce, the best wood for airplane parts. 
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Not many grow here, but over on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands there are lots of them. 
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I know a hemlock when I see it by the way_ its tip 

Greta said, to prove that she was not entirely 
And I know a cedar and that it grows near 


i i 


flops over 

ignorant. 

water and that it makes good shingles. Right now, I 
wish it wasn’t so hot. 
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It will soon be cooler,” Stan predicted. ‘‘The sky 

is clouding over. Let’s go on up and see that Douglas 
fir plantation. 

I don’t want to carry this heavy basket up the hill. 
Let’s leave the baskets here and cover them with leaves 
till we come back,” Greta suggested. 

Stan agreed. They placed the baskets side by side, 

close to the bush, and covered them with huckleberry 

boughs. Then they climbed up the hill to the area that 

the Government had planted with young firs the previous 
March. 

Stan looked at the sky. ‘‘It’s going to rain.” he 
observed. 

Let it,” Greta replied. ‘‘It’s so hot I’d love it. 
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III. They Meet a Bear 

Clouds were rolling over the mountain, silvery white 
at the edges but dark and threatening below. As they 
watched, a cloud s])lit open in a jagged crack of light. 
Immediately afterward came a sharp report, like a pistol 
shot, followed by a roll of thunder. 


The storm must be close, ” said Stan. “The thunder 
came so soon after the lightning. There it goes again! 
He took off his Fire Warden’s cap and tucked it into the 
top of his trousers, under his belt. “I’d hate to have my 
new uniform soaked. Let’s take a short cut home. 

But our berries! ” Greta protested. “We don’t want 
to lose them after all the work of picking them. It’s not 
much farther that way. 

Stan didn’t want to say good-bye to those blueberry 
pies either, so he ran with Greta. Often they were caught 
in tangles of blackberry bramble or tripped by branches 
on the ground. 

The lightning flashes were coming with scarcely a 
breath between, and the rolling of the thunder was almost 
continuous. But it spite of all this noise and fury, hardly 
any rain fell. A small scurry of light drops swept over 
them, but that was all. 

As they reached the place where they had left the 
berries, Greta gave an anguished wail. 
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■‘Look, S*:an! A bear is eating our berries.’ 

“It was your idea to leave them there. 

A black bear had tipped over one basket, and the 

berries were fast disappearing. Stan and Greta looked at 
each other. 

“What shall we do?” asked Greta. 

“Drive him off,” was Stan’s advice. 

He might turn nasty if we interrupt his meal.” 

Just then the bear raised his head, and seeing two 
human beings, ambled away as if he felt a prick of con¬ 
science. When he was at a safe distance, Stan and Gret 
salvaged the remainder of the berries. 

They were starting for home, when a sharper crack 
than any before startled them. A tall fir tree on the hill¬ 
side flared up like a monster match. There was another 
crack and another tree went up in flames. With no rain 
to put out the blaze, trees close by caught fire from those 
that were struck. 

“Take my basket,” Stan ordered, 
all I’m worth to report the fire. It’s in the Company’s 

stand of timber. 

By now the storm was travelling farther away. Not a 
drop of water fell, and this dry thunderstorm, was even 
more dangerous than a careless camper. 
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I’ll have to run for 
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IV. Forest Fire! 


It is a terrible thing when the great forests are set on 
fire. Not only arc millions of feet of lumber destroyed. 
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but the rabbits, bears, marmots, squirrels, deer, porcu¬ 
pines and birds die in agony. Stan knew this, and to 
report this fire was his first official task since putting on his 

Junior Fire Warden’s uniform. 

The tide was down, and the sections of the landing 
stage that led to the scow colony lay sprawled and uneven 
on the shingle. Stan ran down them, sure-footed as a 
Rocky Mountain goat, and burst into the office. His 
father was there, talking to the Government log-scaler, 
who measures the stumpage to make sure the logging 
company is paying the correct amount of tax to the 

Government. 

“The lightning started a fire in the green timber. Dad,” 
Stan gasped. 

“In the green timber!” His father jumped up. “And 
here I am with only a few men in camp. Never mind— 

11 get going right away. We have a million feet of cold 

deck up there . . . We’ll have to save it.” 

In a few minutes the loggers were on their way up the 
hill, guided by Stan and the plume of smoke that was 
already billowing up, white and yellow, from the green 
timber. They carried axes, picks and shovels, and a pail. 

Stan led the men by the shortest route to the fire. They 
met Greta on her way down. She passed them with a 
smile and a wave of the hand. 


we 


Fighting fire on the side of a mountain is a hard and 


dangerous job, even for husky loggers. 

“You’ve done your part, Stan; now keep out of the 

his father ordered. “I’ll take your shovel.” 


way 
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Soon trees were toppling, their crests crashed to the 
ground, and the loggers threw earth on the flames and 

beat them out with shovels. Sometimes 

headlong down a gidly, bringing a small avalanche of 
rocks and earth with it. 


tree pitched 
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Stan stayed in the clearing, watching. Soon he thought 
of something useful to do. He carried the pail to the 
creek and filled it with water for the fire-fighters to 
drink. One after another they came and drank in great 
gulps. 


“You’re doing more good this way than you could with 

a shovel,” his father said, drawing his hand across his 
mouth and leaving a black moustache. 

Stan felt like laughing at his father’s black face until he 
noticed that black flakes were settling on his own new 
red shirt. The grin disappeared from his face very sud¬ 
denly. He peeled off the shirt, shook it well, folded it and 
hid it under a bush. 


Then he set off to the creek for more water. When 
he came back he noticed that there was much less smoke, 
and the flames were almost quenched. The men were 
digging around the burned area and heaping earth on the 
charred logs in which embers still glowed. After a while 
Stan’s father came to him, a happy smile on his face. 

“I guess we can call it a day. One man can watch it 
now. You’ve saved the Company a lot of money, son. 
With the wind the way it is, the fire would soon have been 
in the cold-deck logs.” 

Stan went for his red shirt and pulled it on. He was 
proud of the few black smudges now. They proved that 
he had a real right to wear the uniform of a Junior Fire 

Warden. 


Helen Dickson 

From Up Canada'Way. 
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Giant 


I. Nanna Bijou 

You who love the tales of long ago, brought to us by 
murmuring voices round a campfire, by old men whose 
grandmothers whispered in their ears at bed-time, by 
songs crooned over birchbark cradles, hear the story of 
Nanna Bijou, the Giant of the Ojibways. 

Nanna Bijou lived with his grandmother near the Falls 
of Niagara. No one remembered his parents; Nokomis, 
his grandmother, said that he was sent from the sky to 
save his people. 

“What shall I save them from, grandmother?” Nanna 
Bijou used to ask when he was a little boy. But Nokomis 
did not know. 

So he grew up big and strong, taller than the tallest of 
the braves, cleverer than all his playmates. He knew 
where the birds had their nests and where the timid hare 
hid her babies; he called the animals. Brothers, and 
the birds his little children. The Indians respected and 
looked up to him; for the cornstalks in his garden grew 
ten times as many ears as other people’s cornstalks. He 
could make beautiful white maple sugar by drawing sap 
from the trees and setting it to dry in the sun, whereas 
everyone else had to boil their syrup in great kettles 
before it would harden. 

Life was pleasant along the Niagara River; food was 
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plentiful, Nanna Bijou cured those who fell sick, and 
Gitche Manitou smiled upon his people. So it was 
strange that in spite of all this Nanna Bijou was not 
happy. He lost his habit of laughing and grew quiet and 
silent; he went for long walks by himself and would be 
away for days at a time. 

His grandmother noticed it hrst, and she said to him: 

“Are you sick, my grandson?” 

But Nanna Bijou said that he was not sick. 

The next day his grandmother asked again: “Are you 
in love, my grandson?” 

But Nanna Biiou said that he was not in love. 

Nokomis could think of nothing else that made young 
men sad, so like a wise woman she said no more. 

Nanna Bijou grew sadder and sadder, and presently the 
Indians said: “What ails you, Nanna Bijou?” 

But Nanna Bijou did not answer them; and they won 
dered among themselves and were troubled. 



















One day an old chief who was a friend of Nanna Bijou’s 
found him sitting on a log by a little stream, looking into 
the water. The tears fell from his eyes and ran into the 
creek, so that it wept as it moved over the pebbles. The 
old chief sat down beside him. 

“Why do you weep, my son? We have seen that your 
heart is heavy; share the burden with me, that I may 
lighten it.” 

Then Nanna Bijou lifted his head and answered: “My 
heart is heavy, O wise one, because I have dreamed.’’ 

The old chief said: “Tell me your dream.’’ 

So Nanna Bijou told it. He had seen a white canoe 
coming up the great river from the east; it was larger 
than any canoe he had seen before, and it had wings like 

a bird. Because of the wings it moved fast, and in it 
were strange men. 

“They had white skins, white as the wings that moved 
the canoe. There was pale hair on their faces and on 
their heads; it fell to their shoulders like the brown 
tassels of the corn. I could not tell what they said to 
one another, but I knew that it was evil. Then I woke, 
and it was dark, as though a cloud hid the sun; and I was 
afraid. Many times I have dreamed; always the faces 
are clearer and the voices louder. Soon I shall know what 
they say, and then it will be the end.’’ 

A few days later the old chief came by the lodge where 
Nanna Bijou and Nokomis lived. Nanna Bijou was out¬ 
side, putting a new handle on an axehcad. He looked sad 
no longer, and he was singing to himself. 
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What is it that you are sing 


The old chief stopped, 
ing, my son?” 

Nanna Bijou sang: 


I am bringing new songs, 
New songs to a new land. 
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The Chief said: 


You are happy, my son. 

Nanna Bijou laid down the axehead and came to where 
the chief stood. 


Listen, O wise one. The dream that I told you came 
again. Last night I heard the words of the strangers, and 
now I know what I must do. My heart is light, for it is 
what a man does not know that troubles him. That is 

why I sing a new song, O wise one. 

The Chief asked: “What are you going to do, my son? 

Nanna Bijou answered: “I go to the far north, to a 
land where the white stranger comes not. I call my chil¬ 
dren to follow me, for as surely as they stay here they will 
be driven forth to die. The wings of the white canoe 
bring sorrow to my people and desolation to my brothers 
of the woods and waters. Therefore I go, and they who 
are wise will follow me.” 

Then Nanna Bijou took his new axe and his bow and 
arrows, and Nokomis brought her possessions tied in a 
bundle. They took a day’s food with them, and Nanna 

Bijou bade farewell to his people. 

Where I go you shall come also,” he promised them. 

Only have courage, and follow. In the new lands we 

will make peace for ourselves; in the new country we 
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will build our homes. There we shall not be troubled, 

and our children shall grow up in safety,” 

Nanna Bijou walked away, and Nokomis with him, 
and the people went to their homes and began to gather 
up their belongings, 

A few said: “What a pack of old women you are, to be 
frightened by the dreams of a madman! .Nanna Bijou 
has an evil spirit; if you follow him you will die in the 
wilderness. We will stay in our homes; no harm can 
come to us there,” 

So they stayed; and the white men came and drove 
them out, and took their homes and their lands and their 


They fled into the forests, seeking the way 


possessions, 

that Nanna Bijou had gone, but they could not find it 
and they perished or were taken prisoner. 


But they who had obeyed Nanna Bijou were saved. 


II, The Home ON THE Island 


Nanna Bijou and his grandmother walked for many 
moons. They travelled round the rims of the Great 
Lakes; they followed vast rivers; they camped in the 

forests, living on the fish they caught and the wild roots 
and berries they found. They walked and walked, and 
many adventures befell them, so many that if I told you 
all the stories they would take half a lifetime to read. 

At last they came to a wild country of black rocks, 
balsam forests and ragged tumbling rivers, rolling around 
a mighty stretch of water. On the top of the highest 
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mountain sat the Thunder Bird, whom all the Ojibways 
feared and whom none had ever seen. When the Bird 


saw Nanna Bijou and Nokomis, he began to scream and 
flap his wings, and Nokomis cried out in fear. 

But Nanna Bijou went up to the foot of the mountain 
and shouted: “Come down, O Thunder Bird! 

While Nokomis hid her face for fear, the Thunder 
Bird alighted on Nanna Bijou’s shoulder. He rubbed 
his beak on the giant’s hair, and Nanna Bijou stroked 


> y 


his feathers. 


said Nanna 


Don’t be frightened, grandmother 


y y 
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This is our home from henceforth, and the 


Bijou. 


Thunder Bird is our friend and counsellor. 


yy 


And so it was. 


Nanna Bijou made his home on an 


island beside the lake, which he named Gitche Gurnee 


the Big Sea Water. The bay where the island stood was 

called Thunder Bay; and he appointed the four winds, 
Wabin, Kabin, Kabikowk and Shadwana to guard the 




























bay and keep out strangers and evil spirits. They let in 
the Indians who followed Nanna Bijou from Niagara; 
and then the bay was locked with a great double-headed 
key, which was kept in the nest of the Thunder Bird. 

Now there was a secret about the island where Nanna 
Bijou lived, and it was known to no one save the giant, 
his grandmother and a few of his closest friends. The 
secret was that the whole island was built of solid silver, 
with a thin coating of rock and soil over the top. Nanna 
Bijou had seven great shovels made, and he and his 
friends quarried the silver and stored it in caves under¬ 
ground. 

It happened that an Indian of the Sioux tribe, visiting 
the Ojibway settlement, overheard some of Nanna Bijou’s 
friends talking, and so learned the secret of the Shuniah, 
the hidden silver. 


The Sioux, whose name was Atatharho, thought to 
himself: 


If I could get hold of that silver I should 
become the mightiest man on the earth,” 

Atatharho did not know very much, and he thought 
that the Big Sea Water and the land surrounding it were 
the whole world. He lay awake night after night plan¬ 
ning how to get the silver for himself. By listening at 
doors and hiding behind trees and bushes he discovered 
that the key to the bay was kept in the Thunder Bird’s 


nest. 


“I must get that key,” he said to himself. 

shall be able to unlock the bay and let my people in, and 
they will destroy Nanna Bijou and take the island.” 
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Then I 


But getting the key was no easy matter, for the 
Thunder Bird sat on it all night and the Four Winds 
guarded it by day. 

“I must think of something,” said Atatharho. He 
thought and thought, till his head ached and his brain 
was dizzy. One day he heard Nanna Bijou and two of 
his Indians talking. 

“Never let the word ‘Shuniah’ pass your lips,” Nanna 
Bijou said to them. “If a paleface should learn our secret 
it would mean death to all the tribe.” 

Atatharho crept away laughing to himself. The pale¬ 
faces! Why hadn’t he thought of them? The Great 
White People, whom even Nanna Bijou feared, whom 
even the Thunder Bird obeyed! 

He got into his canoe and paddled swiftly across the 
Big Sea Water until he reached Sault Sainte Marie. Here 

he went on foot, and before long he met with white men 
hunting in the woods. Atatharho made friends with 
them, and around their camp fire he drew pictures for 
them on a piece of birch bark. He showed them the Big 
Sea Water; he drew the rocks and the bay, and then he 
drew Nanna Bijou’s island. 

In their ears he whispered “Shuniah.” The white men 

knew that word. 

They asked Atatharho many questions. How could 
they reach the island? Where was the Shuniah to be 
found? 

Atatharho took his birch bark and drew the Thunder 
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Bird with lightning coming out of his mouth, and Nanna 
Bijou on legs as tall as pine trees; and he showed it to 
the white men. But they laughed and said that they were 
not afraid of birds or giants. 


III. The Double-Headed Key 

A few days later as Nanna Bijou sat on his island look¬ 
ing across Gitche Gurnee, he saw a white canoe coming 
towards him. It skimmed the blue water as lightly as 
the swooping wing of a gull, and in it were men who 
sang in a strange tongue. 

Nanna Bijou went into his house. 

“Make fast the doors,” he said to Nokomis. “Stay 

inside, and whatever happens don’t come out until the 
sun shines again.” 

Then he called the Thunder Bird and said: “Tell the 
people to take all their possessions into the caves below 
the mountain, and to stay there until the sun shines 
again. Then they are to come out and go northward, to 

the hills and the lakes and the plains. There they shall 

make their home, and they shall not return to the land 
of Gitche Gurnee, for it is theirs no longer. Nanna Bijou 

speaks.” 

When Nanna Bijou had done these things he bade 
farewell to his grandmother and went alone to the high 
mountain above the bay. 

There he talked with tlie Great Spirit: “O Mighty 

One, who sees all things! I have done as you commanded. 
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I have brought my people to this place and they have 
flourished. Now the enemy has come, and my time has 
come also. I have done what I could. You must do the 
rest, O Gitche Manitou! 

Then Nanna Bijou bowed his head and went down 
from the mountain. 




Gitche Manitou made a great storm. He took the 
waters of the lake and tossed them up to the sky; he bent 
the mountains like a bow across his knees; he wrapped 
the land in a shroud of snow. The Ojibways stayed in 
their caves, as Nanna Bijou had told them to do; they 
heard the rain and the hail and the rushing of cyclones 
above them, but they were not afraid, for they trusted 


Nanna Bijou. 


At last there was quiet, and one of the Indians peeped 


He saw blue sky over 


out to see what was happening. 


his head, and heard birds singing; the sun shone, and the 


The people came out of the 


snow had melted away. 


and they saw that everything was changed. 


caves 




\ 
























The little silver island had disappeared, and in its place 
rose a great pillar of rock. On it, with his face to the sky, 

lay the giant Nanna Bijou. He looked happy there, and 

peaceful, sleeping his long sleep. The people left him 

food and weapons, so that when he woke up he would 

know that he was not forgotten; for they knew that Nanna 

Bijou would never lead them again. 

They were not sad, for, they said: “His spirit is sleep¬ 
ing, and when he wakes he will go to the Land of the 
Hereafter to make a place for us. We shall meet him 
there, beyond the river of shadows, when we have paddled 
our last canoes homeward.” 

The people of Nanna Bijou went northward, and they 
made a home there as Nanna Bijou had said. There their 
children live to this day. 

The gates of the Big Sea Water have been unlocked 
to the world ever since, for the Thunder Bird left the 
doublc-licadcd key lying at the entrance; there you may 
see it in the shape of two great canals. The white men 
wlio came to steal the silver perished in the storm, and 
Atatharho with them. The secret of the Shuniah was 
never known, because over the island lies the stone body 
of Nanna Bijou, the Sleeping Giant. You will see him 
when you look across the bay from Port Arthur. He lies 
on Thunder Cape, his face turned to the sky, waiting for 
Gitche Maniton to wake him up. 


Hilda Mary Hooke 

From Thunder in the Mountains. 
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Elsa Skis for the School 


1. The Ski Meet 

Crisp, dazzling snow sparkled in the morning sunlight 
as Elsa Dravec shovelled off the front walk of her home. 
In her snug red-and-navy snowsuit she wasn’t a bit cold, 
though her cheeks were glowing with the nippy air. 

Wouldn’t this be perfect snow for skiing? I wish 
we hadn’t moved to town for the winter. 

That’s good enough, Elsa,” called her mother from 
the doorway. “Come in now and have some lunch. 

Elsa shook the snow off her feet, placed the shovel 
and the broom in the porch, and rushed into the house. 

Boleslav Dravec, her father, asked gaily, ‘‘How would 
you like to go skiing this afternoon? 

Round-eyed, Elsa stared at him. ‘‘But where? Are 
we going to the farm? 

You’ve been living like a mole ever since you came to 
the city,” he said, wagging an accusing finger in her 
direction. ‘‘You don’t even know that there’s a good ski 
hill just outside the town. 

Right after lunch, Boleslav brought out the skis that 
had seen so little use this winter. He waxed them per¬ 
fectly, and soon they set out for the ski hill. 
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Whew!” whistled Mr. Dravec. “A ski jump, too! 

But the hill and ski jump were covered with people. 
Men were setting out flags, and gathering in little knots 
to discuss things. Youngsters of every age were milling 
around. 

So many children,” murmured Elsa. “I wonder why 
they are all here. Of course I haven’t been to school 
for a week, so I don’t know what is going on. 

Joan—she’s in my class at school. 

Elsa approached Joan, who looked surprised and said. 
Don’t you know? Today is the ski meet between the 
different schools of the city. Western nearly won it last 
year, and maybe this year we will win it. Central School 
has some good skiers, though. 

Why don’t you enter the events for your class, Elsa? 
asked her father. “You ski pretty well, and you have had 
lots of practice other years, even if you haven’t this year. 

Come on!” said Joan. “I’ll show you where to go. 

II. The Slalom Race 

The two girls went off to the ski lodge where names 
were being entered for events, even at the last moment. 

Your events will be run off in about twenty minutes 
the teacher in charge of scoring called after them. 

The girls nodded, and went out on the practice slope 
to warm up a little before they were to race. 

We’re in the same group,” Joan chattered away, 
didn’t know you could ski, Elsa. Where did you learn? 

My father used to ski in Czechoslovakia, and he 
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taught me how to ski out on the farm. We used to go 

skiing nearly every day. My father always said it 

just as important to play as to work. We are just living 
in the city for the winter, while he works at the Steel 

Plant.” 

Glowing and warm with their trial runs, the girls 
herring-boned up the hill to be ready for their race. 
There were several contestants in that race. In scarlet 
and yellow, blue and green, turquoise and white, they 
were lined up in colourful ski costumes. 

straight run 
on the sides of the slope. 

Twenty skiers pushed off as the starting signal was 


was 


This was a 
and the crowd stood like rows of black dots 






given. Down the slope they raced. The wind whistled 
around their bodies, their eyes squinted against the sun. 

There were tumbles, of course, as some of the contestants 
were inexperienced. But Elsa didn’t see them. She was 
well out in front, forgetting everything but the thrill of 
speeding downhill on skis. 

That race won a number of points for Western. Elsa 
found Joan looking at her with a new respect. 

“You’re a wonderful skier,’’ she applauded. “Keep it 
up for Western.’’ 

The next event in their class was a slalom race, in 
which practised skiers sped downhill, swerving gracefully 
in and out around flags that had been set up. The slope 

was not (]uite so steep as before, but it was much harder 
to run successfully. 

Up to the top of the hill the skiers climbed, leaving 
wide herring-bone paths behind them. Only a few had 
entered this race. 

Joan was the first to go down the slope. She pushed 
off slowly, her speed increasing. She twisted in a stem 
turn around the flag near the top, wobbled and almost 
fell. She righted herself in time, though. But disaster 
overtook her at the second flag. Her balance was not 
perfect, and she crashed down on her hip. That dis¬ 
qualified her. 

One after another, the rest followed her tracks, some 
of them getting through safely but slowly. Then came 
Elsa’s turn. All those practices she had had on the slope 
back of the farmhouse stood her in good stead now. 
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She took a deep breath and pushed off. Down she 
skimmed over the snow, twisting her body in perfect 
balance to take the curves between the flags with sweep¬ 
ing grace. Faster and faster she went, her ski poles 
balancing the graceful turns. Down past the last flag she 
snowploughed to a stop. 

All Western was shouting for her. 
chanted the school children. The teacher came over and 
congratulated her. She could scarcely believe it, that she, 

the unknown, had collected enough points to set Western 
well in the lead for the tournament trophy. 


Elsa! Elsa! 


III. The Ski Jump 

“They want you to try the ski jump, too—just the low 
one. Will you?” urged Joan. 

Elsa’s knees were trembling with the unaccustomed 
exercise and the excitement of the races. But she felt that 
now was no time to quit. Boleslav Dravec could scarcely 
conceal his pride, as she handed him her ski poles to hold. 

Central School was determined to give Western com¬ 
petition in this event. They’d spent time practising the 
ski jump, and so had a few from Western. But Elsa 
didn’t know much about ski jumps. She watched the 
others take off one by one, speed down the hill and into 
the air. Sometimes they landed on their skis and went 
skimming along. Others tumbled as soon as they hit the 
hard-packed snow. 
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Elsa’s turn came all too soon. The starter gave the 
signal and she found herself rushing down the slope, 
gathering speed as she went. Then her skis left the sur¬ 
face, and for a long moment she felt as if she was floating 
through air. With a jar her skis thudded against the 
hard-packed snow. But she was so tired, her knees 
buckled under her just a moment later. 

That robbed her of the perfect score she would have 
had. Central took that event. 

“Never mind, Elsa,” said Joan, as they trooped home 
with Mr. Dravec after the tournament, 
win the trophy. Western has it this year. 

Dravec,” she said turning to Boleslav, “it’s nearly all 
thanks to Elsa.” 

Elsa didn’t know what to say, but the praise was sweet 
to the ears of the shy girl from the country. 

The Dravccs turned in at their home. It now seemed 
welcoming and cheerful, as it never had before. Elsa 
turned and looked down the street, where the lights were 
glowing from all the city houses. Since she had done 
something for her neighbours, even if only to help win 
the ski meet, she had become part of the neighbourhood. 
Smiling, she went indoors. It was nice to be at home. 

Lyn Harrington 


They didn’t 

And Mr. 



The Chuckwagon Race 


Bob and Nancy Brownlee, who lived on Circle B Ranch in 
Alberta, decided to enter the children’s chuckwagon race at the 
Calgary Stampede. Bob and the hired man. Hank, made a small 
chuckwagon from an old buckboard, and to it they hitched four 
ponies borroived from Bob’s father. With three friends—Maureen 
Field, Jack and David Loxver—and the family collie, Colleen, 
the Circle B entry was ready for the race. Julian Bragg, driving 
another entry, has planned to beat Circle B by any means possible. 


I 


said the judge when he had written down 
Bob Brownlee’s name and tacked a numbered placard 
on the side of their wagon, “pick up your stove and then 
pull in behind the Number 2 barrels.” He glanced again 
at Nancy and Maureen on their ponies. “I see you have 
girls riding for you. 

Yes,” Bob replied, and his voice came out in a sort of 
croak. “Is ... Is there any rule against it? 

None whatever. Boys or girls can enter this race. It 
makes no difference. 

As Bob drove over to the pile of square iron stoves 
beside the track, he let his breath out in a relieved 

Wheew!” Jack and David grinned at him as they dis¬ 
mounted and lifted one of the stoves into the basket on 
the back of the wagon. 

I knew they’d let us ride,” said Nancy. “Now you 
can stop worrying. Bob. 


Well 
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David and Jack got back on their ponies and Bob 
drove up behind the white barrels in the infield. As he 
had seen the drivers do in the regular chuckwagon races, 
he guided the ponies round until the wagon was at a 
bit of an angle to the barrels. He knew every second 
counted in these races and a fast get-away often meant 
the difference between winning and losing. When he 
was in what he considered to be the best position, he 
stopped and looked about him. Just then Julian’s outfit 
pulled up behind the Number 3 barrels. Julian turned 
to call to his outriders and did not see Bob. 

Bob sat looking at the other boy’s sleek ponies and 
light, rubber-tired wagon. He decided it was going to 
take a lot of luck to win in the old made-over buckboard 
with its big wheels and heavy body. He glanced at the 
other two outfits, one beside him and one on the other 
side of Julian. Neither was as showy as Julian’s, or as 
fast-looking. Still, they seemed to be good solid outfits. 
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Now, Julian was ordering his outriders to start making 

camp and Bob stuck his head round the canvas cover 

and called to his own riders. 

Are you getting ready back there? 

Nancy and Maureen got off their ponies and came 
briskly forward to hold the lead team. Jack and David, 
working quickly, lifted the stove out of the basket, placed 
it on the ground and propped the shelter tent over it. 

We’re ready,” called Jack. 

Remember what we did when we were practising 
said Bob. ‘‘When the gun goes off, get everything in 
as fast as you can. And don’t forget to ride round 

the barrels. 

Don’t worry. We’ll remember everything,” said 
David. “Just forget about us and drive for all you’re 
worth. 

Bob turned back to speak to the girls. 

Now, be sure to jump out of the way as soon as the 
gun goes off,” he warned. ‘‘Otherwise, you might get 
thrown to the ground. I can’t drive and watch you at 

the same time. 

Oh, Bob! Stop fussing!” cried Nancy. ‘‘We know 
what to do. 

At that moment Julian turned and saw them. 

Well, well! Look who’s here,” he said. ‘‘Old 
Blunderbuss herself. And even a dog.” He laughed his 
high laugh and the ponies snorted and rolled their eyes. 

Nancy gripped Baldy’s bridle firmly and spoke 
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soothingly to him, then she said to Julian 
You’re scaring our ponies.” 

“Oh, you won’t win anyway. So why don’t you relax?” 
He grinned down at her, then looked at Bob. 

Bob did not say anything. Pulling his hat firmly 
down on his head, he glanced back at the starter—a man 
on a big grey horse. Gripping the four lines, two in 
each hand. Bob looked again at Julian, and seeing the 
self-satisfied grin on his face,made up his mind that even 
if he didn’t manage to win the race, he was somehow 
going to get across the finishing line ahead of Julian. 
If it was the last thing he did. . . . 


Hush! 

















II 


“Bang!” 

It was the starting gun. The race was on. 

The ponies lunged forward, jerking Bob to his feet. 
He felt the bump of the stove being thrown in, and out 
of the corner of his eye he saw that Nancy and Maureen 
were on their ponies. Colleen was on the floor of the 
wagon where she had been thrown, but he had no time 
to look after her now. Guiding the ponies to the right, 
to the left, then back to the right again, he circled the 
barrels and was out on the track. He felt wonderful; his 
turns had been clean, not a barrel knocked over. 

One outfit was on the track ahead of him. Then 


another pulled up close beside him. Too close. He 
felt a jolt as the wheels of the other wagon hit his. His 
wagon lurched and tipped and he was sure it was going 

Then the other outfit pulled ahead, outriders 


over. 

galloping close behind. Now there were two ahead of 
the Circle B outfit. Neither of them was Julian’s and 

for a fleeting moment Bob wondered what had happened 

to him. 


Bob gave the ponies their heads and they tore on 
round the track. The dust was blinding and the only 
sound was the pounding of hoofs and the yelling of the 
drivers as they urged their teams on. Over the noise 

Bob heard Nancy’s voice. 

“Look out ahead!” she shrieked. 

His heart seemed to stop beating as he saw the two 
leading wagons, wheels locked and swaying wildly. He 
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pulled hard on the ponies, trying to ease them over, but 
they raced straight for the mix-up. He braced himself 

for a crash but at the very last minute, his ponies swerved 

and, without breaking their stride, passed the two 

wagons and galloped on. 

Now Bob knew that he had only Julian to beat. 
Swiftly he glanced behind and saw Julian pulling up 
beside him, gaining and gaining until the ponies were 
running neck and neck. Julian was yelling at the top 
of his voice and then Bob realized that he was pulling 
his team over closer and closer, trying to cut him off 
and get ahead. Bob reined the ponies as close to the rail 
as he dared and Julian, no doubt thinking that he was 

about to accomplish his purpose, let out a wild war- 
whoop. This was too much for Colleen and she stood 
up in the wagon and, pointing her long nose at Julian, 
she barked one shrill piercing bark after another. 
Startled, Julian let his lines go slack for a second and, 
just in time, his ponies swerved out and away from Bob’s 
wagon, falling a bit behind as they did so. 

On they tore, running close together and then the 
two outfits were across the finishing line and Bob could 
not tell who had won. 

The ponies still galloped on and as Bob eased them 
up, Nancy and Maureen and the Lower boys tore past, 
shouting and waving their hats high in the air. 

“What a race!” Nancy squealed, when Bob had pulled 
the ponies to a trot. “And we won! I’m sure we did!” 
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I don’t know, ” Bob called, turning to drive back to 
the grandstand. “It was awfully close. 

In front of the grandstand, they stopped beside Julian’s 
wagon. He was grinning as he bobbed his head at them. 

Old Blunderbuss did pretty well,’’ he said. “But I’m 
afraid she didn’t quite make it. Too bad. Too bad. 

A voice came over the loud-speaker, calling all the 
competitors to the platform. Cowboys ran out to hold 
the ponies and with Nancy holding Colleen by the 
collar, the Circle B outfit crossed the track. The two 
drivers whose wagons had been in the mix-up were just 
ahead of them. 

That was tough luck,’’ said Bob sympathetically, as 
one of the boys turned to look at him. 

Oh, well, it’s all in the game,’’ said the boy. “We 
were just lucky that nobody was hurt. Did you win? 

We don’t know yet,’’ replied Bob. “But I don’t 
think so. The other outfit seemed to be a little ahead 
of ours when we crossed the finishing line. 

All the drivers and their outriders were soon on the 
platform and then a man spoke into a microphone. 

We now have the results of the junior chuckwagon 

he said. “It was so close that we had to take a 
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picture of the finish. So now, I want to announce the 
winner—yes, the winner by a whisker—Bob Brownlee, 
of the Circle B Ranch. Come on, folks! Let’s give this 

outfit a great big hand. 


y y 


The crowd yelled and stamped and whistled. Some 
body grabbed Bob and pulled him toward the micro 

phone. 
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“Congratulations,” said the announcer, when the din 
had died down. “How does it feel to be the winner of 


the junior chuckwagon race? 

Bob’s legs felt as if they were made of rubber and 
his mouth was so dry he could scarcely speak. But there 
was the microphone in front of him and he was expected 
to say something. 

“It’s pretty nice,” lie gulped. “In fact, it’s wonderful!” 

He did not have to say anything more, for the crowd 
started clapping. The announcer was calling for the 

Circle B outriders. When they were all lined up, he put 
his hand on Bob’s shoulder and said, “It gives me great 
pleasure to present this prize to you,” and handed a long 
white envelope to Bob. 


Vera Fjdler 

From Chucktvafioii of the Circle B. 
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Train Whistles in the Mountains 


I. Molly Plans a Trip 

Sara McGregor was awakened that morning by the yip 
yapping of dogs outside. She threw back the patchwork 
quilt and ran to the window. There in the street which 
ran behind the house, Sara saw a big black bear ambling 
down the road. Half a dozen dogs—including her own 
Sandy—were barking and nipping as it careened along. 

The bear did not seem to be bothered or frightened. 
In fact he seemed to be in a pretty good humour. When 
a dog nipped too close he swung round with one of his 
big paws and sent the animal flying and yelping in retreat. 

The procession bounced along down the street past the 
Yoho Cash Grocery and the bakery, and disappeared out 
of sight. 

Sara stood looking out the window and listening to the 
railway noises. All day long, and all night too, there 
was the continuous sound of engines in the town of Field 
—puffings and shuntings and the hiss of escaping steam. 
There was the smell of coal and oil, too, but this was soon 
carried away by the fresh winds blowing down the 
mountains. 

A train was whistling now—a long drawn-out screech, 
which echoed back and forth among the mountains for 
nearly a minute after the whistle itself had stopped 
blowing. 

“That’ll be Number Nine coming in,’’ Sara thought to 
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As soon as it goes out, Daddy will be home to 


herself. 


breakfast. 
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Field was at the bottom of a deep valley and the 
Rockies rose up steeply on both sides. Along the very 
bottom of tlie valley ran the Kicking Horse River and the 

railway and the highway. The town of Field was*there 
because the railway was there—because there had to be 
people to look after the trains and engines before they 
began the long climb up into the mountains to the Great 

Divide. 

If Sara leaned out the window as far as she could, she 
could see the top of Mount Stephen, and old Stephen was 
the best weather prophet anywhere around. When there 

crown of misty clouds on the top of the great moun- 

to be overcast or stormy. People 

Stephen’s got a cap on him. 

But if the top were clear you could count for 

sure on the day being fine. 


was a 


tain, the day was sure 
would say 
weather! 


We’ll have bad 
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Sara hung tightly to the windowsill as she leaned out. 
Stephen was clear, right to the top! It would be a fine 

day! 


It was Saturday, and there were lots of things to do. 
Sara hurried to get dressed. 

“Dad’ll be here soon,’’ said Sara as she came downstairs. 
“I heard Number Nine just pulling out.’’ 

In the fifteen minutes the trains stopped at Field, 
Daddy was very busy checking over the regular engine 
and the pushers to see that all was in order for the long 
climb. He was locomotive foreman. 

When Daddy came in, Sara had nearly finished her 
breakfast. And then Douglas came crawling downstairs 
from his bedroom, still sleepy, with hair sticking out in 
every direction. Douglas was three years younger than 
Sara, and could sleep enough for two people. 

“Oh, and Molly Cameron wants to see you, Sara,” said 
Father. “I met her coming up from the roundhouse.” 

“What does she want?” Sara filled the dishpan with 
water from the kettle and began washing the cups. 

“I don’t know. She didn’t say.” 

“They have an artist staying at their place,” Sara said. 
“He came in night before last, and there were no rooms 

at the ‘Y’.” 


On the way home from the Yoho Cash Grocery, Sara 


saw Molly Cameron hurrying up from the station. 

You know Mr. Brooks 


“Guess what!” Molly said. 

the artist who has our front bedroom. Yesterday he made 
a painting from up beside the Post Office, but he didn’t 
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paint the mountains at all! He painted the roundhouse 
and the freight cars on the sidings and one or two of those 
old section-men’s houses. There was a bit of the river 

showing, but no mountains. Imagine anyone coming all 
the way to Field, and then only painting the old round¬ 
house!” 


‘‘How long is he staying?” asked Sara. 

‘‘About a week, I guess. He’s going up the valley to 

paint this afternoon, and I asked him if you and I could 
go along.” 

‘‘What did he say?” 

‘‘He said he’d be pleased to have our company. He 
talks very politely. He wants to start early, so I said we’d 
have an early dinner and go right after.” 

‘‘Oh good!” said Sara. ‘‘Maybe he’ll paint Mount 

Stephen from the ski jump. I wish he had a car, then 
we could go up toward the mine near Mount Cathedral. 
Maybe he’d paint Mount Burgess. That’s my favourite!” 

Later, at one o’clock, the three of them started along 
the highway up the valley—Molly and Sara and Mr. 
Brooks. Sandy, the dog, wanted to come too and twice 
Sara liad to chase liim back home. 


II. Ur TO Mount Cathedral 


It was a lovely day. As they walked along up the 

valley, the sun and the clouds played a game of hide-and- 
seek on the mountains. Sometimes one peak was bright 
in the sun, and all the mountains beyond were clouded in 
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deep blue shadow. Sometimes old Stephen was dark and 

brooding and the other mountains gay and laughing in 
the fresh sunshine. Sara loved the Kicking Horse Pass 
valley. The mountains were old and changeless but they 
seemed new and exciting every minute. 

See how the railway climbs around the side of 
Stephen!” said Molly to Mr. Brooks, pointing across the 
valley. “Just out of sight there it goes into one of the big 
tunnels. You can see the entrance to the other tunnel, 
see, right up at the edge of that shadow! The train goes 
up and up to the Great Divide. That’s where they unhook 
the pushers. 

Sara said, “All the railroad men call it the Big Hill.” 
It does seem to be quite a hill,” said Mr. Brooks. “Do 
they ever have any accidents in the tunnels? 

Not in the tunnels. It’s the landslides that are the 
trouble—in the spring especially. 

Big ones? 

Oh, yes! Sometimes you can hear them for miles, like 
thunder. Sometimes a big slide will carry boulders and 
trees and gravel down the side of the mountains and cover 
the railway track twenty feet deep. The big slide last 
spring covered the tracks and the road, too, where it runs 
beside the tracks. 

It took them a week to clear the railway line,” Molly 
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added. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brooks was looking for a good place to 
paint. 

He had just started up the side of a mountain to look 
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across at Mount Stephen when there was the sound of a 

car behind them. 

It’s Alex White!” cried Sara, 
we can go right up to Mount Cathedral. 

Alex White slowed his truck down to a stop. They 

clambered into the back. 


If he’ll give us a lift 
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Take us just over the bridge, Alex, right up near 

You’ll like it there, I think. 

You can look back down the 
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Cathedral!” called Sara. 


i i 


she turned to Mr. Brooks. 

Pass toward Stephen and Mount Burgess, Burgess is beau 

tiful from there! 
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The road climbed higher and as they rode along in 

the back of the truck, they could look away down into the 
valley. 


See, it 


shouted Sara. 
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There’s a freight going up 
has two engines in front and one pushing behind. 


9 9 
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He’s engineer on the 


That’s Father’s,” Molly said. 
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pusher. 

The long freight crawled slowly around the side of 
the mountain. One engine was puffing out a black plume 

of smoke. 


The 


said Molly. 
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She’s a coal burner 


i i 


others are oil burners. 

The train puffed along opposite them across the wide 

valley, crawling in and out of two small tunnels. Then 
it disappeared completely into the big tunnel. 

The road wound around and down through the trees 
into a valley again. They crossed another bridge and 
climbed steeply up the other slope. Alex stopped the 
truck on a level place. 
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This where you mean, Sara?” he said. 

Yes, this is it,” she replied. They scrambled out and 
Mr. Brooks lifted his pack down onto the road. 

I’ll be coinin’ back past here in a couple of hours, if 
you want a ride back,” said Alex. “I gotta go up to 
Cascade Lodge for some stuff. They’re closing up. But 
there’ll be room for you three on top. 

That’s very good of you,” said Mr. Brooks, 
finished with my sketch by then.” Alex waved and drove 
on up the steep road. 

There! Isn’t that nice!” said Sara with a sweep of 
her hand, as if she owned the valley and all the mountains 
around. 

By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Brooks. ‘‘This will make a 
fine sketch!” He unpacked his sketch box and canvas 
and started setting up his easel. Sara thought they should 
leave Mr. Brooks in quiet to start his picture, remember¬ 
ing the lady last year who could not paint at all when 
anyone was watching. ' 
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“Would you like some fossils?” she said. “There’s a 

fossil bed up the road a little farther. We’ll go up and 
get some while you’re getting started.” 

“Oh, are there fossils? Away up here!” said Mr. 
Brooks. “Yes, I-would like some to send home if it isn’t 
too far away. Maybe we could all go, if I get finished 
painting in time.” 

“I’m going to stay and watch,” said Molly. 

Sara would rather have stayed too, but now that she 
had said it she thought she should go and get the fossils. 
“I won’t be long,” she said. 

On the roads near Field Sara did not mind walking 
alone, but this was unfamiliar ground. Even near town 
you might hear a crashing among the trees and see a big 
elk or a deer come trotting across the road—or a bear. 
There was nearly always a bear or two rooting around the 
town dump. Even with black bears Sara never felt 
comfortable, though she knew they would not bother you 
unless you went too close to a mother bear with cubs. 


III. The Slide 

Arriving at the railway tracks Sara felt better. Down 
the track a little way she could see the two little houses 
where the section-men lived. As she was crossing the 
tracks a big car drove past her, raising dust. It had a 
California license plate. Yes, she felt better, and it was 
not very far to the fossil beds. 

Then she saw the bear! Her heart skipped a beat, and 
she stopped still. It was over at the right, beside the road 
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and partly hidden in the bushes. It moved a little and 
she saw it was a black bear. At least it wasn’t a grizzly! 

The bear came out to the highway, and following it 
were two small cubs. Sara was a little frightened but 
she could not help admiring the two small cubs. The 
mother bear turned and saw Sara and stopped, and for a 
few seconds they stood looking at each other. 

Then the old bear snorted and hurried her two cubs 
across the road. One of them was slow in obeying and 

she cuffed its ears to hurry it along. They disappeared up 
the mountain. 

Sara felt like turning back and running. But the 
fossil beds were just ahead and she did not want to return 
empty-handed to Mr. Brooks. Walking on as fast as she 
could she soon came to the fossil beds beside the road. 

They were a ragged cluster of rocks running down the 
face of the mountain below the road. In the loose stones 
among the rocks you could find bits of stone that looked 
like curious little animals. People said they had been 
animals, millions of years ago—animals that had lived 
under the sea and been buried in the mud and turned 

to stone. 

Sara picked up half a dozen of them in a few minutes. 
There were lots of them lying around. She put them 
in the pocket of her sweater and was just about to climb 
back up to the road when she heard a rumbling noise. 

It grew louder, and there was a clatter of rocks. Now 
she could see something farther on—maybe a half mile 
away—on the steep slope above the railway track! 
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As Sara watched, a patch on the side of the mountain 

seemed to fall away, and it went slipping and tumbling 
down, carrying with it more rocks and trees. As it slid 
it grew larger and larger, thundering down the mountain¬ 
side and across the railway tracks. There it stopped; but 
some of the boulders went crashing farther down among 
the trees. 


IV. The Despatcher Is Warned 

Sara had heard the rumble of great slides before—a 
long way off—but she had never seen one. The rain last 
week must have loosened some rocks to start the slide. 
It was a terrible and a mighty thing! 

Then Sara remembered the railway tracks. They were 
buried under the rocks and gravel! And the trains— 

Soon Molly’s father would be bringing his pusher 
engine down the Big Hill. And Number Seven came in 
from the East in the afternoon—Sara had lost track of 
time. 

She ran along the road, flying as fast as her legs could 
carry her until she came to the crossing. The section- 
men’s houses were not far down the track, and they would 
have a telephone connected with the station at Field! 

Sara pounded on the door of the section house. No 
answer. She turned the knob and rushed in. There was 
no one there, but on the wall was the telephone! 

She turned the crank frantically. 

“Hello! Is this Field? . . . Yes, that’s right . . . There’s 
been a slide acro.ss the tracks . . . Oh, you know already! 


Hello, hello! 
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. . . The signal wire ... Oh yes, I forgot the signal wire 
beside the track . . . Well anyway, it’s near here, about 
half a mile further on toward Cathedral . . . Yes . . . 

Good-bye!” 

Sara hung up the receiver and tried to catch her breath 

That was Mr. Magwood, the despatcher, she 
thought. Whoever it was, the trains were stopped! 

When Sara got back to the place where Mr. Brooks 

painting, she saw that he and Molly were standing 


again. 


was 
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back from the paint box and looking at the sketch. Molly 
was pointing at it and then pointing down the valley and 
talking to Mr, Brooks. They must not have heard the 
slide! 


“Hello!” said Mr, Brooks, “Did you get some fossils? 
I hope Mr. White comes along soon. We thought we 
heard some thunder. 

Or maybe a slide somewhere,” said Molly. 

Sara looked at the painting. “Oh, it is good. It’s—it’s 
perfect! That’s Burgess, isn’t it? Burgess is my favourite 

mountain. 

I watched him do the whole thing!” said Molly. “It 
didn’t look like anything at all at first. 

No, it isn’t very good,” Mr. Brooks protested, “not 
compared to those mountains and that valley. I wanted 
to paint the silence and the grandeur of these mountains 
—these mountains made of heavings of old rock which 
pushed up into jagged peaks, and then became still. And 
the trees that grew up, and the lakes and rivers that 
formed, which today make a scene that is still and silent 

and full of peace! 

Still? Silent? Peaceful? Sara smiled to herself. Mr. 
Brooks would never know how exciting these mountains 
could be! Yet it was a pretty painting. 

I’ll help you pack up your brushes and paints,” Sara 
said. “Alex will be coming along soon with his truck. 
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Clare Bice 

From Across Canada. 
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Czechs to Canadians 


I. Farewell to Czechoslovakia 


The village of Tranava is excited today. Paul Meges 

and family are leaving for Canada and all the villagers 
have gathered to wish them God-speed. Paul has lived in 

the village all his life, his father and grandfather before 
him, and Paul is now nearly forty-five. Too old, say the 
village wiseacres, much too old to go seeking his fortune 
in a new land. But Paul has a large family, six boys, and 
the little farm of three acres is too small even now to sup¬ 
port his growing family. When the boys grow up, and 
take wives for themselves, things will be even worse. 


Some say Paul is a 


Opinion in the village is divided. 


He will come to no 


foolish man, chasing rainbows. 


Others approve his actions, wishing they had 


good end. 


Paul himself, now that the 


the courage to do the same. 


time of parting has come, is doubtful. 

But it is too late to do anything about it. 
farm has been sold, the farm that was his grandfather’s. 

The cows and chickens and geese have been bought by 

old Moo-Hoo, the cow they raised 

Kuci, the dog, had been given to cousin 


The little 


the neighbours, even 
from a calf. 
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Andras, who promised faithfully to give him the best care. 
Little Sandor had cried when Kuci was taken away, and 

even Gyorgei, big boy that he is, had to turn his head 
away. 

The household furniture, farm implements, everything 
has gone, except a few clothes, some keepsakes,' and the 
pillows of goose-feathers which great-grandmother had 
sewn and generation after generation had used. 

Everything had been sold, and the money invested in 
eight strips of coloured paper, tickets for all—Paul, Maria, 
and the six boys. There was a funny name on the tickets, 

K-I-P-L-I-N-G, Canada; the children spelled it out. The 
agent at Prague had told Paul that there was lots of land 
there, 160 acres free. Then the agent had said that when 
each boy became twenty-one he could get 160 acres for 

himself. Imagine: 160 acres for Gyorgei, 160 for Bela, 
160 for Marton, 160 for Istvan, 160 for Bene, and even 
160 acres for little Sandor. They would have more land 
than Count de Baruch, the richest man in their Zupa. 

So Paul and his family are at the station. Maria, 
Paul’s good wife, tells Gyorgei for the tenth time to keep 
little Sandor by the hand. The villagers crowd around, 
hearty handshakes for Paul, hugs and kisses for Maria, a 

few tears. Some one cries, “Don’t forget old Tranava, 
Paul.’’ “Come back, Paul, when you make your fortune.” 
“Say ‘Dobra den’ to my brother in Montreal, Paul.” And 
to the boys, “Be sure you get good wives for yourselves, 
there in Canada.” 

But good-byes must end. The train is already in 
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the station; the station-master bids them hurry. They 
climb aboard, and with a snort and a puff, the train moves 
on its way, the villagers singing a farewell song. Maria 
wipes tears from her eyes; Paul looks solemn and gazes 
straight ahead. The boys argue as to who will sit next the 
window. 


II. Welcome Home to Canada! 

The Village of Kipling is excited today. There is a 

crowd on the platform in front of the Canadian National 
Railway Station. Two of Kipling’s heroes are returning 
from duty overseas. A band of six pieces has been 
assembled for the occasion. Oh yes, there is a banner too. 

See it! 
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The crowd is centred around a small group of people 
well up towards the front of the platform. Particular 
attention is showered upon an old couple standing quietly 
and expectantly. Why it is Paul Meges and Maria from 
Tranava Farm, north of the village. Paul looks well in 
spite of his years. That glow of health is no doubt a 
result of years of wholesome toil in Saskatchewan’s clear 
air and warm sunshine. Maria has aged more perhaps 
and is somewhat stooped. Her hand, resting in Paul’s 
arm, is gnarled and pale. The other hand is raised to her 
eyes now and then. She doesn’t want to cry when Gyorgei 
and Marton arrive, but mingled joy and pride seem to 
have taken that matter out of her control. The three 
young lads just behind her watch their mother anxiously. 
Even the smallest, little Sandor, is already a head taller 
than she. No doubt all are wishing that Bela could have 
come down from Regina to be with them. There is a 
young lady with them who seems very excited too. She 
hands her little curly-haired lad of about two to Paul who 
doesn’t mind walking his little grandson down the plat¬ 
form a few steps and back again. After all, it has meant 
so much to have Gyorgei’s wife and little son with them 
during the long months of waiting for this hour. Another 
young lady who seems to fancy herself a member of the 
family, and who is wearing Marton’s R.C.A.F. pin, is the 
first to shout, “It’s coming!’’ 

The growing nearness of the train, the wildly clanging 
bell of the locomotive as it passes the platform, the stream 
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of coaches with their red ensigns on the bias, the screech¬ 
ing stop, the imperfect first notes of “For They Are Jolly 
Good Fellows”—to the Meges family, all these seem to 

delay needlessly the moment of the first greetings, the 
warm embraces. 

“They are really here! It is happening! It’s not too 
good to be true. They are back home in Kipling. God 
has heard our many prayers.” 

The train is pulling away unnoticed. The first inti¬ 
mate greetings are over. There is time now to grasp 
the hands of neighbours, who have been waiting consider¬ 
ately. Those first tears are being dried, and joy beams 
from the faces of the happy family. Cheers from friends 
and neighbours break out again. 

Istvan proudly leads the way to the shining station 
wagon, not new, but befitting a prosperous farmer like 
Paul. They climb in, and fifteen minutes later pass the 
windbreak that hides the view of the attractive frame 
buildings of the Meges homestead. The car stops and 
Paul, Maria and family step out. Another car is waiting 
for them. Bela and his family have arrived from Regina, 
and rush to greet the two brothers. There are more tears 
of joy. 

At last they are ready to move into the house but Paul 
stops and for a moment looks over their home and their 
fair acres. “Thank God we are all at home again, at home 
in Canada!” 


Harvey G. Forster 

From Calling All Canada. 
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Whenever I look at a map of the world I see Canada 

as a big patch of red. Red is an exciting colour and so 
is Canada exciting. It is young, big, modern and hungry 
for adventure. Let’s play a game with it. 

Imagine that Point Pelee, Ontario, is on a hinge. Flip 
the map down at this point and you will find that the 
top of Canada covers the tropical lands of Latin America. 
Take Cape Race, Newfoundland, as another hinge, flip 
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the map over tJie Atlantic and the Yukon will fall 
behind the Iron Curtain of Kurojje. Canada seerrjs like 
a northern country, and it is, but many of our cities are 
farther south tfian tfiose of Kurope. 

Windsor, the automobile city, lies almost on the 
same latitude at Madrid. If Moscow were in Canada 
it would sit in Hudson liay. Pelee Island, in Lake 
Erie, is just below' the California-(>)regor) line. Nearly 
three-quarters of Canada’s population live south of the 
northern United States. Ontario and Quebec, w'here 
most Canadians live, dip away down to the south. 

Canada is a big land. Only Russia and China take up 
more space in the world. Perhaps wc should not call it 
a land” because we have more than one-third of all the 
world’s fresh w’ater. In many parts of Canada the land 
and water compete with each other. In flying over the 
unsettled parts it is impossible to tell w'hether the land 
is speckled wdth lakes or the lakes are dotted w'ith land. 

On most flat maps Canada seems very wide. Measure 
it on a global map and you will find that it is almost 
square. I his great land of ours is made up of seven 
time zones. When it is lunch time in Newfoundland, 
Yukon is just getting up for breakfast. Can you name 
the different time zones? 


i i 


No other country' has a longer ocean front than that 

'Three mighty oceans touch our shores, and 


of Canada. 


the Arctic has the longest shoreline of all. Ever since 

the aeroplane made distances shorter, it has been neces- 

for us to understand our important position in 
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the world. Canada, stretching from the forty-first to the 
eighty-third parallel of latitude, is directly between the 

world’s two giants — the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Across the 
Pacific we face the most densely populated nations of 
the Orient, and over the North Atlantic lies the heart 
of Europe. For trading and visiting, this is a unique 
position. 

The size of our country should be a challenge and 
not a boast. Land in itself does not make a country 
great. The character of any country is a combination 
of land, climate and people. The test of success is what 
we do with this mass of land and how we Canadians live 


together. Canada is a story of land and people. 


Let’s look at the land. What flashes through your 

Canada? Fresh, clean, northern. 


mind when you 
young, big, strong—do you think of muskeg, black lakes, 
sharp winters and intense summers? Do you see a spine 
of rock across the face of Canada and towering peaks in 
the west? Do you see northern lights and lonely trappers’ 
trails? Canada is prairie patchwork and soft valleys in 
the Maritimes. It is fertile land with humming industry 
in the Great Lakes basin. It is the long village streets 
and smiling spires of Quebec. It is beckoning wilder¬ 
ness and barren plains running to the Arctic. It is forest 
and stream, farms and factories. 


If you were asked to give a picture of Canada in a few 
words, what would you say? Would it be our cities, or 
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the splendour of the outdoors? The outdoors would 

likely be chosen first, because our wealth comes from 
water, rock, wood and soil. When artists wish to portray 
Canada they choose a tall, lean character called “Johnny 
Canuck.” Let’s compare him with his counterpart in 
other countries. Great Britain has John Bull—fat and 
jolly. United States has the lean Uncle Sam with top 
hat and striped trousers. France has a lady of peace and 
Russia is frequently depicted as a prowling bear. Johnny 
Canuck is more symbolic of Canada than these carica¬ 
tures are of their countries. 

Johnny really looks like a Boy Scout and Canada was 
discovered by “scouts” or men who loved adventure and 

the outdoors. Champlain, LaSalle, Mackenzie and Fraser 
knew the trail and the campfire. The modern Johnny 
Canuck has the look of an engineer about to survey 
a new road through the bush. Canada’s professional 
engineers are the modern scouts who pierce the wilder¬ 
ness. The pulp mills, mines, hydro projects, pipe lines 
and highways are signs of his skill. Johnny Canuck 
has the look of a mountie too. The mountie was, and 
still is, a colourful part of our story. There is courage, 
adventure and dignity in him. Canada itself is all these 
things—a young country with law, progress, order and 
fair play. 

Have you ever listened to the sounds of Canada? A 
loon gives the morning call. Autumn leaves have a 
muffled rattle. The great forests can speak as low as 
a whisper. The lordly moose crashes through the bush. 
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The cataracts on our tumbling streams roar as the water 
journeys to the sea. When Jack Frost puts his cover of 
ice on our water, the ice answers with a groan in grinding 
protest. The three furious oceans pound and shake the 
land; the sound echoes like a bass drum warning us of 
the open gates. Canada is the ring of the axe, the screech 
of the saw, the whine of winches, the hum of power 
machinery. It is a lonely train whistle trailing sound 
across Canada's vastness. It is the flutter of wings and 

the howl of winter’s wind. 

Canada is also people—the men and women who have 















driven back the forests. The brave adventurers of 

France and England came first. These coureurs des hois 
were jolly and wily. The toiling habitant loved his soil; 
the British and European homesteaders carried the 
plough westward. The Indian and Eskimo showed us 
how to live with nature. Immigrants came to our shores 
to make us all descendants of immigrants. A new tough 
land threw at our forefathers the rigours of the outdoors. 
Never in the long history of man have so few people 
done as much as Canadians. Today we have one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. No nation is 
growing so fast—none has such promise. 

Despite our city and industrial growth, we still carry 

the brand of the outdoors upon us. We are a country 

of the north—a nation which thrusts its jaw against the 
fierce odds of climate and geography. Once our fore¬ 
fathers used canoe and pack. Today the tools of science 
search for our wilderness wealth. Helicopters take us 
beyond the perch of eagles. Magnetometers can spot 
radioactive minerals from the sky. Geologists unlock 
the mysteries below the earth’s surface. Canada teems 
with adventure. Rivers are reversed, lines of steel run 
through undeveloped country, and new towns grow 
where only yesterday the trees stood straight and tall. 

Canada is a lucky nation. We live in the northern 
part of the globe where the climate encourages our 
work. We can grow our own food. We are a modern 
country, free of revolution and famine. We are also very 
rich in our friendships. 
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We speak the language and understand the ways of 
the United States. All the progress and variety of 
America is ours—for we are North Americans. We are 
their best friend and customer. We share with British 
peoples the love of dignity and fairness. Often our 
leaders are called upon to bring the United States and 
the United Kingdom closer together because we under¬ 
stand both of them. 

Our people are also given a warm reception in Paris 
because we are French-speaking too and have the biggest 
expression of French culture outside France. We were 
first settled by brave Frenchmen, and Montreal is the 
second largest French-speaking city in the world. 

In the United Nations we have a special role. Canada 
is not a great power, but she has an important voice 
in the United Nations. The reason is clear. We are 
a middle-road nation and the little nations trust us 


because we have never hurt any other country. They 
respect us because we are a modern progressive nation 


which supplies the world with many of the things it 
needs 


wheat, newsprint, lumber, nickel 
asbestos, insulin, cobalt bombs and fish. We have helped 
the smaller nations witli money and science. The smaller 
nations know tliat Canada can be trusted. 


uranium 


Canada, that red patcli on the globe, is full of promise. 
Its past has been colourful: its future can be rich. 

John Fisher 
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Everyone suddenly burst out singing; 
And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom 
Winging wildly across the white 
Orchards and dark green fields; on 

and out of sight. 


on 


Siegfried Sassoon 


At the Theatre 


The sun was bright when we went in, 

But night and lights were there; 

The walls had golden trimming on 

And plush on every chair. 

The people talked; the music played, 

Then it grew black as pitch. 

Yes, black as closets full of clothes. 

Or caves, I don’t know which. 

The curtain rolled itself away. 

It went I don’t know where. 

But, oh, that country just beyond, 

I do wish we lived there! 

The mountain peaks more jagged rise, 

Grass grows more green than here; 
The people there have redder cheeks. 

And clothes more gay and queer. 

They laugh and smile, but not the same 
Exactly as we do, 

And if they ever have to cry 

Their tears are different too— 

More shiny, somehow, and more sad. 

You hold your breath to see 
If everything will come out right 

And they’ll live happily; 
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If Pierrot will kiss Pierrette 

Beneath an orange moon, 

And Harlequin and Columbine 

Outwit Old Pantaloon. 


You know they will, they always do: 

But still your heart must beat. 

And you must pray they will be saved 

And tremble in your seat. 

And then it’s over and they bow 

All edged about with light. 

The curtain rattles down and shuts 

Them every one from sight. 

It’s strange to find the afternoon 

Still bright outside the door. 

And all the people hurrying by 

The way they were before! 


RACJ^EL Lyman Field 
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When Jonathan Bing was young, they say, 

He slipped his school and ran away; 

Sat in the meadow and twiddled his thumbs 
And never learnt spelling or grammar or sums. 


So now if you tell him, “Add one to two 

Explain what you mean,” he’ll answer you 
Do you mean 2-morrow or that’s 2 bad? 
And what sort of 1 do you want me to add? 
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For there’s 1 that was first when the race was 1 
(For he ran 2 fast for the rest to run); 

But if 2 had 1 when the race was through 
I’d say your answer was 1 by 2. 
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Oh, Jonathan Bing, you haven’t the trick 
Of doing a sum in arithmetic. 

Oh give me a chance, just one more try 
Says Jonathan Bing with a tear in his eye. 
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Very well, Jonathan, try once more 

Add up a hundred and seventy-four. 

A hundred, and seventy-four,” says he 
Why — that’s a great age for a person to be! 

Beatrice Curtis Brown 
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Grasshoppers four a-fiddling went, 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

They earned but little towards their rent 
But all day long with their elbows bent 


They fiddled a tune called Rilloby-rilloby 
Fiddled a tune called Rilloby-rilL 


Grasshoppers soon on Fairies came, 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

Fairies asked with a manner of blame, 

“Where do you come from, what is your name? 

What do you want with your Rilloby-rilloby, 
What do you want with your Rilloby-rill?” 


“Madam, you see before you stand. 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

The Old Original Favourite Grand 
Grasshoppers’ Green Herbarian Band, 

And the tune we play is Rilloby-rilloby 
Madam, the tune is Rilloby-rill.” 


Fairies hadn’t a word to say. 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

Fairies seldom are sweet by day. 

But the Grasshoppers merrily fiddled away 


Oh, but they played with a willoby-willoby 

Oh, but they played with a willoby-will! 




Fairies slumber and sulk at noon 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

But at last the kind old motherly 
Brought them dew in a silver spoon. 

And they turned to ask for Rilloby-rilloby, 

One more round of Rilloby-rill. 

Ah, but nobody now replied. 

Heigh-ho! never be still! 

When day went down the music died. 
Grasshoppers four lay side by side 

And there was an end of their Rilloby-rilloby, 
And there was an end of their Rilloby-rill. 

Sir Henry Newbolt 
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King Midas 


“What would you like. King Midas? 

Silenus said. 

King Midas thought for a moment 
And scratched his head. 

T hen he answered: “Well, if you mean it 
And if I don’t make too bold. 

Let everything that I touch 
Be turned to gold. 

“Just as you wish, King Midas,” 

Silenus said. 

“But you’re sure—quite sure—there’s nothing 
You’d like instead?” 


J J 
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King Midas said he was certain 
There was nothing he’d like so much. 

And he smiled when he thought of the things 
He was going to touch. 

Foolish, greedy King Midas, 

He got what he wanted. 

Was ever a wish so foolish. 

Asked for, and granted? 

Everything now that his fingers 
Touched—willy-nilly. 

Turned at his touch into gold. 

Oh! Wasn’t it silly! 

His pens and his pencils, his paint-box. 

His spade and his trowel. 

His socks and his ties, his suspenders. 

His toothbrush and towel. 

His cats and his dogs and his rabbits. 

His boots and his comfy armchair. 

Which would really have pleased him much better 
Just left as they were. 

His breakfast, his tea, and his dinner. 

All did the same thing. 

And Midas grew thinner and thinner. 

For even a King 

Can’t swallow a gilded plum pudding 
Or relish a joint, hot or cold. 

When the lean and the fat and the gravy 
Are turned into gold. 
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King Midas he came to Silenus 

And sadly he spake: 

This miserable business between us 
Was all a mistake. 

I’m sick of this trick and I’ve touched 
All the things that I wanted to touch. 
Though gold's very nice in its place, 
One can still have too much. 


i i 
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Hugh Chesterman 
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Once when the snow of the year was beginning to fall 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, “Whose colt? 
A little Morgan had one forefoot on the wall. 

The other curled at his breast. He dipped his head 
And snorted at us. And then he had to bolt. 

We heard the miniature thunder where he fled 
And we saw him, or thought we saw him, dim and grey 
Like a shadow against the curtain of falling flakes. 




I think the little fellow's afraid of the snow. 

He isn’t winter-broken. It isn’t play 

With the little fellow at all. He’s running away. 

I doubt if even his mother could tell him, ‘Sakes 
It’s only weather.’ He’d think she didn’t know! 
Where is his mother? He can’t be out alone. 


i i 
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And now he comes again with a clatter of stone. 
And mounts the wall again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight. 

He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
Whoever it is that leaves him out so late. 

When other creatures have gone to stall and bin 
Ought to be told to come and take him in. 


Robert Frost 








We always drive along until 
We reach a certain little hill, 

And on the other side of this 
The farm should be and there it is 
Waiting for us, white and neat. 

In the misty summer heat. 


And here we are and here we are. 

Climbing quickly from the car 
And asking may we ride the horse. 

And Mrs. Harper says: “Of course.” 

And asking are there any new 
Kittens, and she says: “A few.” 

And asking may we go and play 
Hide-and-Seek up in the hay. 

And in the corner of the loft 
There ARE the kittens grey and soft. 
With tongues just learning how to drink 
And little ears all lined with pink. 


Then Mrs. Harper calls “Yoo hoo!’ 
And so we run (we always do) 

Out of the barn and through a gate 
And find some cookies on a plate. 
Sugar on the top and cut 
Like stars, and each one with a nut. 
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And there is also lemonade 

In a pitcher in the shade. 


And after that we always climb 
On Bessie’s back one at a time, 

And Mrs. Harper laughs at us, 

But it seems very dangerous. 

We squeal and grab each other’s clothes 
We hang on with our knees and toes 
And say “Giddap,” and Bessie does. 
And such a gallop never was! 

Then we get off her all alone. 

Her tail a rope for sliding down. 


And soon it’s late and time to go 
So we tell Mrs. Harper so. 

“Thanks for the lemonade,’’ we say 
And wave good-bye. And drive away. 


Dorothy Alois 


Dark-Plume Bill 


I know a Black Foot chief 

Whose name is Dark-Plume Bill; 
He lived beside the Jasper Road— 

And lives there still. 
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He wears a queer checked coat 

And a grey bowler hat, 

But looks his ninety-seven years 

For all of that. 


His gaze is unconcerned 

As he sits in the sun, 

And counts the flashing motorcars 

That pass one by one. 


And trucks, like dreary monsters 

Of a prehistoric day. 

That are rushing down the road 

In their crazy way. 


The first Red River cart,” 
Said Dark-Plume to me. 

Came lurching up the prairie 
Like a ship at sea.” 


Oh, the long blue road, 

A nd the stealthy pad of feet 
And the first patient oxcart 
With its sail-like sheet! 





Then the carts came faster, 
And at the time of snow. 

We camped outside the Palisade 

Seventy years ago. 
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Arrows, guns, big buffalo hunts 

Much long fight. 

And fires to warm the tepees 

For the feasts at night. 


i i 


But when they laid the steel. 
And the long trail awoke. 
My Indian tribe had scattered 

Like the wigwam smoke. 


i i 
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His gaze was unconcerned. 

Yet he scanned the trail he knew 
As though from out its clamour 

He had found a vanished clue. 


And I thought it must be strange 

To sit in the sun. 

And look upon an ancient road 

That you had seen begun. 

Oh, the long blue road, 

And the stealthy pad of feet. 
And the first patient oxcart 

With its sail-like sheet! 


Katherine Hale 
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\_A Dramatic Reading] 


Hiawatha 


Larch 


Birch 


Fir 


Cedar 


AND Readers 


lAWATHA 


Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 


Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree! 


Growing by the rushing river 
Tall and stately in the valley! 


I a light canoe will build me. 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing 
That shall float upon the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily! 


Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper. 
For the Summer-time is coming. 

And the sun is warm in heaven. 

And you need no white-skin wrapper! 
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First Reader: 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gayly 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying with a sigh of patience. 


Birch: 


Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! 

Second Reader: 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 

Just beneath its lowest branches. 

Just above the roots, he cut it. 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 

Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 

With a wooden wedge he raised it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

H lA WATH A: 

Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branches. 

My canoe to make more steady. 

Make more strong and firm beneath me! 

Third Reader: 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance; 

But it whispered, bending downward. 
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Cedar: 


Take my boughs, O Hiawatha! 

Fourth Reader: 

Down he hewed the boughs of Cedar, 

Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them 
Like two bended bows together. 

Hiawatha: 

Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 

Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree! 

My canoe to bind together. 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me! 


Fifth Reader: 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched liis forehead with its tassels 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow. 


Larch: 


Take them all, O Hiawatha! 


Sixth Reader; 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-tree 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 
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Hiawatha: 

Give me of your balm, O Fir-tree! 

Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together. 

That the water may not enter. 

That the river may not wet me! 

Seventh Reader: 

And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness. 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 

Answered wailing, answered weeping. 


Fir: 


Take my balm, O Hiawatha! 
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Eighth Reader: 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

Ninth Reader: 

Thus the Bircli Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life was in it. 

All its mystery and its magic. 

All the lightness of the birch-tree. 

All the toughness of the cedar. 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Ten'ih Reader: 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed. 

For his thoughts as paddles served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him: 
Swift or slow at will he glided. 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend the strong man, Kwasind, 

Hiawatha: 

Saying, “Help me 

Of its sunken logs and sandbars. 


clear this river 
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Eleventh Reader: 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 

Dived as if he were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water. 

To his armpits in the river. 

Swam and shouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches. 

With his hands he scooped the sandbars. 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

Twelfth Reader: 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 

Sailed through all its bends and windings. 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 


Chorus: 


Up and down the river went they. 

In and out among its islands. 

Cleared its bed of root and sandbar. 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel 
Made its passage safe and certain. 

Made a pathway for the people. 

From its springs among the mountains. 
To the waters of Pauwating, 

To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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was in the Moon of Winter-Time 




[The First Canadian Christmas Carol] 

’Twas in the moon o£ winter-time, 

When all the birds had fled, 

That mighty Gitchi-Manitou 

Sent angel-choirs instead; 

Before their light the stars grew dim. 

And wondering hunters heard the hymn. 


Jesus your King is born 

Jesus is horn, 

In excelsis gloria. 


Within a lodge of broken bark 

The tender Babe was found 


A ragged robe of rabbit skin 


Enwrapped His beauty ’round; 









But as the hunter braves drew nigh 
The angel song rang loud and high. 

Jesus your King is horn, 

Jesus is born. 

In excelsis gloria. 


The earliest moon of winter-time 

Is not so round and fair 
As was the ring of glory on 

The helpless Infant there. 

The chiefs from far before Him knelt 
With gifts of fox and beaver-pelt. 

Jesus your King is horn, 

Jesus is born. 

In excelsis gloria. 


O children of the forest free, 

O sons of Manitou, 

The Holy Child of earth and heaven 

Is born today for you. 

Come kneel before the radiant Boy 
Who brings you beauty, peace and joy. 

Jesus your King is horn, 

Jesus is born. 

In excelsis gloria. 


J. E. MIDDLETON 

(Indian words by St. Jean de Brebeuf, about 1643.) 
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Indian Summer 


Along the line of smoky hills 

The crimson forest stands, 

And all the day the blue-jay calls 

Throughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the maple leans 

With all his glory spread, 

And all the sumachs on the hills 

Have turned their green to red. 


Now by great marshes wrapt in mist. 

Or past some river’s mouth. 
Throughout the long, still autumn day 

Wild birds are flying south. 


Wilfred Campbell 


Out over the spaces. 

The sunny, blue places. 

Of water and sky; 

Where day on day merges 

In nights that reel by; 

Through calms and through surges 
Through stormings and lulls. 
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O, follow 


Follow, 

The flight of the gulls. 


With wheeling and reeling, 
With skimming and stealing 

We wing with the wind. 
Out over the heaving 
Of grey waters, leaving 

The land far behind. 

And dipping ship’s hulls 

O, follow. 


Follow, 

The flight of the gulls. 


Up over the thunder 
Of reefs that lie under. 

And dead sailors’ graves; 

Like snowflakes in summer 
Like blossoms in winter. 

We float on the waves. 

And the shore tide that pulls 
O, follow. 


Follow, 

The flight of the gulls. 


Wilfred Campbell 



The Brooklet 


Out from the hillside see me run 


Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 

Leaping high to the rising sun. 

Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 


Over the stones I lightly leap 


On through the hamlets fast asleep 


Glancing down to the foam-flecked deep. 


Hey bubble bubble!—what fun! 
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But ere I come to the glad sea waves 


Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 


I creep along through a land of graves, 


Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 


Into my bed folk cast tin kettles. 


Bits of iron and other metals 


Down at the bottom the mixture settles 


Ho trouble, trouble!—what knaves! 


How fast away from these woes I scurry 


Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 


Easy to see I am in a hurry 


Hey bubble bubble! ho bubble bubble! 


But life itself is a thing of care 


Worn-out fittings and broken ware 


Yet always a glint of sun somewhere 


Ho bubble bubble!—why care? 


Graham T. John 






























spring Is Too Busy 


Spring is too busy to dress just now, 

Busy with buds, inexperienced bees. 

Busy with lambs and ducklings and trees. 

Busy with nests at the end of the bough 
Spring is too busy to dress just now! 


But wait till the time of beginnings is over. 

Wait till her little weak things are secure. 

She’ll dust off the mud on her dresses, be sure. 

And pluck for her throat both lilacs and clover— 
Spring will be lovely when hard work is over! 

Elizabeth Coatsworth 


In fury and terror 
The tempest broke; 

It tore up the pine 
And shattered the oak 


Yet the humming-bird hovered 
Within the hour. 

Sipping clear rain 
From a trumpet flower. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 
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A Salute to Trees 


Many a tree is found in the wood. 

And every tree for its use is good. 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit. 

Some for shelter against the storm. 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm, 

Some for the roof and some for the beam. 

And some for a boat to breast the storm. 

In the wealth of the wood since the world began 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 


I have camped in the whispering forest of pines 
I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 

In the knees of an oak, at the foot of a palm, 

I have found good rest and slumber’s balm. 

And now, when the morning gilds the boughs 
Of the vaulted elm at the door of my house, 

I open the window and make a salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 

Thou hast lived before, live after me. 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree!’’ 


H ENRY VAN Dyke 
















The Portsmouth Road 


As I went down the Portsmouth Road 

A careless rambling fellow 
The storm cock whistled on the bough 
A stave both loud and mellow: 

To hear his song I paused awhile 

And tossed it back with laughter, 

But all along the seaward road 

I heard it following after. 

East—west—home’s best 

You’ll wander jar and lone, lad 
But of all the lands you’ll find on earth 

There’s none just like your own, lad. 
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As I went down the Portsmouth Road 

My step was bright, and merry: 

I met a tramping gipsy wife 

As brown as any berry; 

She told my future for a crown 

But little did it please me 
To hear her speaking once again 

The same old words to tease me. 

East—west—home's best 

You’ll wander far and lone, lad 
But of all the lands you 'll find on earth 

There’s none just like your oton, lad. 
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Cicely Fox-Smith 
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Lochinvar 


O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bride’s-men and kinsmen, and brothers and all; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


‘‘I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young l.ochinvar. 
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The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar, 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, “ ’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 

near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran; 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Sir Walter Scott 
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Jacques Cartier 


In the seaport of St. Malo, ’twas a smiling morn in May, 
When the Commodore Jacques Cartier to the westward 

sailed away; 

In the crowded old cathedral all the town were on their 

knees 

For the safe return of kinsmen from the undiscovered 

seas; 

And every autumn blast that swept o’er pinnacle and 

pier 

Filled manly hearts with sorrow, and gentle hearts with 

fear. 


4\4 














































A year passed o’er St. Malo—again came round the day 
When the Commodore Jacques Cartier to the westward 

sailed away; 

But no tidings from the absent had come the way they 

went. 

And tearful were the vigils that many a maiden spent; 
And manly hearts were filled with gloom, and gentle 

hearts with fear. 

When no tidings came from Cartier at the closing of 

the year. 

But the Earth is as the Future, it hath its hidden side, 
And the Captain of St. Malo was rejoicing in his pride 
In the forests of the North 

mourned his loss- 
id e was rearing on Mount Royal the fleur-de-lis and 

cross; 

And when two months were over and added to the year, 
St. Malo hailed him home again, cheer answering to 

cheer. 

He told them of a region, hard, iron-bound and cold, 
Nor seas of pearl abounded, nor mines of shining gold, 
Where the wind from Thule freezes the word upon the 

lip, 

And the ice in spring comes sailing athwart the early 

ship; 

He told them of the frozen scene, until they thrilled 

with fear, 

And piled fresh fuel on the hearth to make them better 

cheer. 


while his townsmen 
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But when he changed the strain—he told how soon are 

cast 

In early spring the fetters that hold the waters fast; 

How the winter causeway, broken, is drifted out to sea. 

And the rills and rivers sing with pride the anthem of 

the free; 

How the magic wand of summer clad the landscape to 

his eyes, 

Like the dry bones of the just when they wake in 

Paradise. 

He told them of the Algonquin braves—the hunters of 

the wild; 

Of how the Indian mother in the forest rocks her child; 

Of how, poor souls, they fancy in every living thing 

A spirit good or evil, that claims their worshipping; 

Of how they brought their sick and maimed for him to 

breathe upon; 

And of the wonders wrought for them, through the 

Gospel of St. John. 

He told them of the river, whose mighty current gave 

Its freshness for a hundred leagues to ocean’s briny 


wave; 

He told them of the glorious scene presented to his 

sight, 

What time he reared the cross and crown on Hochelaga’s 


height; 

And of the fortress cliff, that keeps of Canada the key; 
And they welcomed back Jac(}ues Cartier from his perils 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee 


o’er the sea. 
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A Hymn for the Nations 


Build the road of Peace before us, 

Build it wide and deep and long: 
Speed the slow and check the eager, 
Help the weak and curb the strong: 
None shall push aside another. 

None shall let another fall; 

March beside me, O my brother. 
All for one and one for all. 


Rebecca 


Who Slammed Doors and Perished Miserably 

[Choral Reading] 

A Trick that everyone abhors 
In Little Girls is Slamming Doors. 

A Wealthy Banker’s little Daughter 
Who lived in Palace Green, Bayswater 
(By name Rebecca Offendort), 

Was given to this Furious Sport. 


Full chorus 


Solo girl’s voice 
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She would deliberately go 
And Slam the door like Billy-Hol 
To make her Uncle Jacob start. 

She was not really bad at heart, 
But only rather rude and wild. 

She was an Aggravating Child. 


Solo boy’s voice 


Full chorus 


It happened that a Marble Bust 

Of Abraham was standing just 
Above the Door this little Lamb 
Had carefully prepared to Slam 
And down it came. 

It knocked her flat. 


Solo girl’s voice 


Solo boy’s voice 
Solo girl’s voice 
Solo boy’s voice 

Full chorus 


It laid her out! 


She looked like 


THAT! 


Her Funeral Sermon (which was long 
And followed by a Sacred Song) 
Mentioned her Virtues, it is true. 
But dwelt upon her Vices, too. 

And showed the Dreadful End of One 
Who goes and Slams the Door 


Boy’s voice 


Full chorus 


for 


FUN! 

Hilaire Belloc 
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The bagpipe man came over our hill 

When no one knew he was anywhere ’round, 

With a whirl and a skirl, a toot and a trill; 

And we all went scampering after the sound. 

We cried, “Oh, tell us, what do you play? 

What do you play so queer, so queer? 

And he skipped a couple of notes to say 

But tell me, what do ye hear? 


y y 


y 


} y 


i i 


Then one of us heard a trumpet sweet 

And the tramp, tramp, tramp of marching men; 

And one of us heard the dancing feet 

Of fairies down in a dusky glen; 

And one of us called it a bird in June 

And one, a river that ran and ran. 

But he never would tell us the name of his tune 

The funny old bagpipe man. 


7 


7 


7 


Nancy Byrd Turner 
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Come In from the Rain 


Come in from the rain, the night is black, 

Your shoes are wet, there’s no coat on your back; 


Come in from the rain. 


The wind in the bushes says strange, sad thing 
Night is a creature with terrible wings; 


s 


Come in from the rain. 


poor and friendless and tired and old. 


You are 




Your heart is heavy, your bones are cold; 


Come in from the rain. 


\ 


A chair by the fire and the shoes from your feet 


And drink to warm and a bite to eat; 


Come in from the ram 


1 


story to tell. 


A chair and maybe 


a 


For we are lonely and listen well. 


Come in from the 


rain 


Out of the darkness, shut the door. 


Yes, we are poor, but there’s room for more; 


Come in from the rain. 


Eleanor O. Koenig 











Who knocks tonight so late? 

The weary porter said. 

Three kings stood at the gate. 

Each with a crown on head. 

The serving man bowed down; 
The inn was full he knew. 

Said he 

Is no fit place for you. 

A light the manger lit; 

There lay the Mother meek. 

Said they, “This place is fit; 
Here is the rest we seek. 

They loosed their latchet strings; 
So stood they all unshod. 

Come in, ye kings, ye kings. 

And kiss the feet of God. 




i i 


In all this town 




I I 


i i 


y y 


Laurence Housman 


Sugar Weather 


When snowballs pack on the horses’ hoofs 
And the wind from the south blows warm. 
When the cattle stand where the sunbeams beat 
And the noon has a dreamy charm. 

When the icicles crash from the dripping eaves 
And the furrows peep black through the snow. 
Then I hurry away to the sugar bush. 

For the sap will run, I know. 
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With auger and axe and spile and trough 
To each tree a visit I pay, 

And every boy in the country-side 
Is eager to help today. 


We roll the backlogs into their place 


And the kettles between them swing 


Then gather the wood for the roaring fire 


And the sap in pailfuls bring. 


A hg for your arches and modern ways 


A hg for your sheet-iron pan 


I like the smoky old kettles best, 


And I stick to the good old plan; 


We re going to make sugar and taffy tonight 


On the swing pole under the tree 


And the girls and the boys for miles around 


Are all sworn friends to me. 


The hens are cackling again in the barn 


And the cattle, beginning to bawl 


And neighbours, who long have been acting cool 


Now make a forgiving call: 


For there’s no love-feast like a taffy pull 


With its hearty and sticky fun 


And I know the whole world is at peace with 


me 


For the sap has commenced to run. 


Peter McArthur 
















Up! Up! let us a voyage take; 

Why sit we here at ease? 

Find us a vessel tight and snug 

Bound for the Northern Seas. 


I long to see the Northern Lights 

With their rushing splendours fly, 
Like living things with flaming wings 

Wide o’er the wondrous sky. 


I long to see those icebergs vast, 

With heads all crowned with snow. 
Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep 

Two hundred fathoms low. 
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And whilst the unsetting sun shines on 

Through the still heaven's deep blue 
We'll traverse the azure waves, the herds 

Of the dread sea-horse to view. 


We ll pass the shores of solemn pine, 

Where wolves and black bears prowl; 
And away to the Northern isles of mist. 

To rouse the Northern fowl. 


And there in the wastes of the silent sky 

With the silent earth below. 

We shall see far off to his lonely rock 

The lonely eagle go. 


Then softly, softly will we tread 

By inland streams, to see 

Where the pelican of the silent North 

Sits there all silently. 


William Howitt 






There’s a Thing 


We Love to Think of 


There’s a thing we love to think of when the summer 

days are long, 

And the summer winds are blowing, and the summer 

sun is strong. 

When the orchards and the meadows throw their 

fragrance on the air. 

When the grain-fields flaunt their riches, and the 

glow is everywhere. 

Something sings it all the day, 

Canada, fair Canada! 

And the pride thrills through and through us, 

’Tis our birthplace, Canada! 

There’s a thing we love to think of when the frost and 

ice and snow 

Hold high carnival together, and the biting north 

winds blow. 

There’s a thing we love to think of through the bitter 

winter hours. 

For it stirs a warmth within us 

land of ours. 


tis this fair young 


Something sings it all the day, 

Canada, fair Canada! 

And the pride thrills through and through us 

’Tis our birthplace, Canada! 
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Let the man born in old England love the dear old 

land the most. 

For what spot a man is born in, of that spot he’s fain 

to boast; 

Let the Scot look back toward Scotland with a longing 

in his eyes. 

And the exile from old Erin think her green shores 

paradise. 


Native born are we, are we, 

Canada, fair Canada! 

And the pride thrills through and through 

’Tis our birthplace, Canada! 


us 


Well we love that sea-girt island, and we strive to 

understand 

All the greatness, all the grandeur, of the glorious 

Mother Land; 

And we cheer her to the skies, cheer her till the echoes 

start. 

For the old land holds our homage, but the new land 

holds our heart! 


Native born are we, are we, 

Canada, fair Canada! 

And the pride thrills through a7id through 

’Tis our birthplace, Canada! 


us 


Jkan Blewktt 
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DICTIONARY 






This Little Dictionary lists 334 of the difficult or unusual words in My World 

It gives you the meaning and pronunciation of the words as they are 
used in this book; other meanings may be found in your class dictionary. 


and L 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


1 bite 

\ bit 

oo moon 
do book 
oi oil 

oil out 


a c&ke 

S, c&t 

a care 
a car, calm 
& v&cate 
a account 
a sofa 


o note 

6 ndt 

6 for, call (col) 

6 6bey 

6 connect 


u use 

Q Qs 

A r A 

u fur 
fl finite 
u circus 


e me 
6 m6t 
6vent 

6 novel 
e writer 


B 


A 


badg er (b&j'er) a hairy burrowing 
animal about two feet long 

balk (bok) to stop short and refuse 
to go 

ban ish (bSn'Ish) to drive out; expel 

barque (bark) a sailing vessel with 
three masts 

bar ter (bar'ter) to trade; to exchange 
one thing for another 

be fall (bfi fol') to happen 

berth (bfirth) a bunk or bed on a ship, 
in a railway car, etc. 

bi as (bi'as) slant 

bide (bid) to wait for 

bou doir (boo'dwiir) a lady’s bedroom 
or private room 

boun te ous ly (boun'tfi us II) in great 
measure 

bow sprit (b5 'sprit) a spar sticking out 
from the bow of a ship 

brogue (brog) a way of pronouncing 
words of a language as Scottish 
brogue, Irish brogue, etc. 

buf fet (biif'St) to knock about; jerk 

be drag gled (bi drftg'ld) shaggy, wet 
and soiled 

bul lion (bdol'yun) gold or silver in 
lumps or bars 

bul wark (bdol'werk) boarding around 
the sides of a ship above the deck 

bump kin (btimp'kin) an awkward 
country fellow 


a bate (a bat') to become less 

ab bot (S/b'ut) the head of a monastery 

ac knowl edge (ak n61'6j) admit as 
real or genuine 

af fable (ftf'a bl) friendly 

aft (aft) near or at the stern of a ship 

ag gra vate (ftg'ra vat) to increase in 
distress 

al mond (a'mund) an oblong nut; the 
shape of the almond nut 

alms (aniz) money given to the poor 

al ter (61'ter) to change 

am bi tious (&m bish'us) eager; deter¬ 
mined to succeed 

a mid ship (a mid'ship) in or toward 
the middle of a boat 

am pie (a,m'pl) enough 

an guish (a,ng'gwlsh) suffering; a cry 
of fear 

an tic (Sn'tlk) a comical trick or action 

anx i e ty (ling zi'§ tl) uneasiness of 
mind 

a pol o get ic (a p61'5 jfit'Ik) admitting 

or excusing a fault or failure 

a pol o gy (a p61'6 jl) words of regret 
for something done or said 

ap pe tiz er (Sp'fi tiz'er) something 
taken before a meal to increase the 
desire for food 

ap pren tice ship (a prSn'tls ship) 
period of learning a trade or skill 

as sume (a sum') to take on 

a vail (a val') to help; to be of use 

awe (6) wonder and fear 
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calumet 


expanse 

coun ter part (koun't^r part) likeness; 

one that corresponds to another 
cov et (ktiv'fit) to long for 

crotch (kr6ch) the place where two 

parts or branches join 

cru sade (kroo sad') any one of seven 

military expeditions of European 

Christians to recapture the Holy 

Land during the 11th to 13th 
centuries 

csar da8(char'dash)a type of Hungar¬ 
ian dance music 

cul tured (kQl'tOr’d) well educated 
cyl in der (sll'In der) a solid or hollow 
body, long and round, as the piston 
chamber of a gasoline or steam engine 


C 


cal u met (k&l'O mfit) a pipe of peace; 

a ceremonial pipe _ 
cam ou flage (kam'oo flazh) a dis¬ 
guise; a way of blending something 
into its surroundings 
ca per (ka'per) a playful jump; a trick 
cap size (k&p'siz) to upset as a boat 
car bu ret or (kar'bO rgt'er) device 
used to mix air with gasoline in the 
form of vapour or spray, as in the 
motor of a car 

ca reen (ka ren') to incline to one side; 
to lurch 

ca reer (ka rer') occupation or calling 
car i ca ture (k&r'I ka tur') a likeness 
in which certain characteristics are 
exaggerated 

cas u al ly (k&zh'O al II) without plan; 

in an offhand manner 
cat a ract (kftt' a rfikt) a waterfall 
cel lu loid (s61'0 loid) a substance used 
with starch to stiffen clothes 
char i ta ble (chftr'I ta bl) generous; 

giving to the needs of others 
chi nook (chi nook') a warm dry wind 
that comes down the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains 

clam ber (kl&m'bSr) to climb with 
difficulty 

CO bait (ko'b61t) a metallic substance 
used in the treatment of cancer 
coin age (koin'Ij) the system of metal 
money used in a country 
com pan ion way (k6m pftn'yQn wa) 

steps or stairs on a ship 

com pas sion (k6m p&sh'un) pity 
com pli ance (kom pll'ans) yielding; 

agreeing 

con cede (kon scd') to agree 

con jur er (kOn jSr'er) a magician; a 
juggler 

con front (k6n frOnt') to meet directly 

con science (kOn'shCns) an inner sense 
of right and wrong 

con se quence (kftn'sC kwfins) result 

con serv a tor y (k6n sfir'va ter I) a 
place for sp>ecial study, as music 

con sul ta tion (kon sttl ta'shun) tak¬ 
ing counsel together, as one doctor 
with another 

con tempt (kon tCmpt') scorn; a feel¬ 
ing of deep disrespect 

con tral to (k6n tr&l'tS) having a low 
pitched voice 


D 


dam sel (dS.m'zSl) a girl; a young lady 
daub (dob) to smear; to cover crudely 
daunt less (dont'lfis) fearless 
dav it (dftv'It) a form of crane for 
raising or launching boats, cargo, etc. 
de coy (dfi koi') a real or imitation bird 
used to attract live birds 

de fi ance (d6 fi'ans) challenge; a dis¬ 
regard for 

deft (dfift) skilful; nimble 
de fy (d6 fi') to dare 

de ject ed (d6 jCk'tfid)) sad; cast down 
in spirits 

de lib er ate (d6 llb'er It) careful; slow 
de spise (d6 spiz') to look down upon 
de tach (d6 t&ch') to separate 

di plo ma cy (dl pl5'mft si) tact; skill 
in management 

dis perse (dts -pOrs') to scatter 
dog ged ly (ddg'fid II) stubbornly 
dog ger el (dog'er 61) loose or irregular 
verse, light or comic 
don (d6n) to put on 
dudg eon (dftj'Gn) Jbad temper 
du ti ful (du tf fool) respectful and 
obedient 


E 


e merge (6 niAri') to 

em pha sis (6m'fa sis) stress; making a 
thing to stand out 

en thu si as tic (6n thu'zl fts'tik) show¬ 
ing great zeal or energy 
ex ag ger ate (6g zftj'6r at) to overdo 
by word or act 
ex ert (6g zfirt') to put forth 
ex haust (6g z6st') to weaken; wear out 
ex panse (6ks pftns') stretch or area 


come out 
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impetuous 

gi gan tic (ji gfi,n'tlk) huge; of great 

size 

gran deur (gr&n'dtlr) great beauty 
gnarled (narld) twisted; distorted 
graph i cal ly (gr&f'T k61 T) clearly; 
vividly 

grap nel (gr&p'n61) a small anchor with 
four or five claws 

grap pling (gr&p'lTng) a metal anchor 
with several hooks or claws; a grapnet 
grat i fy (gr&t'T fi) to please 
griev OU8 ly (grev'tis II) sadly; severely 
grim ly (grim'll) desperately; fearfully 
groat (gr6t) an old English silver coin 
worth fourpence 
grouse (grous) a game bird 
grudge (griij) to envy 
grump y (griimp I) bad tempered; 
surly 

gut tur al (gut'er al) formed in the 

throat; harsh 


expectantly 

ex pect ant ly (6ks p6k't5.nt II) waiting 
hopefully 

qui site (6ks kwl'zit) delicate and 
beautiful 

ex tort (6ks t6rt') to obtain by force or 
threat 

ex tract (6ks tr&kt') to pull out 
ex ult (6g zOlt') to rejoice greatly 


ex 


F 


fa cil i ty (fa sll'l tl) skill 
fan ci er (f&n'sl er) one who has a 
special interest in something, as a 

bird fancier 
far thing (far'thing) 

worth one-fourth of a penny or one- 
half of a Canadian cent 
fa tal (fa'tal) concerned with death 
fath om (f&th'um) a measure of length 

equal to six feet 

fer tile (fGr'til) fruitful; producing 
much 

fer vour (fdr'ver) warmth of feeling 
fish mon ger (fish'mting er) one who 

sells fish 

fiaunt (flont) to show off 
flo til la (fl6 til'a) a small fleet; a num¬ 
ber of small boats 

flume (floom) a ditch or ravine with 

water flowing through it 

fo li age (fo'll 6j) leaves 
forge (forj) to go on steadily 
for mal ly (for'mal I) according to rules 
fren zy (frfin'zl) wild excitement 
friar (frl'er) a monk; a brother in a 
certain religious order 

frol ic (frSrik) to play about 


British coin 


H 


hag gard (hSg'erd) worried; of anxious 
appearance 

har dy (har'di) healthy 

har mo ni ous (har mo'nl us) going 
together to give a pleasing effect 

heif er (hfef'er) a young cow 

helms man (hfelmz'man) the person 
who steers a boat 

her e tic (h6r'S tik) a person holding 
to opinions opposite to those com¬ 
monly held 

hi lar i ous (hi lar'I us) loud and 
mirthful 

hilt (hilt) a handle of a sword or dagger 

hogs head (hSgz'hfid) a large cask or 
barrel 

horde (h6rd) great number 

hos pi ta ble (hSs'pI ta bl) giving a 
warm welcome 

hos pi tal i ty (hSs'pI t&n tl) a kind 

way of treating guests 

hu man i ty (hfl m&n'I tl) the human 
race; mankind 


G 


ga ble (ga'bl) the wall between the two 
sloping sides of a roof; a roof with 

two sloping sides 

gadg et (gaj'6t) useful article to 
simplify a task 

gam bol (gam'bul) to skip or 
playfully 

gen er a tor (j6n'er a'ter) an apparatus 
by which steam, gas or electricity is 

produced 

gen ius (jen'yus) remarkable ability 

ge ol o gist (j6 6r6 jlst) one who studies 
rocks 

ges tic u late (jSs tik'u lat) to make 

expressive motions with the hands 
gid dy (gid'l) dizzy; light-headed 


run 


I 


i den ti cal (i dfen'tl kal) ejjactly alike 
i den ti fy (i dSn'tl fi) to recognize at 
sight 

im mor tal (I mor'tal) never dying; 
living on forever 

im pet u ous (Im p6t'ti us) showing 
sudden action; impulsive 
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impish 

imp ish (Inip'Ish) full of mischief 
in cred i ble (In krfid'I bl) unbelievable 
in dig nant (In dig'nant) angry 
in dulge (In dQlj') to be led by one’s 

desires 

in ert (In firt') motionless; apparently 
lifeless 

in scrip tion (In skrlp'shun) letters or 
words engraved on metal, stone, etc. 

in su lin (In'su lln) a medicine used in 
the treatment of diabetes and dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Banting, a Canadian 

in tim ate (In'tim It) well acquainted 

in tim i date (In tim'l dat) to frighten 
off 

in val u a ble (In val'ff a bl) of great 
value; priceless 


pedigree 


mas sive (m&s'Iv) heavy; bulky 

ma ture (ma tur') well developed; full 
grown 

max im (mSk'sIm) a rule 

men ace (mfin'Is) a danger that 
threatens 

met tie (m^t'l) spirit; courage 

mil li nery (mll'I n6r I) the art of 
making ladies’ hats 

mis deed (mis ded') a wrong act 

mon grel (mQng'grgI) of mixed breeds 

moor land (moor 'land) barren land 
covered with heather 

mor tar (nior'ter) a vessel or bowl in 
which substances are pounded 
ground 

mot ley (m6t'll) of mixed kinds and 
colours 

munch (miinch) to chew with 
crunching sound 

mur ky (mffr'kl) dark; gloomy 

mus keg (niQs'kCg) marshy land 

mus ter (mQs'ter) to call up; assemble 
mute (mut) silent 

mys ti cal (mis'tik al) magical; 
wonderful 


or 


J 


jib (jib) a three cornered sail between 
the foremast and the bowsprit 

Jos tie (j6s'l) to push against 

ju ni per (joo'nl per) an evergreen tree 
or shrub 

jus ti fy (jQs'tl fl) to prove to be right 


a 


K 


kil lick (kll'Ik) a small anchor 
times made of stone 


N 


some- 


net tie (n6t'l) a plant having prickles 
or stinging hairs 

nick er (nik'er) to neigh as a horse 

noc tur nal (n6k tffr'nal) active at 
night 


L 


la ment (la ni6nt') a sad expression or 
song 

lei sure (IGzh'cr) spare time 

lep re chaun (16p'r6 k6n) a little fairy 
usually thought of as a tricky old 
man 

lin net (Iln'Gt) a small song bird of the 

finch family 

lit er al ly (llt'er al I) really; actually 

loll (16I) to sit or lie at ease 

lor ry (I6r'l) a large low truck, motor 
or horse-drawn 


O 


ob sti nate (Ob'stI nit) stubborn 

om i nous (6m'I nus) threatening; 
foreshadowing misfortune 

or a tor i o (6r a tor'I o) a sacred theme 
sung with musical accompaniment 

but without action or scenery 

or deal (6r del'; 6r'del) a severe trial 
or experience 

o ver whelm (6 ver hwClm') to over¬ 
power; to be deeply affected 


M 


mag ne tom e ter (mag'nC t6m'6 ter) 
an instrument for measuring the 
strength and direction of magnetic 
force 

ma raud (nia r6d') to wander in search 
of plunder 

mar mot (miir'niiit) a small furry 
animal; a woodchuck 


P 


paint er (pan't6r) a rope for making a 
boat fast 

par tial (par'shil) in part; not entire 
ped i gree (pCd'I gre) a list of ancestors 
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peevish 

pee vish (pe'vish) hard to please; 
fretful 

pel let (p61'6t) a small ball of mud, 
food, etc. 

perk y (pdr'kl) lively 

per se cute (pOr'sG kut) to oppress; to 
be made to suffer 

per son a ble (piir'sQn a b 1) attractive; 
friendly 

pin to (pln't5) a pony or horse of 
mottled colours 

plac ard (plak'ard) a poster or printed 
notice 

plague (plag) to trouble or annoy 

plain tive (plan'tiv) sad; mournful 

poise (poiz) hold in readiness; balanced 

pon der ous (p6n'der us) very heavy 

port fo li o (port fo'll 5) a case for 
carrying papers; a brief case 

por tray (por tra') to describe; to 
picture 

pref er ence (prSf'er 6ns) choice of one 

thing rather than another 

pres tige (pr6s tezh') reputation; great 
name 

prod (pr5d) to poke or punch 


Stow 


s 


sag a mite (s&g'a mit) an Indian food 
made from corn meal 

sal vage (s&lVlj) to save 

scant y (sk&n'tl) scarcely enough 

scoff (skof) to jeer; to speak in a mock¬ 
ing tone 

scone (skon) a soft tea cake 

scourge (skQrj) to beat or whip 

scuff (skQf) to scratch or wear rough 

scuf fle (skQf'l) confused sound and 
movement 

scur ry (skiir'I) to hurry or scamper; a 
sudden happening 

sea far ing (se'far Ing) travelling by 
sea 

se date ly (s6 dat'lf) calmly; with 
dignity 

seethe (seth) to move with great 
agitation 

ser e nade (s6r 6 nad') music sung or 
played at night, often by a lover 
under his lady’s window 

shack le (shdk'l) to fasten with a 
chain or rope 

shorn (shorn) clipped 

shrewd (shrood) clever; sharp-witted 

shroud (shroud) a covering 

sig ni fy (sig'nl fi) to show by sign 

sin is ter (sin'is ter) threatening; 
dangerous 

sla lorn (sla'16m) a ski race over a 
zigzag downhill course 

smudge (smQj) a smear or stain 

sog gy (s6g'I) wet and heavy 

spathe (spath) young plants enclosed 
in protective leaves or folds 

spin et (spln'6t) an old fashioned small 
harpsicord, the forerunner of the 
piano 

splotch (spl6ch) a spot or blotch 

squid (skwid) a sea animal having a 
long body and ten arms 

stam in a (st&m'I na) strength; 
endurance 

star board (star'berd) the right side of 
a ship as one faces the bow 

stead (st6d) advantage 

stealth (st61th) secret action 

steer age (ster'Ij) lowest quarters 
below deck on a ship 

stow (sto) to fill by careful packing 


R 


ral ly (rS-l'I) to recover strength or 
control 

rancid (rJln'sId) not fresh; foul smelling 

rec og ni tion (r6k'6g nish'un) know¬ 
ing by sight or at sight 

rec ol lec tion (r6k'5 16k'shun) some¬ 
thing remembered 

re luc tant (r6 IQk'tS-nt) unwilling 

re pro duce (re'pr6 dus') to repeat 

rep u ta tion (r6p'(l ta'shun) the 
general opinion held of a person 

res o lute (r6z'5 lut) with a fixed 
purpose; determined 

re tort (re tort') to give a quick clever 
or angry reply 

rev er ent (r6v'er §nt) with a feeling 
of respect; solemn 

re vile (r6 vil') to abuse with words 

rhyth mic (rith'mik) having a smooth 
regular beat 

rig our (rig'er) severity of climate 

rol lick ing (r6rik Ing) very gay; 
playful 

rue (rdo) to be sorry for 
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stricken 

strick en (strlk'fen) affected by mis¬ 
fortune 

stuc CO (stGk'o) a plaster and stone 
covering for houses 

stump age (stQiiip'ij) standing timber; 

the right to cut timber 
8tu pe fac tion (stu'pfi f&k'shun) sud¬ 
den or extreme surprise or astonish¬ 
ment 

sub side (sub sId') to become quiet 
sub Stan tial (sub stS,n'shal) solid; 
nourishing 

sue cour (sQk'er) to help or relieve 
someone in distress 

sul len (sGl'fin) downcast; gloomy 

su pe ri or i ty (sdo pir'l 6r'I tl) being 
higher in place; a feeling of being 
greater in one or more respects 

surge (sOrj) to rush, as a mob 

sur ger y (siir'jer I) a doctor’s office 

sur ly (sOr'II) unfriendly; rude 

sus pense (sus p6ns') uncertainty; 
doubt 

swain (swan) a country lad 

swarthy (swor'thi) dark-skinned 

swerve (swArv) to turn aside 

sym bol ic (sIm bdl'Ik) representing 
truly 


writhe 

trem u lous (tr6m'u lus) trembling; 
quivering 

trill (tril) to sing on a high trembling 
note, as a bird 

trun die (trGn'dl) to roll something 
tur quoise (tGr'koiz) a greenish-blue 

colour 

tweed (twed) coarsely woven woollen 
cloth 

ty rant (tl'rant) a stern or cruel ruler 


U 


un cer e mo ni ous ly (Qn s6r'6 mo'nl- 
Qs II) abruptly; without ordinary 

courtesy 

un du late (Gn'dQ lat) to move with a 
wavy motion 

u nique (d nek') unlike any other 
u ni ver sal (Q'nl vdr'sal) belonging to 
the whole world or universe 

un re sist ing (Gn'rd zlst'Ing) not 
holding back 

un scathed (Qn skathd') unharmed; 
untouched 

u ra ni um (Q ra'nl Qm) a radioactive 
metal 


V 


val iant (vai'yant) brave; heroic 

var mint (var'mint) 
animal (Colloq.) 

ver sion (vQr'zhun) a report or descrip¬ 
tion from one point of view 

vi cious (vish'us) fierce; bad tempered 

vi sor (vl'zer) eye shade or peak of a 
cap 

VO ya geur (vwu ya zhQr') a traveller; 
a fur trader 

vul gar (vQl'ger) in bad taste; wordly 


T 


destructive 


tal on (t^l'Qn) the claw of a bird of 
prey 

tang (tQng) a strong, sharp taste or 
flavour 

tank ard (t/ingk'crd) a large drinking 
vessel with one handle and a hinged 

cover 

tern per a men tal (tQm'per a mCn't&l) 
of changeable disposition 

ten ta clc (tCn'ta kl) a movable arm or 
feeler 

teth er (tQth'er) to tic with a rope 

chain 

thrift y (thrlf'tl) saving money; mak¬ 
ing things last 

thyme (tim) a plant having aromatic 
leaves 

top pie (t6p'l) to tumble down 

tra di tion (tra dish'un) customs, 
learning and beliefs handed down 
from the past 

trag c dy (tr^lj'Z* dl) a fatal event 

trans late (trilns lat') to change from 
one language to another 


W 


or 


waive (wav) to give up, as a claim 

whin ny (hwin'l) to neigh, as a horse 

wil y (wil'I) cunning; crafty 

winch (winch) a machine for raising 
or lowering tilings by means of a rope 
and crank 

wise acre (wiz'ii ker) a wise person; 
one who pretends wisdom 

wol ver ine (wool'ver en') a fierce 
flesh-eating animal, two to three feet 
long, with blackish fur 

writhe (rith) to squirm or twist 
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WORD L ST 


My World and I introduces 641 new words. The vocabulary analysis is 
based largely on A Canadian Word List by Stothers, Jackson and Minkier 
(Ryerson-Macmillan) and A Combined Word List by Buckingham and Dolch 
(Ginn). All words appearing in these lists below Grade V level are con¬ 
sidered as known words. All difficult words introduced in Over the Bridge 
and Under the North Star are also considered as known words. Words are 
not classified as new words if they end in: s, es, ies, d, ed, ing, 
ful, en, n, less, ness, ment, or, 

dis, in, mid, re, un, extra, or im. Compound words of two known words 
not counted as new words unless they have an unusual meaning. Con¬ 
tractions with the omission of one letter are not counted as new words. 
Capitalized words and words of poetry are not included. 

Words are listed according to the page and the form in which they appear 

for the first time in this book. 

Unit I 

5 gadgets 

6 horde 

10 chant 

carburetor 

11 blustering 
13 fumes 

ethyl 

15 generator 

16 cylinder 

17 plight 

fearsome 

18 ordeal 

stubbly 

19 trigger 

20 crotch 

21 glimmered 

apologetic 
resolutely 

22 plied 

23 mettle 

24 bloodcurdling 

sloshed 

25 retorted 

26 serenade 

scenery 
a bsu rd 

28 trifle 

affections 

29 fishmonger 


est, ly, y, 

ish, teen, th, ty, ous, or if they are prefixed by: 


er 


a 


are 


70 previous 

grievously 

72 rollicking 

73 professional 

varmints 

destruction 

bounty 

amateur 

barrier 

74 intelligent 

personality 

translated 

combination 

shrewdness 

acknowledged 

75 massive 

surly 

superiority 

hilarious 

76 rival 

forging 

77 heifer 

78 bawling 

79 seething 

tormen tors 
surged 

fierv 


Unit II 


30 halibut 

haddock 

kippers 

sprig 

hideous 

32 conjurer 

presto 

33 stupefaction 

extracted 

reputation 

rallied 

conclusion 

34 mortar 

35 recognition 

celluloid 

assuming 

concluded 

dispersed 

36 fathoms 

37 berth 

38 dufflle-bag 

ambled 

42 leprechaun 

sprite 

44 hobnailed 

46 grumpily 

47 scuttling 

helter-skelter 

thistles 

48 riddance 


51 glaze 

53 flicked 

moorland 

parallel 

clambered 

54 saliva 

glands 

inserted 

55 nuzzled 

tyke 

57 appetizer 

58 stowed 

junction 

59 affably 

lorries 

vulgar 

60 routine 

62 aught 

63 fertile 

extent 

islets 

66 muster 

67 sneering 

68 grebes 

curlews 

69 tethered 


80 biding 


decoy 

overwhelmed 81 soggy 

badger 


contempt 
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104 exhausted 

abating 

casually 

scoffed 


82 bulk 

lolling 

83 lessened 

bounteously 

84 knoll 

85 responsibility 

stamina 

wolverine 

86 disturbances 

87 deliberate 

88 gnarled 

pelts 

hesitation 

89 expanse 

constructed 

90 motley 

91 nickered 

approximately 

abruptly 

signify 

expectantly 

92 flint 

93 rhythmic 

94 inert 

throb 

foal 

mute 

95 grouse 

liaze 

96 loped 

97 bedraggled 

mongrel 
con ceded 

98 overcast 

fury 

seafaring 

99 hurriedly 

100 temporary 

stricken 

101 doggedly 

102 frantically 

valiant 

103 avail 

exert iiig 
l)ulfeted 


115 consisted 

barter 

instance 

farthings 

likewise 

116 establishing 

coinage 

tankards 

hilts 

bullion 

magistrates 

117 continually 

damsel 

industrious 

readily 

118 personable 

ceremony 

dutiful 

119 ponderous 

120 intimate 

nicknamed 

122 momentary 

123 exploration 

124 voyageurs 

greenhorn 

portfolio 

125 contribution 


136 recollections 

consultation 

brogue 

reproduce 

137 scones 

heretic 

139 impression 

token 

142 prominent 


Unit III 


107 stockade 

ambush 

outskirts 

marauding 

inhabitant 

108 dudgeon 

dauntless 

immortal 

flopped 

109 quarry 

110 giddily 

flaunted 

flotilla 

defiance 

numerous 

intimidated 

111 daubed 

rancid 

deft 

compelled 

captors 

compliance 

112 victors 

scourge 

gauntlet 

shackled 

unscathed 

113 calumets 

reverently 

assemblage 

gesticulating 

guttural 

diplomacy 

1 hi befriended 

befitted 

prestige 

saganiile 

formally 


Unit IV 


146 Chinook 


emerging 

substantial 

coveted 

147 impressed 

foliage 

spathes 

wallowing 

detect 

despised 

148 tragedy 

plaintive 

detached 


sedately 


149 sex 


126 assent 

127 whinnying 

trample 

129 defying 

scuffle 

131 gratified 

132 graphically 

evidently 

cultured 

invaluable 

133 version 


proportion 
facility 
preference 

150 nocturnal 

151 peculiar 

crayfish 
severe 
frontier 
appreciated 

millinery 

152 civilization 

adapted 

neighbourhood 151 indignant 
extensively 


humanity 


155 misdeeds 


granaries 

exulted 

134 extort 


inaxiiii 

incident 

motherhood 

hibernating 

contrast 


niena( e 
thronged 


4M 


235 ominous 

236 sinister 

decision 

bulwarks 

exertions 

contributed 

senate 


213 abbot 

glen 

waive 

214 pasty 

plagues 

215 groat 

216 befell 

grudge 

gambols 

exaggeratedly 

imploring 

217 reluctantly 

219 succour 

220 apprenticeship 

221 impetuously 

banished 


180 splotch 

Hoe 

181 starvation 

182 overtaken 

cowered 

talons 

185 tumult 

186 legions 

187 awe 


156 boudoir 

enlarging 

ample 

157 identified 

158 devoted 

contact 

159 frolicked 

160 incline 

infancy 

mystical 

guidance 

164 hubbub 

jabbering 


Unit VI 


dissolve 

188 confronted 


239 inherit 

eternal 

justify 

compassion 

241 observant 

smallpox 

chemistry 

ambitious 

242 stead 

chemicals 

overcome 

243 exquisite 

empress 

harmonious 

genius 

cleanliness 

244 persecuted 

revile 

prophets 

245 beloved 

spinet 

246 supremely 

248 oratorios 

reservation 

mountaineer 

boundary 

249 sensation 

tang 

boulders 


192 potters 

jostling 

193 smudge 


165 capers 

continuously 194 swarthy 

166 trundling 


esardas 


bantam 

applauded 

tempo 

clinked 

195 swain 

freaks 

acrobatics 


commotion 

167 gable 

168 pellets 

animated 

literally 


222 outboard 

pike 

lagoon 

223 dill 


undulated 


224 chubs 

plunker 
prow 
whir 

twitched 

225 contradicted 

subsided 

lunker 
gaping 

226 donned 

227 flywheel 

yanked 

clamps 

228 steerage 

emigrants 

229 maintained 

230 davits 

helmsman 
smouldering 

232 aggravated 

barque 

234 occupants 

unceremoniously257 peevish 


Unit V 


existing 
196 spellbound 

snub 

antics 

198 triumphantly 

impish 

incredible 

bumpkin 

genuine 

199 burro 

prospectors 


172 squid 

punt 

residence 


scanty 

capsized 

173 gigantic 

174 panic 

ebb 

cautiously 

writhing 

175 recalled 


kit 


rugged 

200 balked 


pursued 

obstinately 

proposed 

amidship 


203 brayed 

204 stammering 

176 circumference 205 miner 

208 misstep 

209 pinto 

211 friar 


250 murky 

suspense 

252 prongs 
254 unresisting 

grimly 


hogshead 

tentacles 

poised 

starboard 


212 crusades 

hospitality 

relieve 


255 pressure 


178 grapnel 

179 nanook 
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258 traditions 

prodded 

enthusiastically 

260 tyrant 

however 

261 fatal 

waver 

haggard 

263 firsthand 

264 behalf 

community 

265 famine 

representative 

countless 

266 almond 

universal 


279 clenched 

282 shorn 

tweed 

scuffed 

visor 


Unit VIII 
317 headland 

strewn 


355 bridle 

356 soothingly 

357 lunged 

jolt 

358 swerved 


juniper 

318 killocks 


grapplin's 

290 investigations 319 bowsprit 

cautioning 
conversation 
stealth 

291 journal 

292 emphasis 

294 vicious 

sullenly 
distinctly 

295 pickets 
297 typewriting 

partial 

301 hospitable 

lollipops 

302 consequences 
304 nettles 


285 frenzy 


359 competitors 

sympathetically 

microphone 

361 careened 

shuntings 


jib 


aft 


320 spluttered 
323 companionway 

auction 
326 inlet 

329 newsprint 

flume 

330 predicted 

plantation 

331 scurry 

anguished 

332 conscience 

salvaged 

flared 

333 marmots 

agony 

stumpage 

billowing 

334 toppling 

335 charred 

smudges 

336 crooned 
339 desolation 
345 flourished 

shroud 

cyclones 

349 contestants 

turquoise 

350 slalom 

swerving 

overtook 

disqualified 

351 tournament 

competition 

353 placard 


368 elk 


370 despatcher 

372 grandeur 

373 wiseacres 

374 keepsakes 

generation 

377 ensigns 

bias 

considerately 

befitting 

380 unique 

muskeg 

barren 

381 portray 

counterpart 

depicted 

symbolic 

caricatures 

survey 

382 cataracts 

winches 

383 coureurs des bois 

wily 

rigours 

helicopters 

magnetometers 

geologists 

384 reception 

progressive 

uranium 

asbestos 

insulin 

cobalt 


Unit VII 


269 munched 

271 songster 

trilling 

perky 

fanciers 

conservatory 

contralto 

272 stucco 

identical 

director 

pedigree 

273 imported 

imitate 

graduated 

career 

274 dejected 

prolonged 

pulsing 

original 

mature 

275 imprisoned 

doggerel 

lament 

linnets 

overalls 

276 temperamental 


congregation 


305 rue 


307 thyme 

309 thrifty 

indulge 

charitable 

310 briskly 

surgery 

fervour 

311 anxiety 

prosperous 

leisure 

altered 

permanently 

hardy 

312 mingled 

alms 

313 inscription 

314 tremulous 

apology 

henceforth 
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